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dy THE AuTHOR or “CoMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 


Cuapter XXXYIII. 


AC BLESSINGTON no one goes to church twice. It is the 

bounden duty of every Christian man, woman, and child to go 
to church in the morning; it is the duty of only the clergyman, the 
school-children, and the organist to go to church in the afternoon. 
The old people sleep side by side in the blaze of the saloon-fire ; being, 
both of them, happily deaf, they are undisturbed by each other's 
grunts and snores. 

Since the beginning of St. John’s visit, the north drawing-room 
has been made over to him and his betrothed to be affectionate in, so 
that they may enjoy, uninterrupted, those fits of enchantment to which 
all engaged people are supposed, and sometimes unjustly supposed, to 
be liable. Whether they have reached the requisite pitch of warmth 
on the afternoon I speak of is, to say the least, doubtful ; but, all the 
same, in the north drawing-room they are. Constance leans back in 
an armchair, rather listless. She is fond of work, and it is not right 
to work on Sunday: her feet repose on a footstool before her—her 
eyes are fixed upon them: she is thinking profoundly whether steel 
buckles a size smaller than the ones she is at present wearing would 
not be more becoming to the feet. St. John sits by the table ; his left 
hand supports his head; his right scribbles idly, on a bit of paper, 
horses taking impossible fences, prize pigs, ballet-girls, little skeleton 
men squaring up at one another. He, too, is thinking—but not of 
shoe-buckles. He has got something to say to Miss Blessington— 
something unpleasant, unpolite; and he cannot, for the life of him, 
imagine how to begin to say it. Chance favours him. Miss Bles- 
sington, happening to look up, catches her lover's eyes fixed, with an 
expression she had never before seen in them—not on herself, as' she, 
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for the first second imagines, but (as a second glance informs her) on 
some object outside the window. Her gaze follows his, and lights 
upon “nobody very particular—only poor Miss Craven!” who, with 
head rather bent, is trudging by towards the garden. “How ill that 
girl looks!” she says, pettishly. “TI really believe those sort of people 
take a pleasure in looking as sickly and woe-begone as possible, in 
order to put one out of spirits.” 

The opening he has been looking for has come. “Constance,” 
he says, bending his head, and speaking in a low voice, “what 
fatuity induced you not to send me word when you found that 
that girl was here ?” 

“You forbad me ever to mention her name to you,” she answers, 
coldly ; “and, to tell you the truth, I thought it was a good thing 
that you should see her. If you had not met again, you might have 
carried a sentimental recollection of her throughout life, which you 
can hardly do now that you have seen with your own eyes how com- 
pletely she has lost her beauty.” 

St. John lifts his head, and stares at her in blank astonishment. 
“ Lost its beauty !”—that 

“ Face that one would see, 


And then fall blind, antl die, with sight of it 
Held fast between the eyelids.” 


“Lost her beauty!” he repeats, in a sort of stupefaction. 

“ Well,” she replies, languidly, “why do you repeat my words? 
You know I never admired her much. I never can admire those 
black women ; but that is a matter of taste, of course. It is not matter 
of taste, however—it is matter of fact, that whatever good looks she 
once had are gone—gone !”’ 

Gerard smiles contemptuously. “I do believe that you women 

-lose the sight of your eyes when you look at one another.” 

“What do you mean ?” she asks, with some animation. “Is it pos- 
sible that you don’t agree with me as to her being quite passée ?” 

“T think her, as I always thought her,” he answers, steadily, “the 
loveliest woman I ever beheld; a little additional thinness or pale- 
ness does not affect her much. Hers is not mere skin-beauty: as you 
say, tastes differ, and I like those black women !” 

“That is a civil speech to make to me!” she answers, reddening— 
an insult to her appearance or her clothes being the one weapon that 
has power to pierce the scales of her armour of proof. 

St. John smiles again. “ When we engaged to marry one another, 
did we also engage to think each other the handsomest specimens of 
the human animal Providence ever framed ?” 

“Tt is, at least, not usual for a man to express an open preference 
ior another woman to the girl to whom he is engaged.” 

“Tt is no question of preference,” he answers, quietly. “I had no 
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thought of drawing any comparison between you and Miss Craven at 
the moment; I was not thinking of you.” 

“You said she was the loveliest girl you had ever seen !” objects 
Constance, pouting. 

“So I did—I do think her so,” he rejoins, calmly. “If there is 
some object in my eyes, hindering me from seeing things as they are, 
it is my misfortune, not my fault. Cannot you be content,” he asks, 
banteringly, “ with being the newt loveliest ?” 

She turns away her head, too indignant to answer. 

He changes his tone. “Constance,” he says, gravely, “when I 
proposed to you, did not I tell you, honestly, what I could give you 
and what I could not? Love (odd as it may sound between engaged 
people), and the blind admiration that accompanies love, I had not 
got to offer you; this is true, is not it?” 

“ Perfectly true,” she answers, resentfully ; “and as I am not, nor 
ever was, one of those inflammable young ladies who think that 
burning, and consuming, and melting are essential to married happi- 
ness, I did not much regret its absence. I have always been brought 
up to think,” she continues, having recourse to the high moral tone, 
which is her last sure refuge, “that respect and esteem are the best 
bases for two people to go upon, and I think so still.” 

“But do you and I respect and esteem one another ?” he asks, half- 
cynically, half-mournfully. “Is it possible that I can respect you, who, 
though you did not care, or affect to care, two straws about me per- 
sonally—though you knew, at the time I asked you to marry me, 
that I was madly in love with another woman—were yet willing to 
give yourself to me, soul and body—to be bone of my bone, and flesh 
of my flesh, because I was a good parti, as the vile phrase goes? And 
as for me,” he ends, in bitter self-contempt, “what is there in all my 
idle wasted life, from beginning to end, that any one can respect or 
esteem ?” 

“ Has this struck you now for the first time ?” she asks, drily. “TI 
am not aware of any change in our relative circumstances since our 
marriage was arranged; I suppose our feelings towards each other 
are much what they were then, when you were troubled with none of 
these scruples.” 

“And what were our feelings then?” he asks, bitterly; “what 
brought us together? Was not it that our properties dovetailed 
conveniently into one another, as Sir Thomas says—that it was ad- 
visable for both of us to marry some one—that we were of suitable 
age, and had no positive distaste for one another: was not this so ?” 

“T suppose so,” she answers, sulkily. 

“And yet,” he continues, sternly, “although I had laid bare to 
you all my wretched story—although you were well aware that I was 
utterly without the safeguard of any love to yourself—you yet let me 
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fall into this temptation—the cruelest I could have been exposed to— 
without a word of warning. Was this fair ?—was this right ?” 

“Since you put me on my defence,” she answers, with anger, “I 
must repeat to you what I said before, that it seemed to me the best 
method of curing you of your ill-placed fancy for Esther Craven—a 
fancy which she repaid with such disgraceful deceit and duplicity— 
was to let you see for yourself what a wreck she had become !” 

“You meant well, perhaps,” he rejoins, with a sigh that is more 
than half a groan; “ but it was terribly mistaken—terribly ill-judged : 
it has done us both an irreparable injury.” 

“Tam not aware that it has done me any injury whatever,” she 
answers, coldly, mistaking his meaning. 

“T was not alluding to you,” he replies, curtly. 

She makes no rejoinder, and he, rising, begins to walk up and 
down the room with his hands in his pockets. He has made his 
meaning clear enough, surely, and yet she does not appear to see it. 
As she continues resolutely silent, he stops opposite to her, and speaks 
earnestly, and yet with some embarrassment, as one who knows that 
what he says will be unpleasing to his listener : 

“Constance, I must tell you the truth, though I suppose it is 
hardly of the complexion of the pretty flattering truths or untruths 
that you have been used to all your life. But, at least, it is better that 
you should hear it now, than that we should tell it one another a year 
hence, with mutual useless recriminations: there is no use in dis- 
guising. the fact that you and I do not feel towards each other as 
husband and wife should feel.” 

“Pshaw!” she says pettishly, turning her head aside; “we feel 
much as other people do, I daresay.” 

“Tf,” he continues, very gravely, “marriage were a temporary 
connection, that lasted a year—five years say—or that could be dis- 
solved at pleasure, there might be no great harm in entering upon it 
with the sort of negative liking—the absence of repugnance for one 
another—which is all that we can boast; but since it is a bargain for 
all time, and that there is no getting out of it except by the gate of 
death or disgrace, [ think we ought both to reflect on it more seriously 
than we have yet done before undertaking it.” 

“Tt is rather late in the day to say all this,” retorts she, indig- 
nantly. “You have known me all my life; you must have been well 
aware that I never could enter into those highflown romantic notions, 
which I have heard you yourself ridicule a hundred times. These 
objections should have occurred to you before you proposed to me, and 
not now, when we have been engaged two months, and when our mar- 
riage has been discussed as a settled thing by all our acquaintance.” 

“ You are right,” he answers, quietly. “They should have occurred 
to me before ; but, in justice to myself; I must say that they would 
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never have occurred to me: I should have remained in the same state 
of supine indifference to everything in which I came here, had not you 
yourself thrown me in the way of Esther Craven.” 

She sits upright in her chair; her pale handsome face paler, 
harder than usual, in her great anger. “ The drift of this long 
tirade, when translated into plain English, is, I suppose, that you wish 
to marry Esther Craven instead of me ?” 

He is silent. 

“Ts it so?” she repeats, her voice raised several notes above its 
wonted low key. 

“When I am engaged to one woman,” he answers, slowly, re- 
luctantly, yet steadily, “I hope I am not dishonourable enough, 
willingly, to harbour the thought of marriage with any other.” 

The Gerard diamonds flash before her mind’s eye: they are so big 
and numerous—necklace, aigrette, stomacher. The idea of seeing 
them gleam restless in Esther’s hair,on Esther’s fair neck, is insup- 
portable to her. She will not release him, ardently as he wishes it ; 
she will hold him by a strong chain that will not snap—his honour. 

“Tam glad to hear it,” she answers, coldly. “In common fairness 
to me, you could hardly have entertained such an idea. It is a great 
disadvantage to a girl to be engaged, to have her engagement as 
widely known as mine has been, and then to have it broken off; people 
never think the same of her again.” 

He turns to the window, to hide his bitter disappointment. ‘“ Very 
well,” he answers, calmly ; “things will remain as they are, I suppose, 
then? I only thought it right to warn you how small a chance of 
happiness there is in a marriage so loveless as ours; for the rest, you 
must blame yourself.” 


Cuaprer XXXIX. 

Niaut’s black sheet, drawn off the other half of the world, is thrown 
over us; the dark side of the lantern is turned towards us. Esther 
has fallen asleep, with almost a happy smile upon her soft parted 
lips. She is forgiven; and is there any sweetness like the sweetness 
of being pardoned, having sinned? He no longer hates her! That 
was not hate that looked out of his quick keen eyes to-day, as he 
leant over her while she sat, dizzy and faint, on that churchyard slab, 
or as he knelt in strong emotion at her knees. And now, though at 
her own telling, he is going away from her to-morrow. Though, 
when next they meet, either they will have put off mortality’s tatters 
—God will have laid 


* Death, like a kiss, across their lips ;” 
or else, to look and lean as he looked and leant to-day will be deadly 
sin—yet creeps there a sorrowful joy about her heart. He has given 
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her back the past—the short happy Felton past; no one can take it 
from her again, not even Miss Blessington, who has taken all else— 
present and future and all. She is dreaming of him now—dreaming 
that she is sitting in the library at Felton, in the fragrant gloom 
made by lowered venetian-blinds, by dark oak book-shelves, by plen- 
tiful sweet flowers ; and, so sitting, hears the sound of his quick feet 
coming along the passage. He is at the door—he is opening it. But, 
ah! what is this ?—it will not open; it is stiff on its hinges. He is 
pushing it—pushing gently, pushing hard—but it will not move. 
What a stealthy noise it is he makes, as if he were afraid of some one 
hearing him ! 

She starts up, broad awake; it is not all dream; there is some one 
pushing stealthily, yet audibly, against a door. For the first be- 
wildered moment of sick fear she imagines that it is her own door 
on which this attempt is being made; but a moment's listening 
undeceives her. The sound comes from underneath her window, 
apparently. It is not rats this time; a rat, with all its ingenuity, 
would be puzzled to make a noise so distinetly human. Upon her 
mind there flashes suddenly the recollection of a door leading into the 
garden beneath her casement, but not so immediately beneath but 
that she can see it; a door that stands wide open all the summer 
through, when people step from house to garden, from garden to 
house, a hundred times a day, but which in winter is rarely used. 
She sits up motionless, while round her utter darkness surges. The 
noise is repeated : push—push ! creak—creak! it is as if some one, with 
hand and knee, were attempting to obtain entrance. When light is 
withdrawn hearing becomes preternaturally sharpened ; in an instant 
she has jumped out of bed, and run barefoot over the cold boards to 
the window. There, pulling aside the blind, she, trembling all over, 
peeps out. Moon is there none, but the joint light of countless star- 
squadrons, faint though it be, is yet strong enough to enable her dis- 
tinctly to make out the figure of a man pressing itself against the door 
in question. With bodily eyes she at length looks upon that burglar, 
whom, with the terrified eyes of imagination, she had so often beheld. 
Whether he wear a crape-mask or not it is too dark to discern. 

What és she to do?—she, in all probability, the only wakeful 
conscious being in all that great house? For a minute she stands 
irresolute, while a rushing sound fills her ears, and her teeth chatter 
dismally in the cold. Shall she alarm the servants? But how to 
reach them? She does not even know the way to their sleeping- 
places. They are miles away, in the other wing of the house, where 
she has never been. Shall she go to Miss Blessington? At least 
she knows the way thither, though it is some distance off. But of 
what avail would that be? Of what use would two girls be, any more 
than one, against the onslaught of daring unscrupulous robbers? 
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Shall she betake herself to St. John, whose room is but two doors off ? 
No sooner does this idea suggest itself to her, than she puts it into 
practice. Hastily striking a light, and wrapping her dressing-gown 
round her, she opens her door, and, flying down the passage, knocks 
loudly at Mr. Gerard’s. But Gerard, having a not particularly bad 
conscience, and a particularly good digestion, is a sound sleeper. She 
knocks again, more violently, almost to the flaying of her knuckles: 
‘Mr. Gerard !—Mr. Gerard !” 

“ Hullo! who's there ?” responds a sleepy voice. 

“Tt's I! Esther!” she cries, pantingly. “Open the door, please— 
this minute—quick !” 

“ Esther !—You !” says the voice, perfectly awake this time. “ What 
on earth is the matter ?—wait one second !” 

He hurries on his clothes, and then hastens to accede to her request 
of opening the door. 

“Are you ill?” he asks, anxiously, seeing her lean against the door- 
post, with death-white cheeks and terror-struck eyes. 

“No—no!” she answers, hoarse and breathless, while St. John, 
candle, and door, all seem to be dancing a jig round her. “It is not 
I, but there’s a man—getting into the house—by the garden-door. 
I saw him !” 

“The devil there is!” replies the young man, with animation. 
“ Here, give me your candle, and I'll go and see what he wants.” 

“No—no!” she cries, with alla woman’s unreason. “ Don’t go— 
you must not!” (though for what other purpose she had sought his 
assistance she would have been puzzled to say). “I won't let you; 
youll be killed!” and so, gasping, stretches out her white arms 
towards him, and, letting drop her candle, falls insensible, in the 
total darkness, into his embrace. 

For a month past and more, the dream that has pursued Gerard 
night and day—unchecked in sleep, in waking faintly repressed by 
considerations of honour—is to hold that fair woman’s form in his 
arms; and now he so holds her in reality! And yet, as the fulfilment 
of our wishes seldom affords us the gratification we had anticipated, 
so it is with him. Now that he has got her, he does not quite know 
what to do with her. Shall he, encumbered by his beautiful burden, 
grope his way back into his room, and lay her down there, while he 
goes and investigates into the cause of her terror and swoon? But 
the household, being alarmed, may find her there; and, so finding, 
would not the reputation of her, most innocent, be endangered ? 
Her head droops heavy in its perfect lifelessness on his shoulder ; her 
soft warm hair caresses his cheek in the blackness of the night. He 
looks down the passage. From Esther’s open door a flood of light 
streams; at all events there is a candle left burning there. In a 
moment he has borne her into her own chamber, and has laid her most 
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gently down upon the ginger-moreen bed. He has no time to try and 
revive her now. “ Perhaps it was only her own imagination, poor 
child !—her own imagination, and those infernal rats!” is the hasty 
thought that has crossed his mind; but looking through the window, 
as she had done, he sees, as she had seen, a man’s dim figure in 
the starlight. Without a moment’s delay, without casting another 
thought even to the fair, swooned woman he leaves behind him, 
Gerard runs down the corridor, his blood pleasantly astir with the 
thought of a possible adventure —through interminable dark gal- 
leries, down the gleaming cold of white stone stairs, through hall, 
saloon, north drawing-room, and justicing-room—till he reaches a 
narrow short passage that leads to the garden-door. As he and his 
light draw near, the noise suddenly ceases. He stands still for a 
moment, expecting to hear it repeated, but it is not. Setting down 
his candle, therefore, he advances towards the door and unfastens it— 
it is secured by an old-fashioned catch inside—opens it, and looks out 
into the night. At first he can discern nothing but the chill wintry 
garden, and the million stars scattered broadcast over God’s one creat 
unenclosed field of the sky; but a second glance reveals to him a dim 
figure crouching indistinct in the shadow of a projecting buttress. 

“ Who’s there?” he cries, in a loud clear voice. 

No answer. 

“Who's there?” he repeats. ‘“ If you don’t answer, I’ll fire !” 

Firing, in this instance, must mean using the flat-candlestick as a 
projectile, for other weapon has Mr. Gerard none. Hardly have the 
words left his mouth, however, before the figure springs forth from 
its hiding-place, and stands erect before him. 

“Don’t fire, sir, please ; it’s I.” 

Livery-buttons flash in the starlight: behold the culprit revealed !— 
a young and lighthearted footman, who has on one or two previous 
occasions been suspected of a too great proclivity towards the nocturnal 
festivities of the “Chequers.” A sense of infuriation at the bald 
tame end of the adventure gets possession of St. John. 

“What the devil do you mean, sir, skulking here, alarming the 
whole household, and frightening the young ladies out of their senses ?” 
he asks, with a gruff asperity not unworthy of his papa. 

“Tf you please, sir, I was only—only—taking a bit of a walk in 
the park, sir.” 

“A likely tale!” cries St. John, angrily. “A walk in the park at 
this time of night! Come, don’t let us have any lies, my good 
fellow ; that is covering a small fault with a much greater one. You 
were at the ‘Chequers, I suppose? Come, out with it !” 

“Tf you please, sir,” replies the man, hanging his head, and looking 
very sheepish, “there was a young woman, as come all the way from 
Shelford, and as she was a bit timid, I promised to see her home.” 
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“A young woman!” repeats St. John, repressing an inclination to 
smile. “ Well, next time, you must be good enough to choose more 
seasonable hours for your meetings with young women.” 

“ And when I come back, sir, I found all the house made up for the 
night, and I could not get no one to hear me; and I thought as how, 
very like, I might find this ‘ere door open, if so be as Betsy had forgot 
to bolt it, as she mostly does, only it is so plaguy stiff on its 
"inges——” 

“ And, for a wonder, Betsy had not forgotten to bolt it,” interrupts 
Gerard, drily. ‘ Well, don’t let us have anything of this kind again, 
or, I warn you, you'll be packed off without a character.” 

Relieved at being let off so easily, the young fellow slinks away, 
and Gerard retraces his steps upstairs again. He cannot help 
laughing as he thinks of poor Esther’s tragic fears, of her agonised 
pleadings: “You must not go! I won't let you! you'll be killed !” 

“Tf I’m never in nearer peril of death than I was to-night,” he thinks, 
“T have every chance of outliving Methuselah. Was ever mountain 
delivered of so contemptible a mouse?” He laughs again. “‘ I won't 
let you! you'll be killed!’ Poor little thing ! I wonder has she come to 
herself yet? I must let her know that this bloodthirsty villain has 
not slain me outright this time.” Having reached her door, he 
pauses and listens. There is no sound within. He knocks gently— 
no answer: knocks again—still no reply. Half-hesitating, as one 
that stands doubtful on the threshold of a church, he opens the door 
and enters. The light burns on the dressing-table, and she lies still 
prone, where he had laid her, on the bed, still completely insensible. 
This swoon is‘horribly deathlike : 


Po a a wa we 6 . But she lies 

Not in the embrace of loyal death, who keeps 

His bride for ever, but in treacherous arms 

Of sleep, that sated, will restore to grief 

Her snatch’d a sweet space from his cruel clutch.” 


Her head is thrown back, and her round chin slightly raised. Over 
the tossed pillow wander the tangled riches of her swart hair; nerve- 
less on the counterpane lie the white carven hands and blue-veined 
wrists, on which the faint fine lines make a tender network. Half- 
shadowed by her dressing-gown, half-emerging from it, gleam bare 
feet, 


“That make the blown foam neither swift nor white.” 


He leans over her, gazing with passionate admiration at the heavy 
shut lids and upward curling lashes—with passionate admiration mixed 
with sharp pain ; for he can see, plainlier now in this long quiet look 
than in the hasty stolen glances he has hitherto given her, the purple 
stains under closed eyes, the little depressions in the rounded cheek, 
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the droop of the sweet sorrowful mouth. Iachimo’s words recur to 
him—lIachimo’s, as he gazed in his treachery upon the sleeping 
beauty of Imogen: 


: . . . Cytherea! 
How bra av ely thou } becom st; thy bed! fresh lily ! 
And whiter than the sheets! That I might touch! 
But kiss—one kiss! Rubies unparagon’d, 
How dearly they do *t!—'Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus. The flame o’ the taper 
Bows towards her, and would underpeep her lids 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 
Under those windows . “ 


But looking at a person with ever such warm approbation will not 
recover them from a swoon. What is he to do? He is horribly 
puzzled, so seldom before has he seen a fainted fellow-Christian. 
Vague ideas of having heard of burnt feathers held under nostrils 
recur to his mind. But whence to obtain feathers, unless he takes a 
pair of scissors and snips a hole in the feather-bed? There is 
nothing in all the great room more feathery than the stumpy end 
of an old quill-pen, with which Miss Craven is wont to indite her 
small accounts. Another specific flashes before his mental eye. 
Smelling-salts! He walks to the dressing-table, and carefully over- 
looks its slender load: brushes and combs, a Bible, and a fat pin- 
cushion—neither essence, unguent, nor scent of any kind. Esther’s 
toilet apparatus is but meagre. Shall he throw cold water over her ? 
What! and deluge all the ginger-moreen bed, thereby making it an 
even more undesirable resting-place than it is at present? Quite ata 
loss what to do, he returns to the bedside, and begins to chafe her 
cold hands between his two warm ones. Then he stoops over her, 
trying to discover any smallest sign of returning consciousness. 
When his lips are so close to hers, how can he help laying them yet 
closer? Men seldom do resist any temptation, unless it is very weak, 
and the objections to it very overwhelming. This temptation is not 
weak, and there are absolutely no objections to it. No one will ever 
know of this theft—not even the person upon whom it is committed : 
it will do her no harm, and to kiss her even thus unknowing, unre- 
turning, gives him a bitter joy. But, having once kissed her, he 
refrains himself, nor lays his lips a second time upon hers. Some- 
thing of shame comes over him, as one that has taken advantage of 
another’s helplessness—one that, for an instant, has let the brute 
within him get the upper hand of the man. Only he caresses gently 
her two cold hands, and his eyes dwell on her face, watching longingly 
for the first small symptom of back-coming life. His patience is 
rewarded, after a time; after a time there comes a quivering about 
the eyelids, a tremor about the mouth—then a deep-drawn sighing 
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respiration. Always with a sigh does the soul come back to its dark 
cottage, having journeyed away from it for awhile. The curtain-lids 
sweep back from the spirit’s windows; and, pale and clear, her eyes’ 
dark glories shine upon him, conscious yet bewildered. Then a little 
stealing red, like the tint that dwells in a sea-shell’s lips, flows into 
each pure cheek; then comes pale consciousness, and with it re- 
collected terrors. “Where is he?” she asks, in a low frightened 
voice. “Is he gone ?—did he get in ?—did he hurt you ?” 

“He was not a very formidable burglar, after all,’ Gerald answers, 
with a reassuring smile: “it was only Thomas, who had been seeing 
his sweetheart home, and was trying to get into the house without 
being heard.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad! But” ‘(her eyes straying confusedly round the 
room) “ how did I get here? When last I remember anything I was 
in the passage.” 

“T carried you here.” 

“And then went and found out about this man ?” 

“Ts 

“ And then came back here ?” 

“Yes. I hope you don’t think me very impertinent,’ he says, 
apologetically ; ‘but I could not bear the idea of your lying here, 
insensible, without any one making an attempt to bring you round.” 

Recollecting what his own method of bringing her round had been, 
his conscience gives him a compunctious stab. She blushes furiously, 
and, raising herself into a sitting posture, begins to twist up her hair 
with both hands. 

“You are better now,” he says, tenderly, but with perfect respect ; 
“T will go.” 

He moves towards the door, but, before he can reach it, it flies 
open hastily; and Constance, dishevelled, dressing-gowned, flurried 
out of all likeness to herself, bursts in. “Oh, Miss Craven! I’m so 
frightened! I heard people talking outside St. John ! 1” 

Mrs. Siddons might have been defied to crowd more solemnly tragic 
emphasis into one word than does Miss Blessington with the innocent 
dissyllable, “St. John !” 

“Well!” replies St. John, tartly, vexed past speaking at being 
discovered in such an utterly false position. 

“T suppose I may be allowed to ask what brings you here?” she 
says, drawing herself up to her stately height. 

“You certainly may,” he answers, endeavouring to recover his self- 
possession ; “and I have not the slightest objection to telling you. 
What brought me here was the endeavour to recover Miss Craven 
from a faint into which she fell on coming to tell me—as the only 
person within her reach—that a man was, as she imagined, endeavour- 
ing to break into the house.” 
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Even to his own ears this tale, as he tells it, sounds wofully im- 
probable. 

“ And you took no steps to prevent him ?” cries Constance, quickly ; 
her fears for her personal safety, for the moment, outweighing the 
claims of outraged virtue. 

“Pardon me! I did; but having discovered that it was only one of 
the footmen, who had been accidentally locked out, I came back to tell 
Miss Craven so, if she were recovered ; and, if not, to give her that 
assistance which any one human being may render to another without 
being called to account for it.” 

Having spoken, he folds his arms, and confronts her, calm and 
stately as herself. 

“T should hardly have imagined it was your business,” she replies, 
with scarce-concealed incredulity. ‘“ May I ask why you could not 
ring for the servants ?” 

“Because, as you are well aware,” he answers, trying to quell his 
rising anger, “if I were to ring from now till doomsday, not a soul 
would hear me: all the bells ring downstairs, and the servants’ bed- 
rooms are at least a quarter of a mile distant.” 

“Why could not you have come to me, then?” _ 

“The impropriety would, in that case, have been at least equal,” 
he answers, sarcastically; ‘“ and, to tell you the truth, such a course 
never occurred to me.” 

Something in his tone irritates her. “It is, of course, no concern 
of mine,” she says, with icy coldness. “If Miss Craven chooses to 
receive the visits of gentlemen, in her bedroom, at two o'clock in the 
morning, it does me no harm!” 

She moves towards the door, but he places himself between her and 
it ; and, grasping her wrist with unconscious roughness, speaks in a 
voice low and hoarse with anger, while his roused wrath glances upon 
her from out of his grey eyes—the eyes that hitherto have looked 
upon her only with indifference. 

“Constance! what do you mean by these insults? How dare you 
give utterance to them? Is your own mind so impure that you cannot 
believe in the purity of others ?” 

“You must allow that it is at least an equivocal position,” she 
answers, half-frightened by his stern looks, but keeping resolutely to 
her text. 

“Tt is,” he answers, remorsefully ; “I allow it—I bitterly feel it. 
And yet, if it were only myself that were concerned, I should scorn to 
descend to any more explanation than that I have already given you ; 
but for the sake of this most innocent girl, whom by my folly I have 
compromised, I swear to you, Constance—I solemnly take God to 
witness !—that it is exactly and simply as I have told you. Miss 
Craven had not recovered from her insensibility more than two minutes 
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before you came into the room ; I was in the act of leaving it as you 
entered. This is the whole plain truth: do you believe it ?” 

She does not answer. 

“Do you believe it ?” he repeats, earnestly. 

The mulish look comes into her face—the look he has begun to 
know so well. 

“Tt cannot be of much consequence to you whether I believe it or 
not,” she answers, still with that freezing calm of voice and face. 
“You have, at all events, adopted the best method of obtaining your 
release from that engagement which you so broadly hinted, only 
yesterday afternoon, that you wished to be free from. You have your 
wish—you are free !” 

“Ag you will,” he answers, gloomily. “God knows there never 
was much love in our connection; an iller-mated pair never came 
together ; it was a mere matter of business on both sides. But, as to 
saying that the pure accident which has brought Miss Craven and me 
into slight and transient collision to-night can have any influence upon 
the conclusion or continuance of our engagement—it is tantamount to 
telling me that what I have sworn to you, upon my honour as a 
gentleman, to be true, is false!” he says, his face growing white and 
fierce. 

“Ts it?” she says, with a quietly enraging smile; having that 
confidence in the shield of womanhood, which makes so many a woman 
gall a man to the uttermost, and expect him to stand by, serene, 
polite, and smiling. “ Unfortunately,” she continues, “Iam behind the 
spirit of the age; 1 am shackled with obsolete old notions of propriety 
and decency ; and therefore—as you have no longer any the smallest 
control over my actions—will you be so good as to allow me to go?” 

He drops her hand instantly, and, opening the door for her, bows 
his head haughtily, saying, “Go! I have neither the wish nor the 
power to detain you!” and as he so speaks she passes out. 

Meanwhile Esther, having slidden from the bed, stands with 
trembling limbs, grasping the back of a chair, and gazing from 
speaker to speaker with a world of surprise and horror in her great 
innocent eyes. As Miss Blessington leaves the room, St. John turns 
to her: 

“My darling!” he says, with an accent of passionate remorse, “ how 
will you ever forgive me for having exposed you to this?” 

She turns away from him, and covers her burning face with her 
hands. “Go!” she says, faintly —* go, this minute! Don’t say another 
word! Don’t give her any more reason for her wicked slanders! Go!” 

And he goes. 
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Cuapter XL. 


Or the three persons whose repose has been disturbed by the amours 
of Thomas the footman, only one is able to take up again the thread 
of interrupted slumber. Miss Blessington, having returned to her 
chamber, and having meditated calmly for a quarter of an hour on the 
knot in her destiny she has just untied, and having given one great 
sigh to the memory of the Gerard diamonds, lays down her golden 
scented head on her pillow again, and sleeps the sleep of the just. 
Miss Blessington has wellnigh mastered the secret of eternal youth 
and perennial beauty—incapacity for feeling any emotion. It is 
hardly likely that the god Sleep, who loves a quiet house, will visit 
two such unquiet temples as the brains of St. John and Esther; he 
goes away from them utterly, taking his gentle poppyheads with 
hin. 

St. John walks miles and miles up and down his bedroom carpet, 
pondering, deeply and vexedly, not on what his own course of conduct 
shall be—that he is already determined upon—but on what effect 
Miss Blessington’s coldly sceptical reception of his wildly improbable 
yet true tale is likely to have upon Esther. 

And Esther herself, having conceived a mortal aversion for the 
shelter of the ginger-canopied pavilion, wraps a great shawl round 
her, and, sitting down on the deep window-seat, watches for the first 
streak of dawn, which, on these winter mornings, are long, long 
coming. Though it is a winter night, her hands burn hot and dry ; 
for the last few days she has had a sharp pain in her side—to-night 
it is getting yet sharper; it begins to hurt her to draw her breath. 
Two thoughts keep buzzing about her brain: “I am going to be 
ill,” and “I am going to be turned away.” She throws aside her 
shawl, but the dry burning still continues. She has sat here for 
hours now, and the dawn’s feet are beginning slowly to climb the 
steps from the eastern gate. The battle between day and night is 
yet undecided ; almost equally they divide the sky between them. 
Perhaps it is the night’s excitement that has given her this fever ; 
perhaps the cold morning air would refresh her. She waits until 
day’s victory is complete, and then—being already dressed—puts on 
hat and jacket, and steals noiselessly downstairs, to the garden-door 
that has been the cause of so much mischief, out into the garden 
between the brown-earthed beds, where the winter aconite’s small 
yellow heads and green tippets are beginning to push themselves into 
sight, and thence into the park. 

There is no wind abroad, only heavy rain-clouds outwalling the 
infant sun, and the unwarmed air has a piercing chilliness in it. 
Esther has not proceeded far, and is standing thoughtful on the brow 
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of a little knoll, from whence one looks down on the dark flag-fringed 
pool, when she is aware of a footstep behind her ; and the next instant 
St. John Gerard stands by her side. 

“What have you come here for ? Why have you followed me ?” she 
asks, turning upon him in hasty dismay. “ Miss Blessington’s windows 
look this way—she will see us together.” 

“ Let her see us,” he answers, doggedly. 

“She will never believe that it was by accident we have met!” cries 
poor Esther, in great agitation. 

“She will be right, then; it is not accident.” 

“She will think that it was an appointment!” she says, clasping 
her hands in unfeigned distress. 

“ Let her think so!” 

“Tt is very well for you to talk in this way!” she says, with pas- 
sionate reproach. “ You are a man—you may defy the opinion of 
the world ; but is it so easy for me ?” 

“Why should her opinion concern either you or me ?” he inquires, 
gravely. “What is she now to either of us? Did not you last 
night, with your own ears, hear my dismissal pronounced ?” 

She stoops her head until her hat almost conceals her face from 
him. 

“She was angry,” she says, in a low voice; “she will be sorry for 
the things she said ; she will forgive you.” 

“Will she ?” he answers, quietly smiling. “I think not; to tell 
you the truth, I don’t mean to ask her.” 

She lifts her face, suddenly earnest, to him. 

“You must!” she says, eagerly. ‘“ You must explain to her, as 
you tried to do last night, that what happened then” (a painful blush) 
“is no possible reason why her engagement to you should be broken 
off. You must convince her of this—you must, indeed; for my sake 
you must !” 

He looks down, frowning heavily. 

“When a galley-slave’s chains have been knocked off, must he 
handcuff himself again ?” 

“ Why did you handcuff yourself at first?” she asks, with impulsive 
vehemence. “ Whose doing was it but your own? What madness first 
impelled you to ask her to marry you?” 

“ Because,” he answers, with emotion, fixing his upbraiding eyes 
upon her—“ because I was smarting miserably under the blow you 
had just given me—you, who had made me mistrust .everything 
attractive, and womanly, and innocent-seeming. I was obliged to 
marry some one; that is one of the many curses attached to being 
an eldest son, and the last male heir of an inconveniently old family. 
I said to myself, ‘She is too dull to deceive me, too passionless to 
disgrace me.’ I chose her because she was, of all the women I knew, 
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the one least capable of calling forth emotion of any kind whatever in 
me—consequently, the one most powerless to make me suffer.” 

The words of his defence came quick and hurried. She is silent 
for a moment; then, uplifting imploring eyes to his: ‘“ Mr. 
Gerard,” she says, tremblingly, “the twenty-four hours you asked 
me to allow you yesterday are nearly expired: have you come to 
say ‘ good-bye’ to me? If so, it is well; you remember your 
promise ?” 

“‘T remember it,” he answers, slowly, “and I am prepared to— 
break it. Don’t look so reproachful, Esther! I am ready to make 
you as good a one instead. I am ready to swear,” he says, his face 
all kindling in the grey cold morning with eager passion—“I am 
ready to swear to you that I will never leave you again, unless you 
send me away, until death do us part. Will that promise do as well 
as the other ?” 

She gives a little cry of astonishment. “What do you mean ?” 
she asks, faintly, moving a step farther away from him. 

“T mean,” he says, solemnly, his countenance all shining with the 
light of a great new joy, “that I am sick of my life without you, 
Esther ; and you—you are sick of yours without me, aren’t you ?” 

She cannot deny it, and is unwilling to allow it; so keeps a 
troubled silence. 

“There must be some reason,” he continues, passionately, “for 
your failing health, for your thin white cheeks, for your total loss 
of beauty (with a smile), as Constance tersely worded it yesterday. 
Am Lright; or is it my conceit that makes me think that I have some 
concern in the change ?” 

“You are mistaken,” she cries, hastily—the idea that pity for her 
miserable appearance has brought him back to her flashing gallingly 
across her mind. “I was very fond of you—very; it was a great 
grief to me when you threw me away from you; but I could have 
done without you, if—if—I had not lost my boy.” 

She turns away, to hide her quivering lips and swelling tears: it is 
so seldom that she speaks of her dead, that the mere naming of him 
seems to make his loss the clearer. 

Gerard’s face falls a little. “Could you?” he says, simply and 
sadly. “No doubt! I was unreasonable to suppose that I could be 
indispensable to any one.” 

They walk on in silence side by side. It is beginning to rain, 
heavy drops ushering in a winter storm. The deer-barn is near—the 
deer-barn, with steep red roof, lichen-painted, standing on a little 
rise, among a company of ancient hornbeams, whose twisted trunks 
lean this way and that. For the last twenty years, every young 
lady that has come to stay at the Hall has sketched the deer-barn. 

“This is not fit weather for you to be out in,” Gerard says, 
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solicitously glancing at his companion’s slight figure and fever-bright 
eyes. “Let us shelter here till the storm is over !” 

Having reached it, Esther stands watching heaven’s quick large 
tears falling heavy on earth’s chill breast ; St. John walks up and 
down on the rough earth-floor, buried in thought. At length, 
rousing himself, he approaches Esther, and speaks, calmly at first, 
but with increasing vehemence as he proceeds: 

“Esther, I have been thinking what a short section of my life, 
counting by days and weeks, the time that I have known you forms ; 
that month at Felton, when we had scarcely eyes or ears for any 
one but each other, and this month here, when we have hardly ex- 
changed two words. I suppose I know very little about you, really ; 
you may be a very bad worthless girl, for all I know to the contrary. 
God knows I have not had much reason to think you a very good 
one; and yet, good or bad—well, as you say, and as I have no reason 
to doubt, that you can get on without me—I cannot, for the life of 
me, bear any longer the dragging of the endless empty days without 
you. Esther!” he says, with passionate hunger in his eyes, “I 
want you! I must have you for my own! Is there now any reason 
why I should not ?” 

“Have you forgotten,” she asks, with a melancholy smile, “the 
night when you told me that you would never forgive me, either in 
this world or the next? What have I done since to make you 
change your mind? Iam no different to what I was then—unless, 
perhaps, I may be a little wickeder; I have been most unhappy, and 
adversity makes one wicked.” 

“T suppose I have lost my senses,” he answers, with excitement. 
“ But it seems to me now that, even were you to deceive me again, as 
you did at Felton—if you were to cheat me, and tell me falsehoods 
with the same baby-innocent face that you did there—even then 
I should not repent of my bargain. Of two evils it would be the 
least; it would be better than never to have possessed you at all. 
Only, child, one thing I beg of you,” he continues, with reproachful 
entreaty: “if you mean to trick me a second time, don’t let me find 
it out for a little while! Let me be happy for a year—a month— 
a week !” 

Her eyes rest on the ground, and a painful red spreads on either 
cheek. Despite the honest yearning love that vibrates along his 
voice, she cannot cast out from her heart that galling suspicion that 
has stolen there. 

“You are very good,” she makes answer, in a constrained voice ; 
“and it is very generous of you trying to hide your real motive; but 
I can see it: it is pity! You look at me, and think, ‘She was a 
pretty girl once, and now she has grown old and thin and plain, and 
it is all for love of me! Yes, it is pity !” 
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“You are right,” he answers, earnestly ; “it is pity, profound pity, 
for the most miserable, discontented fellow upon God’s earth—to wit, 
myself.” 

She raises her eyes slowly, and fixes them searchingly on his eager 
flushing face ; and, looking, can doubt no longer. 

“Tf I was over-harsh to you that night at Felton,” he continues, 
rapidly, “and I am willing now to own that I was—for, after all, it 
was not against me that you had most greatly sinned—lI have, at all 
events, paid heavily enough for it. What do you suppose I have 
suffered during the last month, watching you day by day wearing out 
your young life in a cold servile drudgery—hearing you strain your 
poor little tired voice in the interminable readings to that insatiable 
old man! Essie, I’m not a particularly pleasant fellow to live with— 
sometimes I believe I am particularly unpleasant—but, at my worst, 
I'm not so bad as old Blessington.” 

At that she laughs a little, but shakes her head. 

“Why do you shake your head?” he asks, manlike, pursuing the 
hotlier the more she seems to hold back. “Is it,” he says (a heavy 
fear quickening his pulses, and making his voice come thick and harsh), 
“that you want to tell me by signs, what you dare not tell me in 
words to my face, that the old love is dead, killed by my hard words 
that miserable night at Felton? Oh, love! it must have been but a 
weakly thing, if a few rough words could kill it!” 

She docs not answer. 

“ You did love me once, Esther,” he continues, vehemently ; “I know 
you did! I knew it then, only, in my blind rage, I affected to dis- 
believe it. You must have loved me, when you, who had always been 
so shy, so reserved, so maidenly to me, of your own accord—do you 
recollect, sweet ?—held out your arms to me, and flung yourself upon my 
breast. God only knows how hard it was for me to put you away !” 

At the recollection his speech calls up, her face is struck with a 
convulsive emotion ; but still she holds her peace. 

“Esther, speak!—and yet, perhaps, when you have spoken, I shall 
wish that you had kept silence. Say anything you will, do anything 
you will, only don’t kill me by telling’ me that so sweet a thing can 
be dead !” 

She lifts her heavy eyes to him, and in them is the look of a 
hunted animal. “Why do you torment me with these questions ?” 
she asks, passionately. “If my love for you is dead, you ought to be 
thankful ; for, while it was alive, it brought nothing but misery to 
either of us.” 

“Tf you think so, it must indeed be dead,” he answers, deeply 
wounded. 

“Why will you insist on driving me into a corner?” she asks, with 
the accent of a person rendered irritable by pain. “ Why will you 
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force me to make admissions that I don’t want to make? What is 
the good of my owning that I love you still, when I am determined 
never to marry you ?” 

“Never to marry me!” hs repeats; unable, in his immense 
surprise, to do more than say her own words after her. A man is 
always overwhelmed with astonishment at the idea of any woman not 
being overjoyed to espouse him. . 

“Never to marry you!” she reiterates, steadily. “I was a bad- 
enough match for you before—without fortune, position, or connexion ; 
people would have pitied you then for being drawn into such a 
marriage ; but now——” 

“ But now, what ? 

“But now that Iam a companion,” she continues, with a bitter 
pride—* an anomalous animal, just two shades higher than the lady’s- 
maid in my own estimation, and probably not that in any one else’s— 
a companion, too, of whom people can say the things that Miss 
Blessington will say of me now——” 

“What do you mean? What sort of things can she say ?” 

But Esther maintains a shamed red silence. 

“That you are completely passée ?” 

“No, not that !—that would not concern me much.” 

“That the way you cough in the evening fidgets her to death ?” 

* No, not that!” 

“That you are over-sensitive, as these sort of people always are ?” 
(with a faint mimicking of Miss Blessington’s slow languor of articu- 

lation). 

“ No, not that! 4 

5 What then ?” 

“You must remember the things she said; you were there, and it 
is not more than five hours ago,” she answers, with some impatience. 

“J forget every word she uttered except three.” 

“ And what were they ?” 

“You are free.” 

“She did not mean them,” says Esther, trying to speak with dis- 
passionate calmness; “she was under an erroneous impression when 
she said them ; she will take you back again.” 

“Take me back again!” he repeats, angrily. “Good heavens, 
Ksther! are you bent on driving me mad? Not satisfied with refusing 
me point-blank yourself, are you determined to insult me, by forcing 
upon me a woman for whom, as you know—as you must have known 
from the first moment you saw us together—I have never felt any- 
thing but the profoundest, coldest indifference ?” 

“T meant no insult,” she replies, apologetically: “I only meant to 


say what is true—that she is a suitable match for you—that she is your 
equal,” 
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“Ts she?” he retorts, ironically. ‘“ You are very good, I’m sure ; I 
ask for bread, and you give mea stone. For God’s sake, Essie, if you 
will have nothing to say to me yourself, at least spare me the de- 
gradation of listening to your kind and disinterested plans for my 
welfare !” 

Under this severe snub, Miss Craven remains silent. 

“Ts it,” he continues, presently, his indignation being a little 
cooled, “ the mere fact of my being well-off that damns me in your 
eyes? If so, I think I may plead ‘not guilty,’ seeing that this oppres- 
sive wealth of mine lies on the other side of Sir Thomas’s death—an 
event probably, at least, as distant as the millennium.” 

She gazes out (not seeing it the while) at the driving rain, while a 
troubled look flits over her small grave face; but she says neither 
“Yea ” nor “ Nay.” 

“ When I am asking you to give me your whole sweet life,” he cries, 
impulsively, snatching one of her little cold hands, “are you so un- 
generous as to wish me to have absolutely nothing to offer you in 
return ?” 

Still silence. 

“ Essie !” he says, drawing her nearer to him, and looking resolutely 
down into her timid reluctant eyes, “I don’t ask you to have pity 
upon me—that is a puling, cowardly way of making love, I always 
think ; if the only road to a woman’s heart lies through her compas- 
sion, I had rather never get there at all—but I ask you to pity your- 
self! To be my wife, ill-tempered and jealous as I, no doubt, should 
often be, would be distinctly a better fate than to be old Blessington’s 
drudge. Child! have you no pity for yourself?” 

“ None whatever,” she answers, with emotion. “I am not in the 
least sorry for myself: I richly deserve everything that is come to 
me! As long as I am unhappy myself, I can better bear the recollec- 
tion of my vile conduct to the best and loyalest lover ever any woman 
had !—if I began to be happy, I think my remorse would kill me !” 

He drops her hand suddenly, with a gesture of anger. “I have 
been sacrificed to him once already,” he says, fiercely ; ‘“‘am I to be 
sacrificed a second time to a sentimental recollection of him—to the 
mere memory of his perfections ?” 

She raises her rejected hand and its fellow deprecatingly towards 
him. “Don’t be angry with me,” she cries, pleadingly ; “this has 
nothing to say to him; the reason why I will not marry you is that I 
am a mésalliance for you.” 

“That is my concern, I imagine,” he answers, stifily. 

“T think not,” she rejoins, gently. ‘“ You have lost your senses, as 
you told me just now ; you are mad, and I am sane; therefore I can 
judge better than you yourself what is for your good: some day you 
will agree with me !” 
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“Never!” he replies, emphatically ; and with that, she standing 
nigh, and the temptation being mighty, he flings his arms sans 
cérémonie about her supple body, and strains her to his breast. 

Outside the rain streams down with a continuous quiet noise; the 
dappled deer are holding their branchy heads together under the old 
leafless hornbeams for shelter. For one moment Esther lies passive in 
her lover’s arms, yielding to the bliss of that rough embrace; and, 
after all, among the blisses that we wot of, what is there so great as, 


« After long grief and pain, 
To feel the arms of your true love 
Round you once again ?” 


Then her recollected resolution comes back. “ Let me go!” she says, 
faintly ; “this is not right!” 

“Right or wrong,” he answers, doggedly, “it is the one moment 
worth being called ‘life’ that I have spent since I was fool enough to 
cut my own throat by parting from you.” 

“Let me go!” she says, again; and he, holding her still prisoner, 
but putting her a little farther from him, that he may the more dis- 
tinctly see the workings of her countenance, says steadily : 

“ Essie, 1 am not unjust; I will let you go this instant, to any 
quarter of the world that you wish, without a word of remonstrance, if 
you will only look up in my face and say, ‘St. John, I don’t love you.’” 

She lifts, with infinite difficulty, eyes in which pride and shy passion 
are fighting a duel to the death, and falters: “St. John, I don’t——” 
but, in the mid-utterance of that falsehood, her voice fails suddenly, 
and she buries her burning, shamed face on his breast. 

“T knew it!” he cries, triumphantly, dropping a light kiss—for 
has not her hesitation confessed him her owner ?—upon her bent 
head. “I risked my everything upon that test, and it has not failed 
me. Even your miserable pride, Esther, could not constrain you to 
such a lie! With your heart beating against mine, as if we had but 
one between us, your lips did not dare frame those ugly words.” 

She gives no verbal answer ; but, with head shame-drooped, tries, with 
trembling hands, to push away the arms that so closely, warmly bind her. 

“Oh love!” he cries, with an accent of impatient but tender upbraid- 
ing, “are you struggling to get away from me still? Am I never to 
persuade any good thing to stay with me? Will you never forgive me 
the sin of being an eldest son ? God knows it is not my fault—that it 
was not my choice to be born amongst the drones! Oh, Essie, is it 
just of you to punish me for what I cannot help ?” 

“T don’t wish to punish you,” she answers, trembling (seeing that 
she wished to be away from him, he has released her from his arms). 
‘The real way to punish you would be to let you have your will—to 
say, ‘I will marry you, St. John!” 
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“Tn God’s name punish me, then! No one ever took chastisement 
meeklier than I will this.” 

“ And what would the end be?” she asks, sadly. “You would be 
insanely happy for a little while—a month—two months, perhaps— 
and then you would get tired of me. There is nothing in me, I 
think,” she says, simply, “ to keep a man’s love after the first madness 
is over: I never had anything but a pretty face, and now even that is 
gone in the eyes of every one but you.” 

“What! in Linley’s?” he asks, with a half-jealous smile. 

She blushes, but goes on, without heeding the inquiry. “Some 
day you would wake up and say, ‘I have thrown myself away; and 
I—I prefer to say it for you now, while it is yet time.” 

He makes a movement to interrupt her, but she continues: “ When 
a person has once lost confidence in another, they can never get it 
quite back again; you would never quite trust me. Only the other 
day you thought hard things of me, because I seemed grateful to Mr. 
Linley for talking friendlily to me: I saw it in your eyes as you rode 
past us that night ; and—which is the last and greatest reason of all 
—you would not like people to say of your wife the things that Miss 
Blessington will enable them to say of me.” 

“Even granting,” breaks in Gerard, with indignant violence—“ and 
God forbid my ever granting anything of the kind !—that it is in her 
or any one else’s power to blast your reputation, what pleasure could 
it possibly give one girl to sully the good name of another, whom she 
must know in her heart of hearts to be as innocent as herself ?” 

“None whatever, perhaps, if I remain as I am,” she answers, 
collectedly, though a little bitterly. “As Esther Craven, I am too 
insignificant to clash with her; but if I were to be your wife—if I 
were to be her successor in that position for which she is, in her own 
and her friends’ opinion, so well suited—would not she be likely to give 
her own explanation of the change? She would describe things as 
they seemed to her, and people would believe her.” 

“Let them!” he answers, scornfully. “If you loved me perfectly, 
the only people that existed in the world for you would be yourself 
and me.” 

“TI do not love you perfectly, then, I suppose,” she answers, calmly ; 
“for not even the enormous happiness of being with you always, of 
being half your life, could compensate me for the degradation of 
bringing you a sullied name.” 

He turns away, with hands clenched and lips bitten, in the endeavour 
to be master of his useless surging rage. 

“St. John,” she says resolutely, laying her hand upon one of his, 
“you have made me two promises—one that you will go away and 
leave me to-day, and one that you will leave me never until I send 
you away. I keep you to the first: I send you away.” 
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“But I will not be sent!” he cries, fiercely, giving the reins to his 
passion. ‘The conditions under which that promise was made are 
utterly changed; the obstacle that parted us ¢hen no longer exists: 
there is none between us now but what is of your own raising. I am, 
therefore, no longer bound by that oath ; I will not go !” 

“Very well,” she answers, sighing: “then I must; and when one 
is to have a foot or a hand cut off, it is best to doit at once. St. 
John, I will not sleep another night under the same roof with you! 
Good-bye !” 

But he turns away sullenly. ‘“ You may say ‘ good-bye’ to me, but 
I will never say ‘ good-bye’ to you: death is the only ‘good-bye’ I will 
accept as valid between us !” 

She makes no rejoinder, but, slipping from his side out into the 
wild wintry rain, flies across the park away from him. 

“ Esther !—Esther !” he calls after her; but the “drip, drip” of 
the great swollen rain-drops from the eaves of the deer-barn is his 
only answer. 











Aleaudrine Cinne. 





We have lately received some interesting particulars about this 
young, beautiful, and adventurous woman; and as she may be little 
known to our English readers, we propose to give a slight sketch of 
her life in these pages, from information derived from the most 
authentic sources. 

Lhe mother of Alexandrine Tinné was a lady about the Court of 
the present Queen of Holland, and a descendant of a good old Dutch 
family renowned for their love of art. She married an Englishman, 
a merchant prince; and upon his death in 1856, when Alexandrine 
was five years old, being in possession of an ample fortune, she resolved 
to gratify her love of travel, and started for the East with her little 
daughter and sister, establishing herself in a charming country- 
house near Cairo. Alexandrine grew up a beautiful and vivacious 
girl, with a keen appreciation of the grand and wild in nature; 
and the sight of the Pyramids aroused within her an ardent desire 
to explore the unknown regions of Africa—a desire which, as heiress 
to a large fortune, she was enabled freely to gratify. She was a 
bold and daring horsewoman, and it was her delight to mount the 
wildest horses, as she could manage them with the utmost skill and 
confidence. 

Her beauty and daring, as well as the rumour of her great wealth, 
naturally attracted many suitors, and those, too, of good birth and 
position: two barons followed her as far as the wilds of Africa, even 
to Khartoum, but to each and all she turned a deaf ear. Her uncon- 
querable aversion to matrimony gave rise to the foolish report that 
she had been driven into the desert by a hopeless passion for some 
unattainable prince, but her independent and somewhat rugged 
character, so little understood by the majority, is a sufficient answer 
to this absurd supposition. The cause may rather be found in the 
fact of her having contracted an engagement in very early youth, 
which was broken off without any fault on her part, and which 
created a subsequent distrust to men in general. It is to be deplored 
that she carried this feeling so far as to decline the companionship in 
her travels of men of scientific education, full of ability and courage, 
and of birth equal to. her own. ‘This circumstance much ¢iminished 
the value of her undertakings, considering the vast sums expended on 
them, and the dangers on her travels were increased tenfold by her 
haying no one to restrain and keep her negro band in order. 
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The first great journey which she undertook was to the Cape North, 
where she became acquainted with Saal, the Norwegian painter, so 
celebrated for the peaceful beauty of his landscapes, depicting the 
brilliant twilight of those northern regions. 

Before she was eighteen years of age she had made a tour through 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; and these countries, especially the last- 
named, exercised such a fascination over her, that henceforth her love 
of desert life and her desire to trace the Nile to its source became 
more confirmed than ever. In her hazardous expeditions, first to 
Khartoum, and then to the Gazelle river, she was accompanied by her 
mother and aunt, by whom she was almost idolised, and who were 
ready to follow wherever her adventurous spirit led the way. At the 
Gazelle river, in consequence of the pestilential climate, she had the 
grief of losing both these dear relatives; and soon after the physician 
and botanist, Dr. Steudner, the interpreter, two of the Dutch maids, 
and a German gardener, all of whom had belonged to the party, fell 
victims to the same fatal influence. Mademoiselle Tinné was terribly 
affected by these calamities, and withdrew into the utmost seclusion. 
Her brother-in-law, who had hurried over from England to Cairo, 
upon hearing the sad news, endeavoured to persuade her to leave her 
nomadic life, and to return to civilisation with him, but all his 
entreatigs were thrown away ; her aversion to Europe, and everything 
European, had so much increased upon her, that she had become a 
complete Oriental in tastes, habits, and manner of life. Her house- 
hold was composed, almost without exception, of negroes, who had 
lived from childhood in Egypt, Tripoli, Algiers, and other half-civi- 
lised countries, and whose originally warlike qualities were stifled 
by their present soft enervating life. In times of danger they were 
perfectly useless as a house-guard, and at other times they were the 
most sluggish and good-for-nothing troop of servants. Her love of 
Orientalism, unfortunately, led her to gratify wishes which should have 
been repugnant to her womanly feelings. She allowed polygamy 
among her more favoured servants, and even chose out four young 
white Algerine women for her steward’s harem. She could not after- 
wards refuse similar concessions to her other servants, and in this 
way a perfect colony of women and¥thildren grew up around her, so 
that during her later travels her followers had the appearance of a 
band of emigrants on the march. 

She adopted the costume of the Arabian women, which, though 
extremely becoming to her tall and graceful figure, was sometimes the 
occasion of great scandal, especially when she was at Tunis, the Paris 
of Barbary. Wishing to claim the consular protection, she was 
announced at the Dutch Consul’s, attired as she was in her Arabian 
dress, but was at first refused admission, on the plea that the Consul 
did not receive Arabian women. Upon her presenting herself a 
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second time, she was admitted, but was addressed in the follow- 
ing severe manner: “ Mademoiselle, as the Dutch Government 
gave you letters of recommendation to me, I naturally expected to 
see a respectable lady, but instead of this a Bedouin woman is intro- 
duced.” He persisted in refusing her a safe-conduct through Tunis 
unless she appeared in European dress; but she, adhering to her 
beloved costume, immediately left the city. Wherever she’ appeared, 
however, with her black and glossy court, she was treated as an extra- 
ordinary and highly honoured guest. She never went anywhere 
without being attended by an eunuch, not so much for protection, but 
because amongst Turkish women of distinction it was considered 


absolutely necessary for them t» be accompanied by the chief slave of 


the harem. 

It was while she was at Massr-Antica, part of the old town of Cairo, 
that Herr Gentz called upon her, and it is from him that we glean 
some interesting details about herself and her surroundings. After 
ransacking every corner of Cairo to find some sign of her abode, he 
at last had recourse to the donkey-boys, who, as is well known, are 
the cabmen of Cairo. They all seemed well acquainted with Made- 
moiselle Tinné, under the name of the Dutch Countess, and she had 
quite a reputation for kindness to animals, when wounded or sick, 
even converting her own dwelling into a hospital for them. On one 
occasion she had rescued two poor broken-down donkeys from the 
hands of their tormentors, and taken them in for rest and food. This 
circumstance was soon made known, and from that time all the sick 
and worn-out animals were brought tothe “Countess” to be cured. 
The outside of her house looked in a most ruinous condition, and dark 
tortuous passages had to be traversed before reaching the open fore- 
court, which had a most picturesque effect with its three tall palm- 
trees, their summits glistening in the burning sun, and a deep blue 
sky above them. On the outside stone staircase leading to the back 
apartments, apes might be seen sunning themselves; little negroes, 
boys and girls, lay basking in the warm sunshine; while tall Soudan 
women, with dazzling eyes and teeth, were thrusting their woolly 
heads inquisitively out of the broken windows. Long-haired Nubian 


greyhounds sprang towards thd§newcomer, and an old white-headed _ 


Berber, who acted as porter to Mademoiselle Tinné, led him through 
a second court out of which opened several large rooms, which con- 
tained the ethnographical collections that had been brought from the 


interior of Africa upon fifty camels, and ushered him into his mistress’ 


sitting-room. It had formerly been an old harem, and one side of the 
room was entirely composed of windows, through which it was im- 
possible, however, to see from the outside, as they were covered with 
fine lattice-work. This diffused a subdued light through the apart- 
ment, and lent a mystical charm to the whole. The floor was inlaid 
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with variegated marble, and the ceiling consisted of panellings of wood, 
decorated with Turkish carving. Round the sides of the room were 
the usual divans, and in the middle stood a few quaint three-legged 
stools, fantastically carved, from the country of Njam-Njam. The only 
European article of furniture in the room was a modest wooden table, 
on which was placed a large Arabian lantern, still in use among the 
Pashas; and, close by, lay scattered about books and sketches of 
Theodor Von Heuglin’s. 

Mademoiselle Tinné herself wore an Eastern shawl bound round her 
head, and an_Egyptian garment with long white sleeves, and of a shot 
grey silk, was thrown over her black mourning skirt. Her feet were 
encased, according to the Arabian fashion, in morocco-leather boots. 
Though her countenance wore the impress of grief and sickness, it 
was still striking from its intellectual as well as physical beauty, and 
her manner was so charming that it produced a pleasant impression 
upon all who addressed her. She sat on the floor in Turkish fashion, 
while Herr Gentz sketched her various slaves, some of whom were 
quite beautiful, and she was very communicative to him about her life 
and experiences. 

The young children, and beautiful dogs, were a great amusement to 
her in her seclusion, and the latter were the means of her forming a 
slight but curious connection with a young German. About the time 
that Gerhard Rohlf’s travels were being discussed in the papers, a 
young student, fired with enthusiasm, ran away from his college at 
Meissen, in Saxony, and after going through all sorts of adventures, 
and displaying the most wonderful perseverance and cunning, suc- 
ceeded in reaching Africa, and finding out the great traveller. This 
student’s name was Krause ; but, unfortunately for him, Gerhard Rohlf 
could not gratify his heart’s desire of taking him to share his perils, 
but he sent him, with a letter of recommendation, to Mademoiselle 
Tinné, who, however, could not serve him any further than by giving 
him the superintendence of her Arabian greyhounds. A month 
before the commencement of her last fatal journey she discharged 
him from his high office because one of the dogs had died, and she 
declared she could not bear to be reminded of its death by the sight 
of the keeper. Thus this young man owed his life to the death of 
a dog. 

Mademoiselle Tinné had a very compassionate heart, and it was 
related to Herr Gentz, by a missionary who knew her in Africa, that 
many 2 time she would dismount from her animal to allow a wounded 
slave to ride on it, while she herself waded for hours through the 
deepest marshes. She greatly wished to have built herself a residence 
in the Arabian style of architecture, the fantastic irregularities of 
which exactly accorded with her taste; and she had fixed upon Cairo, 
or the Nile island of Rhoda, on which are the beautiful gardens of 
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Ibrahim Pacha, with their luxuriance of tropical vegetation. She 
consulted the celebrated architect of the Viceroy about her plans, but 
the Viceroy, who evidently did not care to have her as a settler in 
his country, threw all kinds of obstacles in her way; and as almost 
two-thirds of the country belonged to him, it was easy for him to 
prevent her obtaining the necessary land. Disappointed in her in- 
tention, Mademoiselle Tinné left the Nile country, and set off in her 
own steam-vessel for the African shores of the Mediterranean. Some 
little time afterwards she went to Civita Vecchia, whence she visited 
Rome, where Gerhard Rohlf was staying on his return from his 
wanderings through the Sahara. As she was then meditating an 
expedition from ‘Tripoli to Timbuctoo, she asked him to accompany 
her, but he, unfortunately, had already received a commission from 
the King of Prussia to accompany the English army into Abyssinia. 
At the time of her tragic death, she was on her way from Murzuk to 
Ghat, in the neighbourhood of which place she had intended to remain 
till the autumn. She was out of health at the time, and thought 
that living out in tents would tend to the recovery of her strength. 
In the autumn of 1869 she had intended prosecuting her journey as 
far as the territories of the Sultan of Bornou, when she met her 
dreadful death at the hands of the Tuaregs, the most savage and 
notorious tribe inhabiting the Sahara, who go about with their faces 
completely covered, in order that they may never be recognised. 
One morning, a quarrel arose between the camel-drivers, as they 
were about to load the animals, and Mademoiselle Tinné’s two Dutch 
servants rushed out of the tent to separate them, but unfortunately 
without arms. At the same moment Mademoiselle Tinné appeared 
at the door of the tent with the chief of the Tuaregs, in which tribe 
she had only a short time previously placed the most singular 
confidence, considering their well-known ferocity, by inviting them to 
a survey of her encampment. She stepped forward to ask the cause 
of the quarrel, when she was struck down by a javelin thrust through 
her from behind. Her cries made the Dutch servants fly for their 
arms, but before they could reach them, they were stopped and 
instantly killed. The Tuaregs then threw themselves on the iron 
water-chests, which had excited their rapacity, as they imagined them 
to be full of money and valuables. ‘These, therefore, must be looked 
upon as the cause of the murder. Letters have since been received 
from Tripoli, dated the 30th September, which quite confirm the 
accounts of the terrible end of this unfortunate lady. The murderers 
have been taken by the Turkish magistrates, as well as a young 
negress, called Jasmina, and a portion of the stolen goods has been 
recovered. ‘T’chenucheu, the chief of the Tuaregs, to whose pro- 
tection she had confided herself, declared that he was in no way 
connected with the band of robbers, and knew nothing whatever of 
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their infamous design, and that he had assisted the magistrates in 
tracking them. . 

The tragic and untimely death of Mademoiselle Tinné is a loss to 
science, for she must not be regarded only as a romantic traveller, 
but as one to whom we are indebted for an extension of our 
geographical knowledge—especially as, in her expedition to the 
Gazelle river, she was accompanied by the celebrated Abyssinian 
traveller, Theodor von Heuglin. They determined the astronomical 
position of Meschra-el-Reg, the lake whence the Gazelle river takes its 
rise, though the lake itself had been discovered by Lejean; and 
after manifold hindrances, they succeeded in crossing two great rivers, 
the Djour and Kosanga, which flow into the Gazelle river, after 
traversing a marshy region of miles inextent. This enabled them to 
perceive where the waters separate between the western Upper Nile 
and two very important streams, the Makna and Sena, which run 
into the rapid currents of the Benne or Schari. Again, through this 
expedition, we have obtained some cognisance of a Central African 
inland sea, which probably exceeds the Lake Nyanza in size, and is 
situated somewhere under the third degree of north latitude. 

In that parched-up desert, which she had loved so much in 
lifetime, are the bones of that brave and unfortunate traveller now 
bleaching; her remains serving, with those of others who have 
perished there from hunger, thirst, or by the hand of the murderer, 
to point a way to the traveller through that pathless Sahara.” 


** We are indebted for our information to the well-known pericdical, 
* Die Gartenlauhe.” 
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Sliss Ellis’s Secret. 


Carter I. 


As I MADE my bow for the first time, I thought of Solicitor Heavi- 
tree’s prediction, and smiled inwardly. So this was Circe. The old 
lawyer must have been doting to think that I, for all my twenty-five 
years’ experience, should be no wiser than a schoolboy, who loves his 
country cousin just for something to love. 

Imprimis—she was not pretty—scarcely beautiful. Her look 
was despondent and demure; her mouth compressed; her hair was 
pale, as everything about her, and lay on her temples without wave or 
wrinkle. She was dressed in grey; and the quaint antique cut of the 
costume was in keeping with the painful precocity of her gravity. A 
glance took in these particulars. The miser was watching me atten- 
tively, and uneasily glancing at his daughter from time to time, as if to _ 
judge of the effect she had produced on me. As he turned to me his 
eyes had a pleading expression. I could swear he murmured in- 
wardly: “Spare her to me, my guest !” 

The dinner was short. We ate in silence. The miser counted his 
morsels; the daughter nibbled listlessly, like a caged linnet. The 
gloomy atmosphere of the place choked me, and I made mental resolu- 
tions of speedy flight. But the circumstance that had induced me to 
immure myself in the desert stony village, in company of a miser and 
lady of the amiable but peculiar views of the legendary Dame of 
Shalott, chained me unto my fate. 

I doubt whether the world in general remembers the great failure 
of Whitby & Co. as well as I. Truly, Whitby & Co. did very little 
harm to the world in general, which happily constitutes as good a 
claim to the world’s oblivion as that created by the gift of immeasur- 
able good. Morever, fiascoes like those of the unfortunate firm I am 
speaking of are somewhat trite in the world’s experience. But I per- 
sonally had peculiar reason to remember the bygone commercial 
catastrophe, insomuch that my family was its chief, nay sole, victim. 
In that great whirlpool of the Whitby house were sunk the accumu- 
lated fortunes of three generations of thrifty merchants, which consti- 
tuted my sole patrimony. My father, who had acquired the major 
part of his fortune by marriage, was of a frail luxurious disposition, 
and the blow killed him. I was left to the mercies of a vague and 
indifferent cousin-solicitor, and was bid make a home of a wizened 
house in the inspiriting neighbourhood of Red Lion Square. The 
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lawyer was good to me, on the whole. He put me to a middle-class 
grammar-school, and visited me occasionally in the holidays, But I 
fancy Cousin Heavitree saw my majority and the end of his guardian- 
ship approach with a feeling the reverse of regret. At least, on my 
emancipation from legal leading-strings, he bade me “look about” me 
with an unctuous cordiality that seemed to indicate that he held him- 
self quit of a hampering charge. I had the utmost difficulty in 
persuading him that without his assistance I could scarcely hope 
to find employment sufficient to keep me from starvation. At last 
Mr. Heavitree engaged to see about it. This operation was tardy 
in its fruits. I was infpatient, and thought myself somebody, and 
was anxious to get the opinion shared. However, after nearly four 
years’ enforced idleness, my cousin entered the breakfast-room one 
morning with a bundle of papers, and began briskly, with the air 
of a man who has settled everything : 

“Well, Paul, something has turned up at last. A very good 
post—honourable, and just sufficiently lucrative for a man of your 
years and education. But you must leave London. Here, read 
this letter ; it will explain everything; read aloud, if you please.” 

I took the letter, and read these words—traced in fine micro- 
scopical characters : | 

“ Colfax, October, 186—. 

“My pear GopraTHERr,—You are forgetting us. Why don’t you 
answer our letters? I thought I saw your handwriting a day or 
two ago, but the letter was addressed to our manager, Mr. Beryl. 
There's little enough to tell you, after all; I scarcely know why I 
write. My grandfather is well, and I am still Miss Florence. The 
new innamorato has imitated his predecessors, and I’m weeping for 
gay Lochinvar. In sober truth, I laughed heartily; though my 
poor grandfather is in despair—scarcely in despair though, for he 
has firm faith yet, born of heaven knows what confidence, in the 
Diew malin and your godchild’s physique.” 


“ What does it all mean ?” said I, interrupting the reading. 

“Only a young girl's gossip,” said my cousin. “She runs on in 
that tone until the middle of the letter. So skip a few lines here and 
there, and I will tell you when to give all your attention.” 

“* How strange, O my godfather, that those persons pretending to 
love me should be affrighted by so slight a thing! Where, indeed, is 
the eye of Angelica and Roland r 





“There, pass that over,” interrupted Mr. Heavitree ; “go on here, 
at the third page.” 

I pursued : 

“«T was forgetting the primitive vacson d’étre of this long letter. 
Mr. Beryl is about to leaye us. He has obtained a lucrative post in 
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London, and is only waiting until we shall have found him a successor. 
But whence will such a thing come? My grandfather thinks you can 
help us in this, and I am sure you will. Find us a manager—a second 
edition, de luxe, if you will, of the incomparable Beryl. Above all, 
hasten, or we shall be left managerless.’” 

“That will do,” said the solicitor. . ‘‘ You understand the affair. A 
steward or manager is required, to direct a large property in the north.” 

“Ts it very far?” I inquired, scarcely enthusiastic. 

“Oh, no—in Yorkshire. The people are charming; you will be 
completely at home.” 

“Do you know them well ?” 

“Bolton is my oldest friend. I am one of his granddaughter’s 
guardians—a sleeping one latterly, it is true. Bolton owns an ex- 
tensive cotton-factory. I repeat it, they are charming people. I 
know of but one fault that they can be reproached with.” 

“One. Well, I ought to be able to endure that—what is it ?” 

“ Economy pushed to its utmost limits.” 

“Tn fact, your friend is slightly parsimonious ?” 

“Slightly. They call him Miser Bolton in the neighbourhood.” 

“That's encouraging.” 

“T don’t want to encourage you. You asked me to find you em- 
ployment. Itis found. Accept or refuse it—as you will.” 

_ My cousin’s tone decided me. 

“T accept, sir,” said I. 

“Well, you won’t regret it,” returned he, with renewed warmth 
of tone and a mysterious smile. “I will write and announce your 
advent——Ah! by-the-bye,” he added, suddenly, “you are not in 
love ?” 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

“T mean—are your affections engaged—is your heart your own?” 

“ My own, and whole.” 

“So much the worse. I am serious.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean, that there will be danger in your new abode.” 

“ How so?” 

“You will fall in love with my goddaughter.” 

“Oh, reassure yourself ; I am case-hardened.” 

“Eh! but I’m deucedly anxious.” 


9) 


“The young lady is irresistible, then ? 
St. Anthony. 

“She is good and beautiful as a madonna,” returned Heavitree, 
with perfect gravity. “But you had better be blind and dull. He 
must be high indeed who could reach my virgin Flo. Crichton him- 
self would fail to touch her were he to come on foot and with shiny 
coat-seams.” 


said I, smiling strongly as 
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“A young lady with those decided views is not likely to do me 
much harm,” said I, disdainfully. 

Mr. Heavitree shook his head. 

“Who knows? She at least possesses the charm of forbidden fruit, 
he said. 

“Then what makes him tell me all this ?” thought I. 

I went down to the West Riding in November. I found my 
destination to be a little lazy village, called Colfax, only galvanised 
at early morning and sunset by the irruption of factory-folk from 
Mr. Bolton’s neighbouring cotton-mills. The sun was setting when 
I arrived at my new employer’s house, which was removed by half a 
mile of common-land from the hamlet and factories. My first im- 
pression of Mr. Bolton was a favourable one. He had a fine clean- 
cut miser’s face—cold, calm, austere. You could understand that he 
nourished his vice as—well, worse men fulfil a long duty. For the 
rest, his manners and appearance were those of a courteous gentleman. 
He read the letter I gave him, after having carefully weighed it to 
see that it contained no specie. 

“Sir,” said he at last, with some hesitation, “I can only offer you 
a small salary at present——” 

“T am aware of the amount,” I interrupted, to put him at his ease. 
“ Mr. Heavitree has given me all needful instructions.” 

“ Ah,” said he, relieved. “You have no family, I believe ?” 

“T am alone.” 

“Just so. Well, we can put you in the house of the under-manager, 
and you will dine at our table.” 

All arrangements had been concluded, when an old wrinkled servant 
came in with the evening meal. When she had disposed the table 
she proceeded to light two composite candles, of which she placed one 
at cach end of the table. Mr. Bolton hastily extinguished one, and 
placed the other in the middle. 

The servant was stammering an excuse, when her master said, 
quickly : 

“Ts Mr. Beryl here still ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Humph! Tell Florence we are ready.” 

As he spoke Mr. Bolton looked fixedly at me. I preserved a com- 
plete indifference. ‘The door opened; Miss Florence entered, but 
never glanced at me, as Mr. Bolton introduced us. We sat down. 
As I before said, the meal was meagre, and, moreover, the cold 
piercing. Miss Florence remained impassible. The grandfather 
rubbed his hands violently. I longed for bedtime. 

That night, to my shame, I dreamt of Florence. A lugubrious 
priest was marrying us, by the Burial Service, against my will; I was 
eating frozen cheese and drinking small ale at the communion-table. 
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On the morrow I had to fetch my luggage from the station at Mauryl- 
lian, some miles distant. Mr. Bolton reluctantly lent me a gig, much 
in want of varnish, and an animated anatomical study for the locomo- 
tion thereof. I was to bring back the representative of a London 
house, who had business at the factory. I found this gentleman 
loquacious, and of course ill-natured. He told me that the Bolton 
factories were coining money, and that Miss Florence’s dowry was 
assuming fabulous proportions. 

“Tt’s true, I don’t know whether the old man intends to leave it 
all to his granddaughter ; but as she possesses about forty thousand in 
her own right——” 

“Forty thousand !” cried I. 

“ Aye, and old Miser Bolton more than double” (and the London 
agent gave an envious grunt). Those misers have as much as would 
pla¢e you and me, sir, beyond the necessity of whipping up this in- 
ternal old sack of bones in this infernal cold atmosphere !” 

“*Those misers’? You don’t mean to say that Miss Florence shares 
the peculiar tastes of the old man ?” 

“What! haven't you seen her—studied her—judged her ?” 

“T am a stranger here.” 

* Ah, well, you will see.” 

“But perhaps her native inclinations are constrained by the grand- 
father ?” 

‘She is as free as air. She lives as she has chosen to live, I know, 
before the example of old Miser Bolton had contaminated her. You 
are young, sir, and I am at the halfway-house; but if Miss Florence 
has kept a jot of her old charm, you'll scarcely wonder that I should 
grow enthusiastic, remembering, as I do, the time when she had it 
whole and perfect. I don’t know whether she came up to Solomon’s 
ideal woman, but I know the backbiting old harridans of the village 
spared her name; and she must have given more than mere scarlet 
flannel and snuff to warm their feelings and titillate their gratitude.” 

“By Jove! you are gallant, my dear sir. But how is it that this 
incomparable young Lady Bountiful has never yet found the inevitable 
Prince Charmant to woo and wed ?” 

“She has found half a dozen, to my knowledge. The wooings 
went famously, were not long a-doing ; but the weddings halted some- 
how or other.” 

“"Tis a confirmed jilt, then ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Did the grandfather interfere ?” 

My companion shook his head. 

“ What, then, is it supposed that Miss Bolton’s prétendants~+—” 

“Miss Bolton !—Miss Ellis, you mean. Miss Florence’s mother 
was Mr. Bolton’s daughter. It was only after his son-in-law’s death 
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that our friend the miser settled here. Well, it is not supposed, sir, 
but indubitably known, that the aspirants to the hand of Miss Florence 
Ellis have successively backed out of their engagements after a certain 
period of wooing.” 

“But why?” 

“ Why? You may imagine the kindly suppositions, the neigh- 
bourly guesses anent the matter. But Miss Florence's conduct has 
never given rise to the shadow of a malevolent suspicion.” 

“ Perhaps her fortune is ill-assured ?” 

“Nothing could be clearer, better established.” 

“ Perhaps something in the family —— ?” 

“No; the family is perfectly honourable. Mr. Bolton, in spite of 
- his avarice, is an upright gentleman, who has lived his life ‘in that 
fierce light that beats upon’ a man with a long account at his 
banker's.” 

Here I stopped, rather ashamed of having thus catechised a stranger. 
But I remembered Miss Ellis’s letter to my cousin. One or two of its 
passages bore out my companion’s gossip. But unhappy is the man 
who loves to look athwart his neighbour's blind, who appraises the 
visitors at his neighbour’s doorstep, counts his neighbour's letters! 
For him there is neither rest nor satisfaction; for him the drawing of 
a curtain is agony, the penetralia of a back-parlour a garden of 
Hesperides he may never reach. So thought I, and, like good Owen 
Feltham, ended my ruminations with: “ Resolved—that I will flee 
the vain labour of prying into other men’s business.” 

“Perhaps you have remarked,” said my companion, as we neared 
the tall chimneys of the factory, “that Miss Ellis is strangely absent, 
taciturn, moody, and, as it were, demented at times ?” 

“ Perhaps,” returned I, shortly. 

“Then, doubtless, you have come to my conclusion, which is, that 
your employer's granddaughter is—well”—and the speaker completed 
his sentence by giving a significant tap to his forehead. 

“Good God, no! I never supposed such a thing 

“ Well, well—J have. But here we are.” 

I was glad to be rid of my companion. He irritated my nerves. 
He pricked me out of the divine placidity proper to an English 
gentlemen, and made a G. P. R. James, Castle of Otranto atmosphere, 
out of what I thought and desired to be a dull, smoky, everyday, 
breathable air. 


” 


Cuapter II. 


I went into dinner that evening with a feeling of awakened 

curiosity. ‘To my sense, Miss Ellis had suffered a complete trans- 

formation since yesterday. This time I studied her attentively—an 
x 2 
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operation which could be performed at my ease, since her eyes were 
constantly bent down, and her whole mien serenely indifferent to my 
presence. Her face was pale, her eyes grey-blue—cold, as far as I 
could see beneath the obstinate shadow of the lashes. The mouth 
was small, serious, quakerish. , A strange face, without colour, mobility, 
or light; I had seen its counterpart in the old stained windows of 
German basilicas. Mr. Bolton interrupted my contemplation. 

“Mr. Vernon, are you in the habit of working in your room at 
night ?” 

“No, sir: may I ask why ?” 

“T saw your lamp burning at midnight yesterday.” 

“True. I generally read until that hour.” 

“Indeed !” answered my employer, anxiously ; “but you see the 
oil and coals———” and he hesitated. “Could you not pass your 
evenings with the under-manager, Stern ?” 

“The Sterns go to bed at half-past nine, and I am scarcely 
accustomed to such extremely pastoral habits.” 

The old man sighed, and was silent. 





“But since,” I resumed indifferently,“ you are good enough to 


admit me to your table, perhaps it would not inconvenience you to 
have me here in the evening? I read Thomas a Kempis, which fact 
will vouch for the harmlessness of my habits and divine repose of my 
society.” 

A will-o'the-wisp smile trembled over Miss Florence’s face, and her 
grandfather answered, not very graciously : 

“ Well, well—so be it.” 

Then, when I had bid “ good-night,” he again said : 

“So you will join us every evening after dinner.” And turning to 
his granddaughter, with a moribund attempt at joviality, “ You young 
people must see and make the time pass gaily.” 

“Gaily!” O gods! We sat in the cold evenings—I chilled to the 
marrow ; my employer, seemingly evolving bright comforting flames 
from the depths of his imagination, and toasting his threadbare 
slippers thereby; Miss Ellis, silently stitching, or painting horti- 
cultural marvels on ivory. In the beginning of March Mr. Bolton 
announced that spring had commenced, and even the scanty fires of 
hitherto disappeared. I sat facing Florence, and played chess for love 
with Mr. Bolton. I could not help remarking the pained profile 
before me. The long lithe hands went to and fro incessantly. I 
watched the frame shudder as a nightbird or wind-blown branch 
brushed by the window, and I wondered, mentally, whether it was in 
me to raise the veil of that mystery which had scared six lovers from 
what was—I began to perceive it—worth the winning. The words 
of the London solicitor came constantly to my mind. I thought of 
the weird lecend of Montrose, and wondered if a demon, even as 


( 


} 
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unto Ragnel’s daughter, came to the poor solitary stitcher in those 
December nights—came between her and life and loye—which is the 
woman’s life. 

During the first few weeks of my stay at Colfax my intercourse 
with Miss Ellis was limited to “Good days,” and the usual meteoro- 
logical observations. Then, gradually, a slight strange intimacy 
arose between us. I first perceived the change one evening when 
Miss Ellis spoke spontaneously to me—a thing she had never yet done. 
There is a great deal in that spontaneous speech, ye lovers. I don’t 
mean the gratuitous remark that the days are getting longer, that the 
acacia is out, or the like; but that sudden sentence that succeeds a 
thoughtful pause—that sentence which tells that your companion’s mind 
has not been absent from you, has missed the sound of your voice, has 
mechanically and unconsciously acted to evoke that sound again. Let 
it comfort you—it is something of a clue in the labyrinth of a 
woman’s mind. 

So I got to talk with Miss Ellis. Being a clever man (that “ most 
decent of falschoods, false modesty,” as La Rochefoucauld says, is ever 
seen in our valuation of our minds, seldom in that of our hearts; 
the contrary rule were wiser—we know more of our sentiments than 
of our sense), I abhor clever women. I hold that the female who 
makes an epigram would, on occasion, maim a baby. Florence was 
not clever, but she had an intuitive perception worth all the skin- 
deep erudition of your learned lady. She had ideas which shamed 
facts—she had thoughts which were more than deeds. SoI taught 
her, and by her was made better. On the first day of the new year 
she took my hand in hers, and warmly wished me all prosperous days 
to come. I brought her a branch of daphnis, rarely flowered ; a little 
later, she gave me violets. The old eclogue, O Theocritus! As 
we became more intimate, I read less and we spoke more. I found 
that the whole day passed in feverish thirst for the sound of that 
voice which was and is my ideal of what a woman’s voice should be— 
something between a coo and an anthem. WHheu, Amaryllis! Kheu, 
Love’s alchemy! Thanks, that it still turns the nineteenth-century dull 
pragmatic prose to the simple ballads of the first fair pages, ere the 
book had grown eloquent on cube and circle, and tare and tret! 
Thanks to you that the amber-haired idol is so gilded that it takes the 
rubbing of many a year to show bare and ignoble the real feet of 
clay ! 

It is true, a suspicion, a fear, an anxiety, beat like a clapper on my 
brain, and turned like a knife in my heart ; but this preoccupation was 
not without its delight. Like the amorous epicurean, 


“ Whose only books were women’s looks,” 


I took pleasure in learning. Besides, I was advancing to the heart of 
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the secret; and as I progressed, I discovered her seeming prejudice to 
be prudence born of mature reason; her seeming idiosyncrasies, 
voluntary rules; her seeming caprice, wisdom farseeing and profound. 
But there was a blemish in her nature I could not hide, even from the 
outer world. This was—avarice. It may be that it is wrongly 
called a mean vice. Indeed, its practice inculcates patience, self- 
denial, courage; it must spring from some ambition, which parentage 
and virtues go far to form a hero, I take it. But there is a calcula- 
tion, a coldness, an unlovely wisdom about it that renders it more 
odious in youth and maidenhood than would be many a more 
grovelling weakness. A girl-miser! Have you sat, and blushed, 
and felt 2 thousand agitations, while a beloved one has spoken folly ; 
shown pettiness, ignorance, bandied trite trivial sentiments—set 
all your being ablaze with shame?:.I strove to shield my idol 
from contempt; I tried not to hear the tattle of the neighbourhood 
about the known niggardliness of the Red House. I think I half feigned 
to share the vice, to keep Miss Ellis company, and to prevent com- 
ments on her conduct reaching and wounding me. I had refrained 
from censuring, from noticing her peculiarity, in the most indirect 
manner ; but, one evening, a few words of mine seemed to move her. 

It was just before Lent. The night was frosty, dismal; the “ tick- 
tick” of Florence’s needle kept time with the rhythm of the clock. I 
found it bitter to think, I found it wearisome, profitless to work. I 
found it hard—hard as a duty—to live. Ihad dropped my book. The 
old man slept. I sat silently watching my companion’s face. At 
last she lifted her head, and laid her hand upon the open book. 

“ Well, what comes afterwards? ‘Then Florian knelt’——” 

“*Come, come, he whispered, to her,” I continued. Then, inter- 
rupting: “I beg your pardon, Miss Ellis; I was thinking; 
I forgot to turn the page. Do you know there is a garrison ball at 
Mauryllian to-night ?” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Do you care for dancing ?” 

“Very much.” 

“ And I—I should like to know what prevents us going to this ball ?” 

“T can tell you, in a word: Economy.” 

“But, mademoiselle, one ball a year for you, for Mr. Bolton —— 

“Would be one too many,” returned Florence, coldly. 

“T don’t suppose there is another young lady within ten miles who 
passes so dull an evening as this must be to you.” 

“My evening is not dull, Mr. Vernon.” 

“Oh, indeed. Might I inquire what subtle influence cheers it? 


«Sweet it is to have done the thing one ought, 
When fall’n in darker ways: 


an answer from your own Princess.” 
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“ What, mademoiselle—to stitch, hem, fell, and the rest of it, you 
consider to be your duty ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, but you never have done the thing you ought. Your task 
is endless, it seems to me.” 

“ Perhaps it may be.” 

“But you emulate Penelope, Miss Ellis ?” 

“ Apropos, a little ‘Telemachus,’ if you please.” 

“ But scarcely,” I added, feigning not to have heard, “ with Pene- 
lope’s object in view, Miss Ellis ?” 

The face grew rosy as a sea-shell. Then, raising her head, she said, 
haughtily : 

“ Are those your gleanings in the village, Mr. Vernon ?” 

I stammered, and looked confused in my turn. She returned 
quietly to her work. 

I played nervously with the manifold slips of embroidered muslin. 
What could she do with them all? Every night a fresh provision. 
What could become of all these, and the thousand-and-one delicate 
ivory-paintings that grew beneath her fingers ? 

“Miss Ellis, all our proud philosophy has not discovered whereto 
the flies vanish in winter-time. I am thinking that the same might be 
said of the disappearance of these feminine futilities.” 

“Your humour is catechistical to-night, Mr. Vernon ?” 

“T am indiscreet—pardon. For the poor, doubtless ?” I said in- 
quiringly, fingering the dainty work. 

“T never work for the poor,” returned Florence, briefly. 

“You are wrong,” said I, coldly. 

I thought I perceived tears on her lashes. 

“Here is a fine piece of cambric that would make a famous bap- 
tismal gown for a poor little piece of red mottled humanity, just born 
to misery down in the village. The mother is poor, and a widow. 
The child’s opening eyes could see heaven overhead through a hole in 
the thatch. Come, may I take this to the mother ?” 

“Silence, tempter!” said she, essaying to laugh. 

“Or, better still, do you and Mr. Bolton come with me; you will 


“Enough—enough! I must not listen to you.” 

“You must and should listen, and I should speak.” 

She rose, with more precipitation than the occasion seemed to 
warrant, and crossed over to her grandfather. 

“Wake up—wake up, pappy,” she cried. 

Mr. Bolton woke and looked with surprise at Florence. 

“ What is it ?—what is the matter ?” 

Florence looked at me. 

“Sir!” began my employer. 
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Miss Ellis’s Secret. 


Cuapter I, 


As I MADE my bow for the first time, I thought of Solicitor Heavi- 
tree’s prediction, and smiled inwardly. So this was Circe. The old 
lawyer must have been doting to think that I, for all my twenty-five 
years’ experience, should be no wiser than a schoolboy, who loves his 
country cousin just for something to love. 

Imprimis—she was not pretty—scarcely beautiful. Her look 
was despondent and demure; her mouth compressed; her hair was 
pale, as everything about her, and lay on her temples without wave or 
wrinkle. She was dressed in grey; and the quaint antique cut of the 
costume was in keeping with the painful precocity of her gravity. A 
glance took in these particulars. The miser was watching me atten- 
tively, and uneasily glancing at his daughter from time to time, as if to 
judge of the effect she had produced on me. As he turned to me his 
eyes had a pleading expression. I could swear he murmured in- 
wardly: “Spare her to me, my guest !” 

The dinner was short. We ate in silence. The miser counted his 
morsels; the daughter nibbled listlessly, like a caged linnet. The 
gloomy atmosphere of the place choked me, and I made mental resolu- 
tions of speedy flight. But the circumstance that had induced me to 
immure myself in the desert stony village, in company of a miser and 
lady of the amiable but peculiar views of the legendary Dame of 
Shalott, chained me unto my fate. 

I doubt whether the world in general remembers the great failure 
of Whitby & Co. as well as I. Truly, Whitby & Co. did very little 
harm to the world in general, which happily constitutes as good a 
claim to the world’s oblivion as that created by the gift of immeasur- 
able good. Morever, fiascoes like those of the unfortunate firm I am 
speaking of are somewhat trite in the world’s experience. But I per- 
sonally had peculiar reason to remember the bygone commercial 
catastrophe, insomuch that my family was its chief, nay sole, victim. 
In that great whirlpool of the Whitby house were sunk the accumu- 
lated fortunes of three generations of thrifty merchants, which consti- 
tuted my sole patrimony. My father, who had acquired the major 
part of his fortune by marriage, was of a frail luxurious disposition, 
and the blow killed him. I was left to the mercies of a vague and 
indifferent cousin-solicitor, and was bid make a home of a wizened 
house in the inspiriting neighbourhood of Red Lion Square. The 
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lawyer was good to me, on the whole. He put me to a middle-class 
grammar-school, and visited me occasionally in the holidays. But I 
fancy Cousin Heavitree saw my majority and the end of his guardian- 
ship approach with a feeling the reverse of regret. At least, on my 
emancipation from legal leading-strings, he bade me “look about” me 
with an unctuous cordiality that seemed to indicate that he held him- 
self quit of a hampering charge. I had the utmost difficulty in 
persuading him that without his assistance I could scarcely hope 
to find employment sufficient to keep me from starvation. At last 
Mr. Heavitree engaged to see about it. This operation was tardy 
in its fruits. I was ixffpatient, and thought myself somebody, and 
was anxious to get the opinion shared. However, after nearly four 
years’ enforced idleness, my cousin entered the breakfast-room one 
morning with a bundle of papers, and began briskly, with the air 
of a man who has settled everything : 

“Well, Paul, something has turned up at last. A very good 
post—honourable, and just sufficiently lucrative for a man of your 
years and education. But you must leave London. Here, read 
this letter ; it will explain everything; read aloud, if you please.” 

I took the letter, and read these words—traced in fine micro- 

scopical characters : 

| “ Colfax, October, 186—. 

| “My pear GopraTHER,—You are forgetting us. Why don’t you 

answer our letters? I thought I saw your handwriting a day or 
two ago, but the letter was addressed to our manager, Mr. Beryl. 
There’s little enough to tell you, after all; I scarcely know why I 
write. My grandfather is well, and I am still Miss Florence. The 
new innamorato has imitated his predecessors, and I’m weeping for 
gay Lochinvar. In sober truth, I laughed heartily; though my 
poor grandfather is in despair—scarcely in despair though, for he 
has firm faith yet, born of heaven knows what confidence, in the 
Dieu malin and your godchild’s physique.” 








“ What does it all mean ?” said I, interrupting the reading. 

“Only a young girl’s gossip,” said my cousin. “She runs on in 
that tone until the middle of the letter. So skip a few lines here and 
there, and I will tell you when to give all your attention.” 

“* How strange, O my godfather, that those persons pretending to 
love me should be affrighted by so slight a thing! Where, indeed, is 
the eye of Angelica and Roland : 











“There, pass that over,” interrupted Mr. Heavitree; “ go on here, | | 
at the third page.” | 

I pursued : 

“«T was forgetting the primitive raison @étre of this long letter. 
Mr. Beryl is about to leave us. He has obtained a lucrative post in 
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London, and is only waiting until we shall have found him a successo 
But whence will such a thing come? My grandfather thinks you can 
help us in this, and I am sure you will. Find us a manager—a second 
edition, de luae, if you will, of the incomparable Beryl. Above all, 
hasten, or we shall be left managerless.’ ” 

“ That will do,” said the solicitor. . “ You understand the affair. A 
steward or manager is required, to direct a large property in the north.” 

“Ts it very far?” I inquired, scarcely enthusiastic. 

“Oh, no—in Yorkshire. The people are charming; you will be 

‘completely at home.” 

“Do you know them well ?” 

* Bolton is my oldest friend. I am one of his granddaughter’s 
guardians—a sleeping one latterly, it is true. Bolton owns an ex- 
tensive cotton-factory. I repeat it, they are charming people. I 
know of but one fault that they can be reproached with.” 

“One. Well, I ought to be able to endure that—what is it ?” 

“ Economy pushed to its utmost limits.” 

“Tn fact, your friend is slightly parsimonious ?” 

“Slightly. They call him Miser Bolton in the neighbourhood.” 

“'That’s encouraging.” 

“IT don’t want to encourage you. You asked me to find you em- 
ployment. It is found. Accept or refuse it—as you will.” 

_ My cousin’s tone decided me. 

“T accept, sir,” said I. 

“Well, you won’t regret it,” returned he, with renewed warmth 
of tone and a mysterious smile. “I will write and announce your 
advent——Ah! by-the-bye,” he added, suddenly, “you are not in 
love ?” 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

“T mean—are your affections engaged—is your heart your own?” 

“ My own, and whole.” 

“So much the worse. I am serious.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

‘T mean, that there will be danger in your new abode.” 

“How so?” 

You will fall in love with my goddaughter.” 

“Oh, reassure yourself ; I am case-hardened.” 

“Eh! but Pm deucedly anxious.” 

“The young lady is irresistible, then?” said I, smiling strongly as 
St. Anthony. 

“She is good and beautiful as a madonna,” returned Heavitree, 
with perfect gravity. “But you had better be blind and dull. He 
must be high indeed who could reach my virgin Flo. Crichton him- 
self would fail to touch her were he to come on foot and with shiny 
coat-seams.” 
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“A young lady with those decided views is not likely to do me 
much harm,” said I, disdainfully. 

Mr. Heavitree shook his head. 

“Who knows? She at least possesses the charm of forbidden fruit, 
he said. 

“Then what makes him tell me all this ?” thought I. 

I went down to the West Riding in November. I found my 
destination to be a little lazy village, called Colfax, only galvanised 
at early morning and sunset by the irruption of factory-folk from 
Mr. Bolton’s neighbouring cotton-mills. The sun was setting when 
I arrived at my new employer’s house, which was removed by half a 
mile of common-land from the hamlet and factories. My first im- 
pression of Mr. Bolton was a favourable one. He had a fine clean- 
cut miser’s face—cold, calm, austere. You could understand that he 
nourished his vice as—well, worse men fulfil a long duty. For the 
rest, his manners and appearance were those of a courteous gentleman. 
He read the letter I gave him, after having carefully weighed it to 
see that it contained no specie. 

“Sir,” said he at last, with some hesitation, “I can only offer you 
a small salary at present P 

“T am aware of the amount,” I interrupted, to put him at his ease. 
“ Mr. Heavitree has given me all needful instructions.” 

“ Ah,” said he, relieved. “You have no family, I believe ?” 

“T am alone.” 

“ Just so. Well, we can put you in the house of the under-manager, 
and you will dine at our table.” 

All arrangements had been concluded, when an old wrinkled servant 
came in with the evening meal. When she had disposed the table 
she proceeded to light two composite candles, of which she placed one 
at each end of the table. Mr. Bolton hastily extinguished one, and 
placed the other in the middle. 

The servant was stammering an excuse, when her master said, 
quickly : 

“Ts Mr. Beryl here still ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Humph! Tell Florence we are ready.” 

As he spoke Mr. Bolton looked fixedly at me. I preserved a com- 
plete indifference. ‘The door opened; Miss Florence entered, but 
never glanced at me, as Mr. Bolton introduced us. We sat down. 
As I before said, the meal was meagre, and, moreover, the cold 
piercing. Miss Florence remained impassible. The grandfather 
rubbed his hands violently. I longed for bedtime. 

That night, to my shame, I dreamt of Florence. A lugubrious 
priest was marrying us, by the Burial Service, against my will; I was 
eating frozen cheese and drinking small ale at the communion-table. 
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On the morrow I had to fetch my luggage from the station at Mauryls 
lian, some miles distant. Mr. Bolton reluctantly lent me a gig, much 
in want of varnish, and an animated anatomical study for the locomo- 
tion thereof. I was to bring back the representative of a London 
house, who had business at the factory. I found this gentleman 
loquacious, and of course ill-natured. He told me that the Bolton 
factories were coining money, and that Miss Florence’s dowry was 
assuming fabulous proportions. 

“ It’s true, I don’t know whether the old man intends to leave it 
all to his granddaughter ; but as she possesses about forty thousand in 
her own right——” 

“ Forty thousand !” cried I. 

“ Aye, and old Miser Bolton more than double” (and the London 
agent gavean envious grunt). “ Those misers have as much as would 
plaée you and me, sir, beyond the necessity of whipping up this in- 
ternal old sack of bones in this infernal cold atmosphere !” 

“«Those misers’? You don’t mean to say that Miss Florence shares 
the peculiar tastes of the old man ?” 

“What! haven't you seen her—studied her—judged her ?” 

“T am a stranger here.” 

* Ah, well, you will see.” 

“ But perhaps her native inclinations are constrained by the grand- 
father ?” 

‘She is as free as air. She lives as she has chosen to live, I know, 
before the example of old Miser Bolton had contaminated her. You 
are young, sir, and I am at the halfway-house; but if Miss Florence 
has kept a jot of her old charm, you'll scarcely wonder that I should 
grow enthusiastic, remembering, as I do, the time when she had it 
whole and perfect. I don’t know whether she came up to Solomon's 
ideal woman, but I know the backbiting old harridans of the village 
spared her name; and she must have given more than mere scarlet 
flannel and snuff to warm their feelings and titillate their gratitude.” 

“By Jove! you are gallant, my dear sir. But how is it that this 
incomparable young Lady Bountiful has never yet found the inevitable 
Prince Charmant to woo and wed ?” 

“She has found half a dozen, to my knowledge. The wooings 
went famously, were not long a-doing ; but the weddings halted some- 
how or other.” 

“"Tis a confirmed jilt, then ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Did the grandfather interfere ?” 

My companion shook his head. 

“What, then, is it supposed that Miss Bolton’s prétendants=—” 

“ Miss Bolton !—Miss Ellis, you mean. Miss Florence’s mother 
was Mr. Bolton’s daughter. It was only after his son-in-law’s death 
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that our friend the miser settled here. Well, it is not supposed, sir, 
but indubitably known, that the aspirants to the hand of Miss Florence 
Ellis have successively backed out of their engagements after a certain 
period of wooing.” 

“But why?” 

“ Why? You may imagine the kindly suppositions, the neigh- 
bourly guesses anent the matter. But Miss Florence’s conduct has 
never given rise to the shadow of a malevolent suspicion.” 

“Perhaps her fortune is ill-assured ?” 

“Nothing could be clearer, better established.” 

“ Perhaps something in the family —— ?” 

“No; the family is perfectly honourable. Mr. Bolton, in spite of 
- his avarice, is an upright gentleman, who has lived his life ‘in that 
fierce light that beats upon’ a man with a long account at his 
banker’s.” 

Here I stopped, rather ashamed of having thus catechised a stranger. 
But I remembered Miss Ellis’s letter to my cousin. One or two of its 
passages bore out my companion’s gossip. But unhappy is the man 
who loves to look athwart his neighbour’s blind, who appraises the 
visitors at his neighbour’s doorstep, counts his neighbour's letters! 
For him there is neither rest nor satisfaction; for him the drawing of 
a curtain is agony, the penetralia of a back-parlour a garden of 
Hesperides he may never reach. So thought I, and, like good Owen 
Feltham, ended my ruminations with: “ Resolved—that I will flee 
the vain labour of prying into other men’s business.” 

“Perhaps you have remarked,” said my companion, as we neared 
the tall chimneys of the factory, “that Miss Ellis is strangely absent, 
taciturn, moody, and, as it were, demented at times ?” 

“ Perhaps,” returned I, shortly. 

“Then, doubtless, you have come to my conclusion, which is, that 
your employer’s granddaughter is—well”—and the speaker completed 
his sentence by giving a significant tap to his forehead. 

“Good God, no! I never supposed such a thing 

“ Well, well—J have. But here we are.” 

I was glad to be rid of my companion. He irritated my nerves. 
He pricked me out of the divine placidity proper to an English 
gentlemen, and made a G. P. R. James, Castle of Otranto atmosphere, 
out of what I thought and desired to be a dull, smoky, everyday, 
breathable air. 


” 





Cuapter II. 


I went into dinner that evening with a feeling of awakened 

curiosity. ‘Tio my sense, Miss Ellis had suffered a complete trans- 

formation since yesterday. This time I studied her attentively—an 
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operation which could be performed at my ease, since her eyes were 
constantly bent down, and her whole mien serenely indifferent to my 
presence. Her face was pale, her eyes grey-blue—cold, as far as I 
could see beneath the obstinate shadow of the lashes. The mouth 
was small, serious, quakerish. , A strange face, without colour, mobility, 
or light; I had seen its counterpart in the old stained windows of 
German basilicas. Mr. Bolton interrupted my contemplation. 

“Mr. Vernon, are you in the habit of working in your room at 
night ?” 

“No, sir: may I ask why ?” 

“T saw your lamp burning at midnight yesterday.” 

“True. I generally read until that hour.” 

“Tndeed !” answered my employer, anxiously ; “but you see the 
oil and coals——” and he hesitated. “Could you not pass your 
evenings with the under-manager, Stern ?” 

“The Sterns go to bed at half-past nine, and I am scarcely 
accustomed to such extremely pastoral habits.” 

The old man sighed, and was silent. 

“But since,” I resumed indifferently,“ you are good enough to 
admit me to your table, perhaps it would not inconvenience you to 
have me here in the evening? I read Thomas a Kempis, which fact 
will vouch for the harmlessness of my habits and divine repose of my 
society.” 

A will-o’'the-wisp smile trembled over Miss Florence’s face, and her 
grandfather answered, not very graciously : 

“ Well, well—so be it.” 

Then, when I had bid “ good-night,” he again said: 

“So you will join us every evening after dinner.” And turning to 
his granddaughter, with a moribund attempt at joviality, “ You young 
people must see and make the time pass gaily.” 

“Gaily!” O gods! We sat in the cold evenings—I chilled to the 
marrow ; my employer, scemingly evolving bright comforting flames 
from the depths of his imagination, and toasting his threadbare 
slippers thereby; Miss Ellis, silently stitching, or painting horti- 
cultural marvels on ivory. In the beginning of March Mr. Bolton 
announced that spring had commenced, and even the scanty fires of 
hitherto disappeared. I sat facing Florence, and played chess for love 
with Mr. Bolton. I could not help remarking the pained profile 
before me. The long lithe hands went to and fro incessantly. I 
watched the frame shudder as a nightbird or wind-blown branch 
brushed by the window, and I wondered, mentally, whether it was in 
me to raise the veil of that mystery which had scared six lovers from 
what was—I began to perceive it—worth the winning. The words 
of the London solicitor came constantly to my mind. I thought of 
the weird legend of Montrose, and wondered if a demon, even as 
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unto Ragnel’s daughter, came to the poor solitary stitcher in those 
December nights—came between her and life and loye—which is the 
woman’s life. 

During the first few weeks of my stay at Colfax my intercourse 
with Miss Ellis was limited to “Good days,” and the usual meteoro- 
logical observations. Then, gradually, a slight strange intimacy 
arose between us. I first perceived the change one evening when 
Miss Ellis spoke spontaneously to me—a thing she had never yet done. 
There is a great deal in that spontaneous speech, ye lovers. I don’t 
mean the gratuitous remark that the days are getting longer, that the 
acacia is out, or the like; but that sudden sentence that succeeds a 
thoughtful pause—that sentence which tells that your companion’s mind 
has not been absent from you, has missed the sound of your voice, has 
mechanically and unconsciously acted to evoke that sound again. Let 
it comfort you—it is something of a clue in the labyrinth of a 
woman’s mind. 3 

So I got to talk with Miss Ellis. Being a clever man (that “ most 
decent of falschoods, false modesty,” as La Rochefoucauld says, is ever 
seen in our valuation of our minds, seldom in that of our hearts; 
the contrary rule were wiser—we know more of our sentiments than 
of our sense), I abhor clever women. I hold that the female who 
makes an epigram would, on occasion, maim a baby. Florence was 
not clever, but she had an intuitive perception worth all the skin- 
deep erudition of your learned lady. She had ideas which shamed 
facts—she had thoughts which were more than deeds. SoI taught 
her, and by her was made better. On the first day of the new year 
she took my hand in hers, and warmly wished me all prosperous days 
to come. I brought her a branch of daphnis, rarely flowered ; a little 
later, she gave me violets. The old eclogue, O Theocritus! As 
we became more intimate, I read less and we spoke more. I found 
that the whole day passed in feverish thirst for the sound of that 
voice which was and is my ideal of what a woman’s voice should be— 
something between a coo and an anthem. Hheu, Amaryllis! Kheu, 
Love’s alchemy! Thanks, that it still turns the nineteenth-century dull 
pragmatic prose to the simple ballads of the first fair pages, ere the 
book had grown eloquent on cube and circle, and tare and tret! 
Thanks to you that the amber-haired idol is so gilded that it takes the 
rubbing of many a year to show bare and ignoble the real feet of 
clay ! 

It is true, a suspicion, a fear, an anxiety, beat like a clapper on my 
brain, and turned like a knife in my heart ; but this preoccupation was 
not without its delight. Like the amorous epicurean, 


“ Whose only books were women’s looks,” 


I took pleasure in learning. Besides, I was advancing to the heart of 
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the secret; and as I progressed, I discovered her seeming prejudice to 
be prudence born of mature reason; her seeming idiosyncrasies, 
voluntary rules; her seeming caprice, wisdom farseeing and profound. 
But there was a blemish in her nature I could not hide, even from the 
outer world. This was—avarice. It may be that it is wrongly 
called a mean vice. Indeed, its practice inculcates patience, self- 
denial, courage; it must spring from some ambition, which parentage 
and virtues go far to form a hero, I take it. But there is a calcula- 
tion, a coldness, an unlovely wisdom about it that renders it more 
odious in youth and maidenhood than would be many a more 
grovelling weakness. A girl-miser! Have you sat, and blushed, 
and felt a thousand agitations, while a beloved one has spoken folly ; 
shown pettiness, ignorance, bandied trite trivial sentiments—set 
all your being ablaze with shame?:.I strove to shield my idol 
from contempt; I tried not to hear the tattle of the neighbourhood 
about the known niggardliness of the Red House. I think I half feigned 
to share the vice, to keep Miss Ellis company, and to prevent com- 
ments on her conduct reaching and wounding me. I had refrained 
from censuring, from noticing her peculiarity, in the most indirect 
manner ; but, one evening, a few words of mine seemed to move her. 

It was just before Lent. The night was frosty, dismal; the “tick- 
tick” of Florence’s needle kept time with the rhythm of the clock. I 
found it bitter to think, I found it wearisome, profitless to work. I 
found it hard—hard as a duty—to live. Ihad dropped my book. The 
old man slept. I sat silently watching my companion’s face. At 
last she lifted her head, and laid her hand upon the open book. 

“Well, what comes afterwards? ‘Then Florian knelt’——” 

“*Come, come, he whispered, to her,” I continued. Then, inter- 
rupting: “I beg your pardon, Miss Ellis; I was thinking; 
I forgot to turn the page. Do you know there is a garrison ball at 
Mauryllian to-night ?” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Do you care for dancing ?” 

“Very much.” 

“ And I—I should like to know what prevents us going to this ball ?” 

“T can tell you, in a word: Economy.” 

“But, mademoiselle, one ball a year for you, for Mr. Bolton——” 

“Would be one too many,” returned Florence, coldly. 

“T don’t suppose there is another young lady within ten miles who 
passes so dull an evening as this must be to you.” 

“My evening is not dull, Mr. Vernon.” 

“Qh, indeed. Might I inquire what subtle influence cheers it? 


«Sweet it is to have done the thing one ought, 
When fall’n in darker ways: 


an answer from your own Princess.” 
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“ What, mademoiselle—to stitch, hem, fell, and the rest of it, you 
consider to be your duty ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, but you never have done the thing you ought. Your task 
is endless, it seems to me.” 

“ Perhaps it may be.” 

“But you emulate Penelope, Miss Ellis ?” 

“ Apropos, a little ‘Telemachus,’ if you please.” 

“ But scarcely,” I added, feigning not to have heard, “ with Pene- 
lope’s object in view, Miss Ellis?” 

The face grew rosy as a sea-shell. Then, raising her head, she said, 
haughtily : ; 

“Are those your gleanings in the village, Mr. Vernon ?” 

I stammered, and looked confused in my turn. She returned 
quietly to her work. 

I played nervously with the manifold slips of embroidered muslin. 
What could she do with them all? Every night a fresh provision. 
What could become of all these, and the thousand-and-one delicate 
ivory-paintings that grew beneath her fingers ? 

“Miss Ellis, all our proud philosophy has not discovered whereto 
the flies vanish in winter-time. I am thinking that the same might be 
said of the disappearance of these feminine futilities.” 

“Your humour is catechistical to-night, Mr. Vernon ?” 

“TI am indiscreet—pardon. For the poor, doubtless ?” I said in- 
quiringly, fingering the dainty work. 

“T never work for the poor,” returned Florence, briefly. 

“You are wrong,” said I, coldly. 

I thought I perceived tears on her lashes. 

“Here is a fine piece of cambric that would make a famous bap- 
tismal gown for a poor little piece of red mottled humanity, just born 
to misery down in the village. The mother is poor, and a widow. 
The child’s opening eyes could see heaven overhead through a hole in 
the thatch. Come, may I take this to the mother ?” 

“Silence, tempter!” said she, essaying to laugh. 

“Or, better still, do you and Mr. Bolton come with me; you will 
see——” 

“Enough—enough! I must not listen to you.” 

“ You must and should listen, and I should speak.” 

She rose, with more precipitation than the occasion seemed to 
warrant, and crossed over to her grandfather. 

“Wake up—wake up, pappy,” she cried. 

Mr. Bolton woke and looked with surprise at Florence. 

“ What is it ?—what is the matter ?” 

Florence looked at me. 

“Sir!” began my employer. 
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But she put her arms around him and whispered a few words. The 
old man smiled. 

“Go on with your reading, Mr. Vernon. The rhymes are more 
reasonable than your reasonings. You preach to converts, you know,” 


Cuarter III. 


On the second Monday in April, after I had received the inevitable 
* checkmate, Mr. Bolton said to his granddaughter : 

“Make ready what we children used to call ‘a sweet tea,’ 
Florence. We will celebrate our separation-—as we British celebrate 
everything—by a little extra feeding. You know we shall not 
assemble here in the evening until the 15th of next November. 
There’s no need of fires and will be no need of lamps in a day or two.” 

I felt as if a bell knelled within me echoes to every word. Florence 
too, I thought, was scarcely as equable as usual. 

After this I saw very little of Miss Ellis. Our repasts were few 
and short ; there was no time for converse—only just enough to dis- 
patch the scanty fare provided. From the windows of the factory 
counting-house I sometimes saw the familiar mouse-coloured Quakeress 
dress, the broad straw hat, and that wealth of pale smooth hair beneath 
it. From the window of my room in the under-manager’s cottage, 
which was situated but a few hundred yards from the Red House, I 
could also see Florence walking by the brook that ran through the 
grounds, always sewing or knitting, but looking healthier, gayer, than 
I had seen her on my advent. Her cheeks were still pale, but with 
the pallor of the peach that wants but three days’ sunlight to be sweet 
to the tooth and pleasant to the eye. She spoke voluntarily. The 
angular grace of her neck and bosom had become smoothed, rounded, 
and polished. But she retained the timid birdlike movements—and 
she did well. The miser took wondering delight in this change. As 
for me, I know a strange soft light lay on all the world; I know that 
Twas great—great as the grandest poet ever dreamed utopian dream ; 
I know that I loved life and all that lived, that I was a hero to 
myself—for some one’s transparent thought of me. 

One day, as I left the cottage and entered the Red House by the 
back-way, an unusual rumour struck my ears. Mr. Bolton kept but 
four servants, two of whom were men and served in the stables. 
Several of the wives of factory-men were now in and about the kitchen. 
Two large pointers lay at the hall-door. I could see Florence giving 
orders in the hall. She was dressed in grey silk and laces; a jewel 
glittered at each ear. When she left the hall, instead of going towards 
the old dining-room, where the family usually sat, she entered that / 
part of the house which had hitherto been shut up, uninhabited. I | 
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followed her. A murmur of voices issued from the great drawing- 
room, wherein I had never entered. I overtook Florence in a back- 
oom that led out of a conservatory—now filled with flowers, 

“ What is this?—what has happened?” asked I. 

She stopped, and regarded me with a troubled look. 

“Who is here?” I pursued. 

“ A—-stranger,” she answered, hesitatingly. “He only stays a day ; 
to-morrow he leaves ”—and this in a soothing tone. 

“What would I not give to have you do for me what you have 
done for that—stranger—who leaves to-morrow!” 

“ What have I done ?” 

I showed her the room filled with flowers; and then, taking her 
hand—it trembled like the throat of a bird held in your fingers—I 
led her before a mirror. 

“Look at yourself,” I said. 

I have said she was not beautiful. Who cares for the cut of feature, 
the chiselling of a nostril, the moulding of a lip? The lips were warm 
and dewy, the eyes were bright and loving; there was grace in the 
attitude, for it was one of trustful affection. J’aime qui m’aime— 
“who loves me is lovely.” It was me she looked at in the glass; 
thoughts of me filled her. This new stranger was far enough then. 

“ My grandfather wished me to do honour to our guest.” 

“ And the name of this guest ?” 

“Tt is Sir Christopher Holme,” she answered, in a nearly inaudible 
tone. 

“Ts he married ?” 

“Oh, no; he is a very young man.” 

I dropped her hand. 

“Good day,” I said, taking my hat. 

“What, you leave us?” and assuredly there was some chagrin in 
the tone. 

“Yes; I shall go to Mauryllian. I will return when your visitor 
has departed. I suppose he will not come back again ?” 

She sighed. 

“Ts he coming back, Florence ?” 

“ T—I think so.” 

“ Etiam atque vale,” muttered I, bilterly. “ Well, the good-bye is 
for a little longer—for ever !” 

“Why—why? You can’t know Sir Christopher; what harm can 
he do you?” 

“Harm! He will marry you—he loves you,” and the words came 
like an explosion. 

“ How can you know that ?” she said, fuintly. 

“ Ah, you see it is true.” 

“And were it true, how would it influence your life ?” 
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“ But, God in heaven! I love you.” 

“Qh, silence, silence,” she said, withdrawing from my side 
timidly. 

“ And, moreover, you do not love this man ?” 

“T do not,” she said—quickly, firmly. 

“You will not marry him ?” 

“T trust not.” 

“T must have more. Promise that you will not.” 

“T cannot, Mr. Vernon.” 

“And why? Will you accept him if he offers ?” 

“T must.” 

“To please your grandfather ?” 

“For my own satisfaction.” 

“Oh, this is an ——” 

“Hush!” said she, gravely. “ You do not know what it is; there- 
fore refrain from judging.” 

“T shall not judge. I should fear to judge. All this is so do- 
lorously strange that it had better be left in obscurity. So you 
would be Lady Holme? Leceive my condolences. This marriage 
will end like the others. Sir Christopher will retire before the trial to 
which your lovers are put.” 

She started, but without appearing in the least offended, and said, 
drearily : 

“You know, then ?” 

“T know there is a secret in your life; and I think the nature of 
that secret is likely to prevent your marriage. Am I right?” 

“You must put that question to Sir Christopher.” 

“ But in your opinion ?” 

“TI am persuaded that Sir Christopher Holme will forego his in- 
tention when he learns—when he knows all.” 

The vague significance of that word “all” neither repelled nor 
disheartened me. I felt a firm joy at the thought of the baronet’s 
probable pusillanimity. Bien aimée, bien aimée, would I not have 
taken you with a blasting burden of mystery upon you? 

“ And, thinking this,” I rejoined, “ you will encourage the addresses 
of this light lover ?” 

“He has, as yet, paid no addresses, as you term it. I repeat, he 
is all but a stranger to me, and has simply come from Mauryllian 
to pay a day’s visit to my father. Listen a moment. All this must 
seem strange to you; I can offer but a lame explanation. My father 
and Lady Holme had often spoken of a marriage between Sir Chris- 
topher and me. I saw my future in the long vacation last year. 
He has just now taken his degree, and it appears he has not for- 
gotten me,” she added, with a dreary smile. 

‘And you submit to this ?” 
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“T am not my own mistress.” 

“But surely your grandfather —— ?” 

“Will not constrain me. You are right; but he hopes Sir Chris- 
topher will persist, in spite ——” 

I felt profoundly the humiliation for her. 

“ But in what is this marriage so desirable ?” 

“Sir Christopher’s fortune is ——” 

“ For God’s sake, omit the rest. This is pitiable.” 

She raised her head, and looked at me—calmly, proudly. 

“ Be kind enough not to judge.” 

A long pause followed, Florence looked downcast and wearied. 

“Miss Ellis,” said I at last, “ permit me a question. What qua- 
lities do you desire in a husband ?” 

“T desire all, but one thing only is absolutely requisite.” 

“ And that?” 

“His fortune must be more than double my own.” 

“T am speaking seriously, Miss Ellis.” 

* And I, Mr. Vernon.” 

“ Must he be young, elegant, clever, noble ?” 

“He must possess eighty thousand pounds.” 

**Do you desire fame —— ?” 

“ Eighty thousand !” 

“Or more modest qualities—amiability, generosity, —— ?” 

“ Righty thousand !” 

I grew desperate. 

“If a poor devil—penniless, nameless, without genius or (better) 
hypocrisy—loved you, and told you so, would you be pitiless ?” 

“T would tell him of Jason; bid him find the golden fleeces that 
abound yet.” 

“ Pshaw! you have no heart of flesh; an ingot is in you.” 

Despair—darker than I had ever seen on her—fell like a pall over 
the young face. 

“True, Mr. Vernon, my heart is dead, my prids has gone, and 
with it the delicacy, the hopes, and timidity of maidenhood. I am 
no thinking, willing, acting creature. Dead men’s hands pull the 
strings that move me; I cannot resist. Let me be.” 

I could not comfort—I could not comprehend. She opened the 
drawing-room door quickly. 

“Sir Christopher Holme—Mr. Paul Vernon, our head-manager.” 

Sir Christopher was fair ; his cheeks were rosy and smooth. He 
was tall, overgrown, and looked generally like a lad of eighteen. 
He wished to enter the army, but had been constrained by his mother 
to enter at the Inner Temple. For the rest, though a B.A., he was in- 
telligent and a gentleman. After having listened to and watched him 
my heart fell. I could not be mistaken—he loved Florence. A man 
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can easily divine another man’s look; and Sir Christopher was pos- 
sessed of an oldfashioned candour, refreshing as soda-water in the 
Sahara. He loved Florence; he was rich; all obstacles were nothing. 
Ot mot—oi moi! 

In the course of conversation I learnt that Lady Holme expected 
Mr. Bolton and Florence in London. 

“You will go to London?” said I, looking at Florence. 

“Yes, Mr. Vernon,” said Sir Christopher, politely. “Mr. Bolton 
has promised to take Miss Ellis to London when she shall have 
attained her majority—in ten weeks, I think ?” 

“Tn a month,” Florence rectified. 

“Very soon then. My mother is anxiously awaiting you. I, too, 
hope to have the pleasure of receiving you.” 

“Then you will go with us to London ?” 

“Two or three days before you—on business; and I hope that 
we shall.all return together to pass the summer at Mauryllian,” he 
added, with an ingenuous blush. 

“That is to say, some at Mauryllian, and the rest at Colfax,” said 
I, roughly. 

“Yes, yes; so I meant.” 

“T hope the change of scene will please you,” I remarked, like a 
trite fool, to Florence. 

“Oh, we journey for business, and not for pleasure,” she answered. 
“My grandfather and Mr. Heavitree have to render count of the 
accumulations during my minority. Iam anxious to enter into pos- 
session of my fortune.” 

T looked at Sir Christopher. He smiled, gazing with ecstatic admi- 
ration at Florence. 

“Will nothing rebut him?” I thought. 

“ Little mercenaire!” said’ Mr. Bolton, “you would not forego a 
week’s profits ?” 

“Not a day’s. Four years I have been counting my expectations.” 

* Angel!” said Sir Christopher’s eyes. 


Cuapter IV. 


Dunrine three weeks Sir Christopher Holme paid us daily visits. A 
country-house is proverbially Cytherea to timid lovers, and in the 
amphoree of dairy-bowls a potent philtre. But the rosy baronet little 
profited of his opportunities. ‘his displeased us all. Florence was 
unsettled and importuned, the old man impatient and choleric, Mr. 
Paul Vernon miserably, idiotically jealous. 

Mr. Bolton’s feelings waxed so strong, that I heard him mutter 
one day, when Sir Christopher had just taken his departure : 
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“ What is he waiting for, this lover of yours? If this does not end 
very soon I must speak to him.” 

“He wishes his mother to arrange the marriage,” said Florence, in 
Italian. 

“Did he say that?” 

“Of course, not openly. But I would gather it from his not very 
explicit hints.” . 

“ Pshaw! that means a month’s delay.” 

“Tf you would only let me, we would end it all to-morrow. Let 
me tell him. You know——” 

“No, no,” cried Mr. Bolton, with something like affright. “Let 
him speak first; it will be more difficult to break off afterwards.” 

I did not intimate that I understood Italian, but, the dinner over, 
left the room immediately, sick with shame and disgust. Sir Christopher 
went at last, without a decisive word, and immediately after his depar- 
ture we renewed our old habits. The Sevres china, the supernumerary 
servitors, the elegant tasteful salons, the courtly old gentleman, the 
graceful grande dame hostess—all disappeared ; and were replaced by 
the slattern hobbydehoy serving-man, the chintz furniture, a miser in 
his whitened dressing-gown, and a girl in a Quaker wimple, counting 
the candle-ends. Florence began to prepare for departure. In pro- 
portion as the time approached did my warmth in seeking her society 
increase. We stood in strange relationship one to other, but I 
was with strange people. She did not avoid me. She was tender, 
graceful, gracious. In the evening we would sit, the old man and I, on 
rustic seats set by the borders of the brook. She knitted or broidered 
in the moonlight. Little speech passed between us, but a bird would 
sing now and then, a cricket chirrup, or a grasshopper brood. We saw 
stars in the running water at our feet. When her eyes met mine 
they understood—aye, and answered. 

One more week, I thought, and my limbs seemed maddeningly 
impotent. Four more days. “Two days more,’ I murmured to 
myself one evening, and said aloud: 

“ How the hours fly! Their wings seemed moulted until this last 
fortnight.” 

“Ts it really time that flies ?” said Florence, abstractedly. 

Mr. Bolton, who was in a jovial humour that evening, hummed 
in a faint echo of a good baritone: 

“Le temps s’en va, le temps s’en va, madame. 
Las! le temps, non; mais nous, nous en allons.” 
* And the rest, pappy ?” said Florence, pleased to see him gay. 
“Oh, the rest I forget; ask Paul.” 
“Pour ce, aimez moi cependant qu’estes belle,” 
recited Paul, timidly. 
Florence coloured. 
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“ Prise !—la cwrieuse !” cried Mr. Bolton. 

“ What shall we say,” asked Florence, to divert the conversation, 
“for you to Mr. Heavitree?” 

“ Absolutely nothing, if you please. I think our friend keeps wands 
and philters in that prim back-office of his. He has played me too 
sorry a trick to merit a prompt forgiveness.” 


. “§o you have quarrelled with Cousin Heavitree ?” said Mr. Bolton, 


innocently. ‘Oh, I'll make your peace, be sure.” 

“Quand on parle d’un ange on voit le bout ‘de son aile”—as the 
more polite French proverb runs. The following morning I received 
a letter from Heavitree. I give it textually :— 

20th May, 186—. 

“My prar Pavzt,—Received yours of 20th November. Can you 
render me a small service? Iam glad to hear you are—were, I mean 
—well, and in nowise fascinated by my goddaughter, who is fascinating 
enough though, conviens-en. Keep your heart, my young friend— 
keep your heart. Mademoiselle is a very enchantress. I send you per 
book-post a portfolio of accounts, deeds, papers, etc. of all kinds. Correct 
the accounts, docket the letters and deeds—in short, arrange /e tas, like 
a good fellow. ‘They concern the Ellis estate. You know that her 
grandfather and I abandon our tutelage on Wednesday, 29th current. 
Please see to these papers immediately, that I may find all in order on 
my arrival ; for Iam coming,—but of thatanon. As you could scarcely 
combine this work with your other duties, I send you Mr. Beryl, who 
is ordered country air. I fancy he wishes to resume his old charge. 
Arrange this with him. I can easily get you a good post nearer me 
—where, my dear fellow, you may be sure I would be most glad tc 
have you. ‘Therefore, fear nothing—consult your own inclinations— 
que Diew! You are not chained to those spectral chimneys. Give 
my regards to the owners thereof, by-the-bye. 

“ Affectionately yours, 
“ Curistuas Heavirres, 


“PS.—A young mar of passably good appearance came to see me 
yesterday. He seems well advanced in the good graces of Miss 
Florence. I suppose you know him? He says that our friend Bolton 
intends coming to London. ‘This would make my projects avorter, and 
must not be. I have written to him.” 


Hastily folding this missive, I went in to breakfast. 

“Do you know what Heavitree says here?” said Mr. Bolton, im- 
mediately, looking up from his correspondence. 

“TJ think so; he has written to me.” ad 

“T think our friend is mad—disarranging all our plans. And, 
Mignonette, who wanted to go to London!” 

“Oh, je wen étais pas folle,” said Florence. 
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“Well, but since everything was decided; and then poor Sir 
Christopher ! ” 

“‘ Well, he’ll come back,” returned Florence, with a divine mocking 
mouth. 

“ And if he did not come back, mademoiselle ? ” 

“Weeds, pappy, weeds—evergreen weeds.” 

“ Come, come—you're trying to bear your disappointment with a 
good grace.” 

“ Tt is no disappointment to me to welcome my godfather.” 

“Well, even if he were alone. But what does he mean by sending 
down that Beryl every six months, and then withdrawing him? I 
hope it’s not at my expense. And you, Mr. Paul, I won’t hear of 
your doing a line of those accounts. Give them to me; I'll do the 
work.” 

As for me, I was nigh chaunting a hymn of praise to solicitor 
Heavitree, my guardian angel. Still, on reflection, I was somewhat 
puzzled to divine the motives of this celestial in spectacles. He 
wished to keep me near Florence, that was clear. He wished to give 
me time for love-making, or why bring back Mr. Beryl? But why 
those thousand cautions? What interest could he have in playing 
the beneficent worldly uncle? Was it pure philanthropy, or—shame! 
—did he wish to procure a husband for Florence—a husband not too 
proud and sufficiently penniless to swallow the wife-dowry, and make 
no wry face at the after-bitterness of the secret ? 

But I blushed for this last thought before the ingenuous eyes of 
ma mie. A singular reserve was the rule in the Red House. Nothing 
more was said about the alteration in their plans by Mr. Bolton and 
Florence. The former simply remarked, “1 must write to Holme ;” 
and Florence silently acquiesced. 

Then the old happy life returned ; and I dreamed and worked amidst 
the clatter of the factory, Florence knitted, the miser saved half- 
pennies. In our respective manners we were nearly content. And 
this lasted three days and a morning. 

On the 18th, as I entered the grounds of the Red House, Sir 
Christopher Holme came towards me impetuously, and shaking 
hands, said : 

“Just arrived. Are they all well? I thought something must 
have happened to—to Mr. Bolton, his letter was so succinct. Is 
Florence well?” he added, with an effort. 

“In excellent health and spirits, particularly since the London 
expedition was abandoned.” 

“And so it was only legal tape that strangled the project ?” 

IT could not answer. Mr. Bolton and Florence were waiting on 
the verandah—the old man gay as a lark, Florence a little paler, I 
thought. Sir Christopher blushed, and shook hands warmly. He 
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informed them that he had started from London immediately on 
receipt of Mr. Bolton’s letter. Lady Holme would be at Holme 
House, near Mauryllian, in two or three days, and intended giving a 
ball very shortly. ‘To which,” added the baronet, “you three will 
come, I am sure ?” 

And he looked at me as though he had done a gracious thing. 

After he had left, I asked Florence, as calmly as I could, whether 
she purposed going to this ball. 

“Certainly,” she said, quietly—coldly. 

“Then I must accept my fate. Until now, I had believed, I had 
hoped, I had thought, you did not love Sir Christopher Holme.” 

“Why change your opinion?” 

“Since you are going to his house, where everyone will know the 
relation——” 

“Going to his house,” she interrupted, smiling, “in company of 
some: half-hundred young ladies. Do you think they must all be neces- 
sarily in love with the master of the house?” 

“Tam pretty well assured that they would all be delighted to 
become the mistress of that house.” 

“Cynical Monsieur Paul! Mercenary sex! Thrice happy Sir 
Christopher !” 





Cuarrer VY. 


Tue following Monday, towards evening, Florence, Mr. Bolton, and I 
drove to Mauryllian. Our aspect was scarcely festive. Iwas driving, 
but the sufficiently-attested tranquillity of the horse, the silence of the 
inmates of the carriage, permitted—constrained me to think; which 
was, in my position, to be as “full of sorrow” as ever was poor poet 
on earth. However, the goddess Necessity—sxva Necessitas—lett no 
alternative; Mr. Bolton shielded himself with a paper, and Florence 
seemed to be sleeping. On every side lay the lands of the young 
baronet—fat fair lands, well cultivated. I turned, and saw the old 
man contemplating them with a wistful eye. Soon a large white 
house appeared in sight, deeply imbedded in trees. 

“There’s Holme “House, Florence,” said Mr. Bolton, ennai, his 
granddaughter, with marvellous facility. 

There was no more colour in her cheeks than in the May-flowers in 
her hand. Our friend Sir Christopher’s domain lay about a mile from 
the extreme suburbs of Mauryllian. Without taking counsel I drove 
straight on, passed the lime avenue, on to Mauryllian. 

“ Where are you going, Paul?” exclaimed Mr. Bolton. 

“To the ‘Goose and Crown,’” 

“Why go there, when Lady Holme expects us to remain at Holme 
House ?” 
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“We shall be more at our ease in the town, pappy.” 

“Yes, and pay for our ease,” grumbled pappy. 

I have said Lady Holme was American—that she was beautiful, 
good-natured, hospitable, and clever—smart is the word, perhaps. 
Her beauty—which had been withered at twenty-eight in her own 
land—was bien conservée, despite such soft slings and tempered 
arrows as uncouth Fortune can fling at a baronet’s wife. But she was 
ill-bred. Men liked her—liked her free ways and frank sayings, and, 
marvellously enough, women found little to say against her. In early 
life it is probable that she had not been shyer than are the generality 
of her countrywomen in embarking in those platonic dreams of pure 


> love that, strangely enough, so seldom come to shipwreck when steered 


by those white fingers to which all things are ductile. I think that 
feminine young America is too persuaded of the fact that only the straight 
path of duty leads to a house in Fifth Avenue and a huzt ressorts 
to swerve a hair’s-breadth into the illicit rose-gardens by the wayside. 
Its “chastity” is so near calculation, so far from innate innocence— 
there is such laxity in their manners, such rigidity in their morals— 
that a demi-monde ball would seem quiet in dance and demeanour to 
many a virgin from “the States.” And, in faith, I would nearly as 
soon take to wife a penitent Magdalen as be Endymion to one of those 
bekissed and beclasped Dianas. But having done violence to republican 
theories, and espoused a Britisher and a baronet (how dearly do they 
love a lord, those Rolands of Ricamiero!) Lady Holme had soon per- 
ceived that kissing and clasping, however innocent and fraternal they 
might be, but ill accorded with the prejudices of her adopted land, 
and so abandoned them. And in her widowhood, to all the grace of 
her countrywomen she had superposed a slight veneer of insular 
courtesy. 

Lady Holme never returned visits in the country. She was 
accustomed to pay off all scores by a ball like that to which we had 
been invited. Every one in the neighbourhood who possessed a dress- 
coat and a decent amount of aspirates, made part of the crowd as- 
sembled on these occasions. Therefore when, leaving Florence and 
Mr. Bolton yet at the inn, I arrived early on the scene, I did not feel 
very profoundly honoured by my inclusion in so motley a group. I 


* looked at the red elbows and polished cheeks—I looked at the flesh 





bulging out of gloves seven-and-three-quarters—I watched the 
frigidity of the country squires and their ladies, and hastily made 
up my mind to pass a flat and weary evening. I was mistaken. 
Lady Holme knew her society. The guests were plied with good 
things, edible and potable. Paternity placed its rotund personage 
at the whist-table, youth elbowed youth in evolutions performed with 
a rustic vigour that raised the eyebrows and eyeglasses of the stern 


representatives of the metropolitan world. I think our American 
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grew young again in the hearty enjoyment around her. The 
descendants of the pilgrim fathers can stand a good deal in love 
and war and waltzing. ‘“ Dix-huit ans on dance plus” is scarcely yet 
the motto of their society. 

Sir Christopher soon caught sight of me. 

“My dear fellow, where is she? Why are you here alone? What 
was she doing when you left her?” 

“Tf you mean Miss Ellis, I can’t answer one of your questions. I 
have not seen her since we separated on arriving at the hotel.” 

Without answering, the young host hurried out into the receiving- 
room on the left, whereto, I now perceived, several scattered groups 
were tending. A stately old gentleman, fastidiously attired as a petit- 
maitre, was shaking hands with Lady Holme, and murmuring those 
meaningless words that signify so much. A cloud of tulle was floating 
beside him—the miser and the miser’s granddaughter ! Florence shook 
hands with Sir Christopher. That calm indifferent salutation brought 
to my memory our winter ways—the same grace, the same repose, 
the same apathy; but were the face and form the same ? 

This is what had become of my meek Puritan! No more dull grey 
vestures, covering to the round bird-throat ; no more demure white 
edgings of lace; no more smooth bands of hair above the sea-shell 
ears. Neck bared, the face free, a cataract of wilful curls adown the 
shoulders—a dress I could not describe, but which, I know, was 
round her like a vapour, and seemed to keep her sacred. Bitterly I 
thought: “These people see at a glance how beautiful she is; I have 
been six months discovering it.” 

It seemed as if her nature had shared in the metamorphosis of her 
person. The ball had become tumultuous, .frank—that is to say, 
indecent: sincerity in human nature is indecency, says Mrs. Brown- 
ing. It was past midnight before I could claim a waltz from 
Florence. That truism about solitude in crowds is, marvellous for 
a truism, true. 

“You ought to be delighted, Mr. Vernon,” said Florence, as we 
moved. “ You were longing for a dance like a schoolgirl. Do you 
remember the evening before that, when you avowed as much ?” 

“Do you remember that it was not then Sir Christopher who filled 
your thoughts ?” 

“Nor Sir Christopher, nor any one, I suppose.” 

“ We will suppose no one, if you choose.” 

She coloured, but without appearing embarrassed. 

“ A curious insinuation, Mr. Vernon. 'To what does it lead?” - 

Her tone was most cold. This dissembling irritated me. I was 
no fatuitous fool, but I knew she loved me. Why should I hide my 
knowledge? In our English social life a girl has an undue advantage 
in these matters; though, indeed, if we pet the maidens we punish 
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the wives. I do not see that if we stood a little more erect in court- 
ship, and bent a little more in matrimony, we should lose much in 
manly prestige, diminish our girls’ modesty, or augment our wives’ 
arrogance. I do not see that one should take a sarcasm quietly 
because the lips are red and soft that uttered it. 

I bent down, and whispered in my partner’s ear. 

I felt her tremble; she bent her head, but showed no resentment. 

“You would not have ventured to say that, Mr. Vernon, had I not 
unwittingly given you the right to do so. Will you tell me what 
hopes or encouragement you have received from me ?” 

It was difficult to answer. I had divined her sentiments by a 
hundred trifling indications, but I could scarcely analyse the source 
of my knowledge. I recalled to her mind, however, the manifold 
incidents, trivial in themselves, but which had comforted me, that 
had made the past winter flowerful and sunny in my eyes. She 
listened in silence, and I saw that she remembered them, one and all. 
Until now these recollections had slept in her heart, and never risen 
in arms against that spectre of ice and iron she called Duty. But 
as I galvanised the dead days, as I gave to each futility its own 
great meaning, her courage fled; she did not dare persist in her 
denial. 

We had stopped near the orchestra, by an open window. I could 
see the tears ready to flow; I made a movement towards the 
balcony. 

“Take care,” I said, “we shall be remarked. Why should you 
take this thing to heart? Only confess——.” 

“Confess? And if I confessed all, where would be the good ?” 

“ Are we not free, my darling ?” 

“Tam not. I have a duty to accomplish—you know it.’ 

“J will aid you in the accomplishment.” 

“You cannot.” 

“ But Sir Christopher—— ?” 

“ He can, but will he ?” ’ 

“There is an obstacle between you and him ?” 

“One nearly insurmountable.” 

“ And between you and me?” 

“Tnvincible,” she murmured. 

“ But what has he, this fortunate boy ?” 

“ Money—money !” she said, bitterly. 

It was unjust, and I knew it; but I said: 

“Ah, I forgot—your avarice. Has that piece of mould warped all 
the angel i in you? But I would pander even to that. Bid me be 

\ Jason, as you said you would him who loved you, but, fee God's 
\\ sake, say there is no wall between us!” 
\ Florence continued to cry silently behind her fan. 
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“Pray, pray that Sir Christopher may draw back ; then if you love 
me, Paul ‘ 

“ Trespassing—trespassing on my manor,” said Sir Christopher, 
gaily, and tapping me on the shoulder. 

Florence turned away quickly. 

“We shall have a quadrille directly. I came to remind you that it 
is promised to me.” 

_ He spoke laughingly, and with a confidence that led me to sup- 

pose that some definite arrangement had been made in reference to his 
marriage, and that he was—whether Florence knew it or noI could 
not say—in the position of an accepted suitor. As Florence was led 
away by a slim partner from Mauryllian, he put his arm within mine, 
and drew me on to the balcony. 

“ Foin de létiquette, eh? My dear Vernon, congratulate me. I 
have been assisting at a conference between my mother and Mr. 
Bolton—I must speak to some one. I daresay you know the story ; 
old Bolton swears by your discretion and sense and general nous. 
You know, you must have seen, how I love her,—Miss Ellis. She has 
been the dream of my boyhood. I had only seen her once before, 
when I first met you, in the spring ; but that once had been sufticient. 
Well, I won’t rhapsodise. Last summer I made acquaintance with 
a young man—a barrister. I was drawn to him by the fact that he 
seemed to know Mr. Bolton and Miss Ellis intimately. I should say 
here that my mother knew of my love, and vouched for Mr. Bolton’s 
approval. Well, my new friend easily perceived the state of things, 
and, he said, considered it only friendly to tell me a secret anent my 
love and her family. He had been engaged to Miss Ellis——” 

“ And this secret ?” 

“Wait. I forthwith transmitted his information to my mother, who 
thereupon declined to hear of my marriage. Rebellion was useless. 
I knew Mr. Bolton would require my mother’s consent before giving 
me his granddaughter’s hand. I submitted, went back to Oxford, and 
there fell ill of low fever. My mother was frightened, and at last sur- 
rendered on my own terms. I recovered in a week, sapped like the 
legendary Faustus, and took honours. I ran down to Colfax, where 
Florence received me graciously. ——” 

“JT was there.” 

“Well, abrégeons. I went back to London, announced Florence’s 
forthcoming visit, which was never paid. My mother said, ‘She does 
not care for you.’ I answered that it was not her fault, but that of a 
certain weak-eyed solicitor-guardian, godfather, mentor, God knows 
what !—whose mysterious air, by-the-bye, troubled me, in spite of my 
confidence in Florence’s affection. Well, my mother took it into her 
head that to-night furnished an opportunity for talking business with 
Mr. Bolton. Your employer gives his consent, and adds there- 
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unto: ‘Miss Ellis is penniless; all her fortune belongs to her father’s 
creditors.’ ” 

The young man stopped, as if to afford breathing time to my 
astonishment. 

“Do you understand? You don’t seem very surprised.” 

“Tam begging pardon mentally for a mental injustice I had com- 
mitted.” 

“ But this is not all. My mother made answer that we had already 
heard this from a friend. Then, by Jove! the old man seemed to hesi- 
tate, and at last blurted out: ‘The sole fortune of my child 
is not sufficient to liquidate her father’s liabilities. I have there- 
fore resolved to devote my own to that end. I took this resolu- 
tion after my son-in-law’s misfortune, and have aided its fulfil- 
ment by the strictest economy—avarice, my good friends call it. 
For some years I was in doubt whether my granddaughter would 
adopt my views on this point, but as scon as she had attained a reason- 
able age, I told her all, and since then she has co-operated heart and 
soul in this mad scheme of mine, Heavitree calls it.’ 

- “My mother tendered her hand to the old man, and said: ‘I shall 
feel proud that my son enters your family, sir.’ 

“*You encourage me to complete my declaration, madam,’ pursued 
he. ‘Even when my fortune, joined to that of Miss Ellis, has been 
given up 

“*A few debts will remain,’ I interrupted. ‘I shall feel honoured 
by being allowed to complete so grand a labour.’ 

“My mother ignored the signs I made. Mr. Bolton looked at her 
timidly. 

“Tt seems to me, Mr. Bolton, that your sacrifice should be lhmited 
to your own fortune. I cannot see that the strictest equity requires 
my son’s co-operation in your plan.’ 

“You are right, madam; but my granddaughter and I cannot 
reason on this point. Weaccomplish a solemn duty—we obey a dying 
voice. My son-in-law’s most agonising thought was that he had, by 
his failure, involuntarily caused the ruin and death of an old man who 
had trusted and helped him. We must render to this man’s heirs 
the totality of our debt, and even then a man’s life will remain be- 
tween us.’ 

“So be it, said my mother, at last. ‘My son’s and your grand- 
daughter’s happiness before everything.’ 

“Now, Vernon, you know all,” said Sir Christopher, joyously. 
“Wish me all felicity.” 

The ball had reached a pitch of animation wholly inexplicable to 
the few transplanted sprigs from Piccadilly, who had found life flat as 
a sister's kisses. ‘The chaste evolutions of the waltz grew dearer and 
dearer to the innocents in book-muslin, who glance seraphically into 
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your face, and murmur “ Hold me tighter.” “If all the world were © 
like her, dear child,” is the maternal sigh, “need she ever nibble at 
the crab-apple of knowledge?” “Oh, never, madam,” and you 
mutter sympathetically— 


“ Enfant, garde ta joie ; 
Lys, garde ta blancherie.” 


For being trite, the torment that seizes you as you watch rough, 
brutal, unclean fingers mauling your chosen flower, is not a whit 
more bearable. You know you are supremely ridiculous; you know 
your bien-aimée can’t care a rush about that inane gawk who is 
whispering so amorously ; you know his whisper most likely consists 
in, “ Do you like the long dresses for dancing?” But still, why need 
she look so entranced ?—why need she respond so softly ? Why don’t 
she frown at him—snub him—take that confounded arm of his from 
around her waist? And you babble on to the girl at your side, who 
might be the Sphynx for all you know; and the girl against whom 
you are making mental bitter epigrams thinks, “ It’s positively in- 
decent of him! That red-faced girl in green! And how her hait’s 
done, too!” Oh the Divina Commedia! How the gods must guffaw! 

I could not laugh; my wrath stifled me. I went into the grounds, 
and lit a cigar. The night was filled with floating half-lights, as 
the painters call them. The moon, in its first quarter, drew on the 
dark sky a crescent fine as Diana’s eyebrow, and luminous as the 
silver bow of Corinthian Apollo. The streams of light that issued 
from the windows rendered my every movement perceptible from 
within. I strolled into the shadow of the trees, and there forgot 
myself till dawn. Among the many sensations I had that night ex- 
perienced, one dominant remained—one of wild triumphant joy. I 
was loved. Jubilate! The world was wide and righteous, fate was 
propitious, men were kind. I should conquer ; I was loved. Jubilate! 
So on, until morning mists rose up. Then, hearing steps behind me, 
I turned ; there was Sir Christopher. 

“Hallo! you here, Vernon! What has kept you abroad ?” 

“T have been asleep, and dreaming, so I can’t well say.” 

“For me, I’m wakeful, preoccupied.” 

“T should think you had nothing to regret.” 

“No, no; I regret nothing. But my mother—she has just been 
reading me a homily on prudence. I tried to sleep upon it, and, by 
Jove! there was more than the crumpling of the Sybarite’s roses to 
disturb me. I don’t see my way clear at all. Iam no millionnaire, 
and can ill-afford to consecrate a goodly slice of my fortune to the end 
Florence has in view. Then my mother—I shall have to curtail her 
expenditure. She will have to give up her opera-box, by Jove!” said 
he, in a culminating accent of despair, as if the crown of all evil con- 
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sequences had just become apparent. “And then Florence herself. 
You see, her life has been a strange one. Could she dovetail it into 
my existence, which must be of the earth, earthy—commonplace, - 
trivial, worldly? And I love her! It’s maddening! Help me to 
form some resolution ?” 

“Pardon ; I cannot interfere in this question.” 

“Why not? I conclude you to be a disinterested spectator.” 

“ And if you were mistaken, Sir Christopher ?” 

He looked at me fixedly. 

“What do you mean? Do you love Florence, Mr. Vernon? Ah! 
cursed fool I have been! I ought to have guessed this. I have been 
telling you all——” 

“My dear sir, I have received your confidence against my will. 
You may rely on me not to abuse it. In exchange for your secret 
you have mine.” 


“But you have not told me whether Florence——” 
“ Florence knows the dire extent of my poverty, therefore you have 
nothing to fear from me, Sir Christopher.” 


Thereupon we separated, and a couple of hours later I was at 
Colfax. 


Cuapter VI. 


Tue first person I saw on arriving was Florence. I shook hands 
with her—too warmly, I suppose ; for she withdrew her hand quickly, 
and, glancing up at the verandah, passed into the house. I followed 
her gaze mechanically. Mr. Bolton was looking down sternly; 
he had seen us. He beckoned, and as I mounted the steps said 
coldly : 

“T am extremely sorry, Mr. Vernon, but Mr. Beryl,has begged me 
to reinstate him in his place, and——” 

“T understand, sir,” said I, in a voice which I strove to render 
assured ; “I will leave as soon as possible.” 

“No need to hurry,” he said, relieved. “You had better finish 
the work for Heavitree first ; then you can take your luggage to the 
station, when you go to meet your cousin to-morrow.” 

Vainly I strove to speak to Florence. She avoided me manifestly. 
She had become the demure, silent, despondent Florence of the first 
winter months. 

The next day I went to meet Heavitree at the station. He ap- 
peared delighted to see me, and evinced the utmost cordiality. I was 
in no humour to youchsafe much response. 

“How are you, my dear boy? Don’t answer? I see—thin, pale, 
cadaverous ; that’s our friend’s cudsine, of course. Would you like 
a Bath bun or a sandwich? You seem gay. And Miss Florence, 
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eh? an angel? A blush—a veritable blush! Eureka! I’ve been 
looking for one these last forty years in this age of brass.” 

I had not blushed, but I let my amiable cousin continue : 

“ Of course you're in love with her? Because I forbade the fruit, 
you straightway stick your teeth into it. But the lady, Paul; does 
she reciprocate a little, eh ? Who could help it? You have grown so 
sentimentally thin; but not enough, though, to sacrifice to you the 
grand scheme—you understand. Well, why don’t you*answer? A 
pretty way to welcome your only cousin after six months’ separation !” 

“Tt is only when I remember tliese two circumstances that I feel 
at all disposed to forgive you for the ill-turn you have played me.” 

This seemed to tickle the lawyer wondrously. 

“Do you pay this kind of lugubrious compliment, mon cher? I 
don’t wonder the course of love runs roughly.” 

As we drove towards Colfax, he began asking questions as to the 
doings at the Red House. 

“How goes Mr. Bolton?” 

“ Excellently.” 

“ And Florence ? ” 

“ Like a prospective bride.” 

“What! is she going to marry you? ’Gad, don’t look like that, 
my friend ; my nerves are threadbare, and this is a lonely road. Then 
it’s ‘another’ (what terrible emphasis the jackbooted lovers gave that 
word in the days of my theatrical fever!) ‘“ And so Florence marries 
‘another ’—and you pretend to love her !” 

“Tf I did not love her it would scarcely be your fault, Heavitree.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“For you sent me to Colfax with the design that I should lose 
there my hopes—my——” 

“No, no. Your heart—that’s enough.” 

“ You allow it, then ?” 

“ Assuredly.” 


“You have behaved wantonly. What could have been your 
intention ?” 


“Hear him! He pities himself! What have you to complain of, 
ingrate? Is she not divine?” 
_“Pshaw! §So much the more culpable your conduct.” 

“Ah! I see. ‘What care J how fair she be?’ ete. Come, does she 
love you?” 
’ “JT think so; she has said so.” 

“ But what more do you want, you baby ?” 


“But she is to marry Sir Christopher—marry Sir Christopher—I 
tell you!” . 


“When? ‘To-morrow ?” 
“Bah! no; but in ten days. The old man is hurried.” 
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“Ten days—an eternity. There, there, reassure yourself. Made- 
moiselle has been on the brink half-a-dozen times. These young 
bachelors take a deal of pushing.” 

“This time I see no prospect of release for her.” 

“You have a lawyer for you; nothing’s impossible. But} if you 
want my help you must hide nothing.” 

“T have told you all.” 

“We shall see. Let us proceed regularly. Primo,you know Miss 
Florence's great secret ?” 

“Sir Christopher confided it to’ me.” 

“The devil! You don’t seem to be near reciprocating small-shot, 
you modern rivals. But does he know that the lady’s fortune will 
not suffice to liquidate all the debts?” 

“ Yes—and , 

“ He will pay ?” 

I was about to betray Sir Christopher's confidence, and tell of his 
hesitation, but I remembered in time. 

“Of course. He is rich. Do you think a man of honour would 
hesitate to sacrifice a bagatelle to obtain the woman he loves?” 

“A bagatelle! How much did Bolton ask?” 

“No sum was fixed, since you alone know how much is re- 
quired.” 

“ And Florence, who loves you, what does she say ?” 

“ Miss Ellis is inscrutable ; but I believe she will consent to any- 
thing in order to do honour to Mr. Ellis’s engagements.” 

“Whose engagements? Ah, Mr. Ellis’s. Well, we'll do honour to 
them, and that next Monday. I shall desire Bolton to convoke a 


family council, whereat the mother of the pretender, Sir Christopher 
Colme a 


“ Holme.” 


“Ah, yes, Holme. Charming young man; astonishing that I’lo- 
rence should prefer you.” 


“She doesn’t prefer me, since she has accepted him.” 

* Bah! you will see.” 

“No, I shall not see. I leave for London to-morrow.” 

“What !—relicté non bene parmulé—ran away before the battle? 
If you do that, Paul, I shall repent all my life having sent you here.” 


“You want me to be present at Sir Christopher's triumph.” 
“ At your own triumph.” 


“Sir, this joke of yours——” 
“T was never more serious.” 
“But what interest can you haye——” 














“ Machiavelli! Interest! Are you not my cousin? Is Florence not 


my godchild? Lawyer as I am, I may be permitted a little human 
a fection.” 
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“And you will pay Mr. Ellis’s debts ? 

“Not quite. Tam no Quixote.” 

“ How do you trench the question ? 

“ You shall trench it. Come, youare young, talented, well-educated ; 
you shall pay your father-in-law’s debts.” 

“And during that time who will support my wife ?” 

“Oh, well, if you can reason like that at twenty-five! What a 
century! And you pretend to be in love! Why, your old withered 
cousin, with his parchment face and fossil heart, blushes for you.” 

“But was it really with the intention that I should fall in love with 
your godchild that you sent me here?” 

“ Really.” 

“ And had I failed to love her ?” 

“TJ was sure of the result. I knew Florence ; I had superintended 
her education.” ; 

“Indeed! I should scarcely have thought it.” 

“Why? An old oyster a fishfag spurns, may turn out a pretty 
pearl or two, young sir.” 

“ Because, as you say, you are no Quixote, and I should scarcely 
have supposed that Florence, with her exaggerated notions of honour, 
had grown up under your care.” 

“You are right. I did not inspire her with those follies. When 
she left her school and my care, in London, she was the brightest, 
happiest, and, faith! the most idle butterfly that ever succumbed to 
a schoolboy’s mortar-board. It was Bolton who told me of the family 
misfortune; until then, she had not even known her father’s real 
name.” 

“What! Mr. Ellis——” 

“ Ellis was his Christian name, and my friend’s son-in-law assumed 
it from the time of his failure. When the debts are paid, Florence 
will take her own name. Well, here we are. I see my seductive god- 
daughter. You had her first glance, you rascal. Courage—courage !” 

On Monday, the 12th of June, we were all assembled in the state 
drawing-room of the Red House. The “we” includes Florence, Sir 
Christopher and Lady Holme, Mr. Heavitree, Mr. Bolton, and the 
baronet’s solicitor. 

Mr. Heavitree and the stranger sat at the same table, and eyed 
each other with the usual professional animosity. Lady Holme 
reclined in the downiest armchair, Florence and Sir Christopher talked 
in undertones, Mr. Bolton surveyed the scene fearfully, and Mr. Paul 
Vernon looked as foolish as he well could. 

“Mr. Bolton has thought proper to ask you to be present this 
morning,” began Mr. Heavyitree, “in order that you may know our 
position with regard to the late Mr. Ellis’s creditors.” 

“Oh, it was unnecessary,” said Lady Holme. “ Miss Ellis is of age, 
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and free to dispose of her fortune; we approve of her intention. It 
is useless to recapitulate.” 

“ But still,” persisted my cousin, “since your son has engaged to 
pay——” 

“Those are family matters. Mr. Bolton, do you wish an act of 
donation to be drawn up?” Lady Holme said, haughtily. 

“ Madame,” stammered the old man,” Sir Christopher has pro- 
mised——” 

“Aye, aye—promised to see to all this, after the marriage,” said 
the baronet, quickly. 

“At least, you will permit me to acquaint you with the amount 
you will have to disburse,” said the tenacious solicitor. 

Sir Christopher and Lady Holme exchanged an impatient glance. 

Mr. Heavitree continued, turning over the leaves of a plethoric 
iron-bound portfolio: “As you are no doubt aware, Florence's father 
left debts to the amount of two hundred thousand pounds.” 

“Three hundred thousand !” cried Sir Christopher. 

“Pooh!” said the lawyer, in a consolatory tone, “a million was 
mentioned at the time of the failure.” 

Still turning over the leaves, he continued: “ Miss Ellis possesses 
her mother’s fortune, which amounts to some fifty thousand pounds.” 

“Only one hundred and fifty thousand wanting,” murmured the 
Holmes’ solicitor, sardonically. 

“Wait ; there are other resources. The factory and land, which on 
his granddaughter’s marriage Mr. Bolton intends to sell, will bring 
in about ninety thousand. I can find a purchaser for them at that 
price.” 

“A good price,” murmured my employer, and the small white hands 
of the miser worked convulsively. 

“Some sixty thousand remain owing,” said Heavitree, slyly, turning 
to the baronet. 

“You appeal to me,” said Sir Christopher, nervously ; “ but I don’t 
possess half the sum.” 

“Then,” said the solicitor, rigidly, “there are the interest:-—” 

“It’s an abyss!” cried Sir Christopher. 

“You wish to pay the entirety?” said Heavitree, formally, to Mr. 
Bolton and Florence. 

They acquiesced silently. 

Lady Holme rose. The whole thing looked too like a “ financiering” 
operation to her Transatlantic sense. 

“Mr. Bolton, this scene is growing absurd ; you will excuse us——” 

“Patience, madam!” said Mr. Bolton; “during fourteen years my 
granddaughter’s and my own capitals have not been idle.” 

“No, certainly,” returned Heavitree. “We have put them to a 


\\ very pretty profit, on the whole. When we pay every penny of the 
\ 
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extinct firm’s liabilities, there will be wanting but a miserable forty 


thousand !” 

Florence rose, fetched three coffers from a side-table, and handed 
them to Mr. Heavitree. 

“There are my mother’s jewels,” she said; “I have heard they are 
worth twenty thousand pounds.” 

“Humph! old-fashioned settings, worth about twelve or fifteen 
thousand. Well, I'll give the latter sum for them,” said the solicitor, 
and, in a caressing undertone to Florence, added, “It will make a 
famous wedding-gift, eh ?” 

“There now remains eighteen thousand,” he pursued, in a business- 
like manner. 

“But—the estate is mortgaged,” muttered Sir Christopher, con- 
fusedly. 

“Oh, I could procure much more than eighteen thousand on the 
territorial guarantee you can give, Sir Christopher,” said Heavitree in 
an accommodating tone. 

Lady Holme took her son’s arm, and advanced towards the master 
of the house. 

“ Mr. Bolton,” she said, coldly, “ you have given your granddaughter 
utterly false notions of honour. They may make her and my son 
miserable. Do not persist. Sir Christopher has not sought a fortune 
with his wife; but he cannot assuredly throw away the major part of 
his patrimony to gratify a feeling which, pardon me, seems to me 
little nobler than a caprice,—an eccentricity.” 

“T would give eight thousand,” said Sir Christopher, hesitating. 

Florence rose, and went calmly to the door. 

“Or ten, perhaps,” he added, forgetting in his love the dignity of 
the thing he loved. 

Florence smiled. 

Sir Christopher looked at her, and then advancing towards her he 
took her hand: 

“Miss Ellis, you cannot love me, you have never loved me. You 
would have married me for the aid my fortune might have afforded 
you. Iam glad to be able, at the price of my pain, to spare you that 
unworthiness—that sin.” 

In a few moments we could hear the wheels of the Holmes’ carriage 
rapidly retiring. 

Florence was crying, shamed and confused. 

“We were wrong—we were wrong!” she sobbed. 

“Now to business,” said Mr. Heavitree, briskly, as if the overture 
had just ended and the curtain was up. 

“ All is lost!” groaned Mr. Bolton. 

“We shall see. Can we not arrange matters with the creditors— 
with the principal creditor ?” 
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“With him we have made an orphan ?” 

“He is forgiving—are you not, Paul? Was not your mother’s 
\ fortune wrecked in the great failure of Whitby & Co. ?” 

“Certainly ; but what——” 





“Mr. Bolton, here is the grandson and heir of the late Archibald 
Lynch, whose daughter married Mr. Paul Vernon, who by her had 
issue one son, the Paul Vernon present among us. Miss Whitby— 
Miss Florence Whitby—how blind you have been !” ; 
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Winter at the Sea-side. 


Tury are ignorant of half the joys of life who do not know the 
pleasures of the sea-side in the heart of winter. To the confirmed 
dweller in town the mere notion of living by the side of the sea in 
winter suggests something incomprehensibly unpleasant. Major 
Pendennis, sitting in the comfortable smoking-room of his club, hears 
of a brother member who, instead of sheltering himself from the 
rigour of the weather in the artificially-heated atmosphere of theatres, 
clubs, and drawing-rooms, is spending a solitary existence by the sea- 
shore, and regards him as a man who has not yet acquired a proper 
theory of life, or of that which makes life bearable. It is true, he 
knows that even fashionable people remain at Hastings, or Eastbourne, 
or Brighton’ until Christmas is over; but these are generally people 
with big families, who wish for fresh air for their sons and daughters ; 
or else they are people who have no country-house, and prefer to 
remain at the sea-side until London begins to fill again. The club- 
man regards the sea-side in winter as a vague sort of ultima thule, 
haunted by blustering winds, and blinding fogs, and all the horrors of 
damp bed-clothing and smoky chimneys. He knows that, just before 
the spring comes, the country is bad enough: for in the hard frost, 
with hunting impossible and with partridge and hare shooting prac- 
tically over, he has sat at a cold window for hours, and looked out on a 
cheerless valley, with a grey and leaden sky brooding over a melan- 
choly landscape, with bare black hedges dividing bare white fields, 
and with leafless trees shivering in the wind. That is bad enough. 
The bleakness of winter is sufficiently depressing down in some country- 
house, where it drives one into the billiard-room, or into the smoking- 
room, or even (as a final desperate resource) into the last new novel. 
But to think of increasing these miseries and discomforts by having 
to bear them by the side of a wintry sea—that is an alternative the 
mere suggestion of which seems to him to savour of madness. 

Yet one forgets the bleakness of winter much more readily by the 
sea than in the country. The change of the seasons produces no 
corresponding change on the great plain that stretches, as it stretched 
six months before, up to the far horizon in long bands of grey and 
purple. You can only tell that it is winter by the feeling of winter 
in the air around you; and there are days constantly occurring, in 
which a strange sweet mildness seems to come across the sea, to thaw 
the hard December cold. There are days on which, lying on the 
beach under a white chalk cliff, the clear sunshine is so strongly 
reflected as to produce quite a summer warmth ; while all before you 
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lie the broad swathes of blue and grey, as summer-like as is the petal 
of a rose, or the white bell of the convolvulus. You see no leafless 
trees. There are no dark lines of hedge crossing bare fields, or 
purple masses of wood lying along the dull horizon, to tell you that 
the summer is long over, and the spring a long way off. There is 
nothing here that you did not see in summer—the bank of pebbles, 
the great yellow-white cliffs overhead, the fresh sunlight, the wide 
plain of waters, and, in the distance, a few faint grey specks of ships 
that slowly pass out to sea. Forget, for a moment, all that is inland, 
and you will believe that you have leapt backward for six months, and 
are surrounded by the glowing beauty of June. 

Such days are, of course, rare. If the sea itself is unaffected by 
winter, the sky above is, and the sea bears the reflection of its wintry 
look. But, in any case, the common notion of the bleakness of the sea- 
side is absurd. It is always milder by the sea than it is inland, 
whether the part of the coast be sheltered or not. It may be that, 
one being naturally driven to take more out-of-door exercise when 
near the sea than when in town, one may not feel the cold so much; 
but it is certain that the numbing and deadening sense of cold which 
afflicts a person of dull circulation in town or in country is very 
seldom felt in the neighbourhood of the sea. We do not speak just 
now of such parts of the coast as are sheltered from the north and 
east winds by banks of cliff or rock, where the reason of the prevailing 
mildness is obvious ; but of the coast generally. Any one who has 
passed a few winters by the sea-side, and is rather sensitive to cold. 
will know with what a grateful sense of impunity it was possible for 
him or her to go out in times of keen frost, when snow was lying 
white and glistening over the landscape. Added to the mildness of 
temperature which undoubtedly does exist, there is the fact that the 
increase of circulation produced by the stimulating sea-air renders one 
better proof against the cold, and leads one to fancy that the atmo- 
sphere is even warmer than it actually is. There is far less danger of 
catching cold in walking along the Hastings cliffs ona February day, 
than in turning into St. James’s Street from Pall Mall, and meeting 
the “brave north-easter” which Mr. Kingsley (in the warmth of his 
own study, doubtless) was good enough to panegyrise. 

Even on the wintriest day, too, there is something in the motion 
of the sea that breaks the suggestion of bleakness. In face of the sea 
you cannot succumb to that blank feeling which oppresses one on 
looking over an inland ‘winter landscape, and perceiving that the 
“black frost” gives no sign of approaching change. At the sea-side 
there is always something “ going to turn up.” The day must bea 


great line of the horizon, while the tides and the winds are full of 
\ change and expectancy. Even when you surrender yourself to the 


; j \ dull one on which you cannot detect some point of difference on the 
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frosty season, and scarcely hope for milder weather on the morrow, is 
it not something to see, far out, a strange line of dusky sunlight, just 
where the sky and the sea meet? All around you there is the hard- 
ness of the winter ; in the air there is the sharpness of the winter's cold, 
and in the sky the greyness of the winter's fog ; but far out there lies 
a bar of ruddy sunlight, vague, indistinct, and distant. And then it 
seems as if this line of gold were but a glimpse of the lost summer, 
that is now burning out there in happier latitudes, beyond the region 
of cold, wind, and mist. 

There are two distinct methods of spending the winter months at 
the sea-side. On the one hand, the visitor may choose to make the 
sea-side as like London as he can; and, on the other, he may try to 
forget the city and all its ways. He who would relinquish as little as 
possible of his town-life need be under no apprehension on the score of 
want of society. Until February, at all events, the principal watering- 
places may be said to be full, while at many of them there is a brisk 
eurrent of fashionable life sufficiently pleasant to observe. For it 
must be noted that all the watering-places are infinitely more decorous 
in winter than in summer. ‘There is an absence of that gaudy element 
which provokes more curiosity than respect among the crowd that 
watches the various vehicles or riding-horses go by. Aphrodite, in 
short, gambols no longer by the white sea-foam, attracting the gaze of 
fashionable young shopkeepers who have run down from London 
with a three-and-sixpenny ticket. On the contrary, the visitor will 
find a goodly show of modest and pretty English faces with the 
bloom of the sea-breezes on them. It seems to us that English girl- 
hood nowhere shows to such advantage as by the sea. A forenoon’s 
walk along the parade at Hastings or Brighton will exhibit to you 
more comely faces and handsome figures than the same time spent in 
any other town in the world—if we except, perhaps, Leipsic for faces, 
and Vienna for figures. Whether clustering round the important 
mamma as she scans a milliner’s shop-window, or petting an impudent 
little Maltese terrier in the corner of a brougham, or seated high on a 
mail-pheeton with the sharp air tingling on the pink cheeks, or can- 
tering quietly past with the wind stirring the long loose hair—these 
daughters of England look to be, as they are, a lot of healthy, 
pleasant, and comely girls, who will make honest, practical, well- 
meaning wives and mothers. It may be that you will find them a 
trifle matter-of-fact in looking out for a lover and husband, and it may 
be that, in middle age, they will show a tendency to grow stout, as 
their mothers did before them; but we have given over expecting 
women to appear in the guise of Mr. Moore’s angels, and there is 
yauch in the homely and excellent virtues of our English womanhood 
to atone for its unpoetic aspects. 

Where these young people are, there is never any lack of five-o’clock 
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teas, dinner-parties with a quiet dance to follow, and similar excuses 
for bringing friends together in an unceremonious, pleasant fashion. 
It is notorious that acquaintanceships and friendships are nowhere so 
easily formed and ripened as at the coast; and anyone who has passed 
a few months, either in summer or in winter, at a watering-place, will 
be prepared to affirm that the sea-air is strongly provocative of flirta- 
tion. At all events, people get rapidly acquainted with each other at 
the sea-side, and young people find a gracious facility in prosecuting 
that form of amusement which is their chief occupation both there and 
in town. There are many reasons why this should be so. The 
watering-place being so much smaller than London, people find them- 
selves being constantly driven against each other. You cannot lose 
sight of a man as you do in London: he is sure to run against you on 
the pier, on the parade, or at some friend’s house. ‘hen there is 
always plenty of time to spare at the coast. There is no such 
pressure of invitations that young Delaney and his tall friend the 
Major must drop in for a few minutes at half-a-dozen houses, grin 
hypocritically to the hostess, and then make their way out of the 
crowd again towards the door and their cab. On the contrary, young 
Delaney, having been present at a plain five-o’clock family dinner, is 
glad to spend the entire evening in the drawing-room with his host’s 
charming daughters, and even finds himseli copying verses into an 
album for one of the dear girls. The Major, on the other hand, 
having asked some friends to dine with him at his hotel, proceeds to a 
quiet game at pool thereafter, and is undisturbed by any thought of 
having to keep his shirt and tie unwrinkled in order that he may pre- 
sent himself at somebody’s dance. In fact, nobody has any engage- 
ments, and everybody knows it ; the consequence being that any kindly- 
minded matron who may wish to get up a small luncheon-party has 
only to walk down the pier with her daughters (or, if it is too cold, 
take a saunter along the parade), and in an offhand fashion compel the 
attendance of such of her young gentlemen friends as they may meet. 

The same abundance of time that causes young acquaintanceships 
to grow rapidly by the sea-side is directly conducive to the interests 
of flirtation. Whether it be that this is the particular form of 
mischief which Satan finds for idle hands to do at the coast, or 
whether the joyous feeling of health produced by the sea-breezes 
drives the young people into this malicious amusement, it is certain 
that the watering-places have much to answer for in the way of small 
heartbreaks. Far greater latitude is allowed at the coast in such 
matters, for the reason that there are so many more opportunities of 
meeting without restraint. By what process could young Delaney, in 
London, meet his dearest Kate every forenoon, without the circum- 
stance becoming widely known, and attracting much attention? But 
at the coast it is the most natural thing in the world that Kate should 
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have a dozen excuses for running out-of-doors—a visit to the cir- 
culating library, a call at her glover’s, or a stroll with her cousin 
| Emily on the pier; while it is nothing to be wondered at if she 
} should meet on the way this same young Delaney, and allow him to 
walk along a bit of the parade with her. Then the noise of the 
waves and the brisk breezes lend freedom to their tongues; and - 
young Delaney, never much of a wit, appears particularly amusing 
merely by reason of his impudence. Kate, driven into a corner, 
confesses that she will be out for a ride at three o’clock. 

“ Will your papa be with you?” asks young Delaney. 

No; papa will not be with her. 

. “Your servant, then?” - 

i Yes ; the groom will be with her. 

| “ Now that I think of it, I shall be out at three o’clock also,” says 

| young Delaney. 

| Kate preserves a demure silence. 

1 “Have you ridden along the coast to Bexhill?” he continues. 

| | No; Kate has never seen Bexhill. 

“Then do let me show you the place,” he says, insidiously ; “TI shall 

| be walking up and down here at three punctually.” 

iF) Of course, when three comes, Kate appears. Young Delaney 
comes riding up from an opposite direction, and seems vastly sur- 
prised to see her. (This bit of private pantomime is for the benefit of 

| Charles, a grave person, with a very tight belt and a black cockade.) 

Where is Miss Fitzmaurice going, may he ask ? 

Miss Fitzmaurice is going for a canter—anywhere—straight on. 

Singularly enough, so was he. They both smile at this odd 
coincidence; and then, somehow, they put their horses’ heads to- 
gether, and away they go. But there is no need to canter always, 
Nor is there any need for Charles (who doubtless knows the value of 
half-a-sovereign as well as any man of woman born) to preserve too 
| faithfully the minimum of distance between his mistress’s horse and 
l his own. So it happens that, long before they reach the little village 
| of Bexhill, Kate and young Delaney are slowly walking their horses 
cheek-by-jowl; while there is no one to disturb their conversation, for 
Charles has dropped considerably to the rear, and is apparently intent 
on making out the rigging of a small vessel that lies a few miles 
beyond the horizon. 

It may be said, generally, that social indoor life is seen at its very 
best at the coast in winter. It is more frank and homely than in 
town. There are fewer people; and they are thrown more upon each 
other’s resources in order to pass the long evenings. There are fewer 
distractions, and more friendliness; and one has a better chance of 
\ becoming acquainted with the character of the people one meets at 
this time. Thereis more family and domestic life visible; and it is 
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under these circumstances that most damage is done to the bachelor 
heart. In the crush of a London season, where young Delaney (for 
example) meets girl after girl, talks a little commonplace to her 
between the figures of the dances, and then hands her back to her 
chaperone, he begins to think that all girls are pretty much alike. It 
seems to him that the normal condition of a girl is to be sitting in a 
low dress, with a fan jin her hand, listening to conversation which 
does not interest her, and which bores the man who is) talking to her. 
But down at the sea-side the case is different. There he finds how 
Kate, or Emily, or Josephine, as the case may be, moves about in her 
little domestic circle, and exhibits the divine gift of making everybody 
cheerful and comfortable; how she makes the tea, and coaxes her 
gruff papa; how she pets her mamma, and coquets with her small 
terrier ; how she is devoted, to this or that poet; and how she is, 
altogether, as different a girl as could be imagined from the rather 
inane creature you would take her to be if you saw her in a ball-room, 
And then—such is the natural covetousness of the human heart !— 
young Delaney instantly conceives the project of securing this domestic 
treasure for himself, and dreams of the time when this angelic 
being will meet him at the door with a kiss, and show him his slippers 
warming for him by the fireside. 

Or, if you wish to avoid society altogether—if you wish to spend 
the forenoon in brisk out-of-door recreation, and the long quiet after- 
noons in study, the sea-side in winter-time offers you every oppor- 
tunity. You may either take up your quarters in some village inn, 
or go to one of the watering-places where you do not expect to meet 
friends. The former is the better plan for one who is fond of shooting 
—and by shooting we do not mean the slaughter of jackdaws as they 
sit on the edge of the cliffs, or the murder of gulls as they come wheel- 
ing over your head. That form of sport is confined (or used to be, 
before the recent and much-wanted Act was passed) to the summer 
months; and the only traces you find of it in the winter occur, oddly 
enough, on Christmas Day, when shopkeepers’ assistants go out into 
the fields to shoot larks and starlings—or, rather, to shoot at larks and 
starlings. But, by a little inquiry, the visitor to the coast in the 
winter-time will generally be able to secure for himself the right of 
walking over a farm or two in the neighbourhood of the sea. He may 
not get many hares, and the partridges which he will see in the 
distance will probably be red-legs; but he ought to have plenty of 
rabbits, and, it the spot be favourable, and the weather hard, he will 
most likely have a chance barrel at some wild-duck, or a wandering 
snipe or woodcock. There is no out-of-door amusement which so 
thoroughly makes a man forget the cold as tramping about in 
momentary expectation of having to put his gun up to his shoulder. 
The delight of seeking for snipe over some tract of marshy country 
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(there is plenty in the neighbourhood of Pevensey, for example)—when 
the snow lies deep on the ground, and the birds, to get fresh water, 
have to break the ice that crackles in the bottom of the broad gulleys— 
is something to remember, even if one carries home nothing but a 
pair of tired legs and a fierce appetite. 

If the recluse be no sportsman, there is every other form of out- 
door exercise at his command; and there is no better time for brisk 
exercise than a sharp winter day. Instead of dressing himself elabo- 
rately, to take a measured and chilly stroll from his chambers down to 
his club and back, he need only put on a thick coat and a Glengarry, 
and go off for a “breather” along the cliffs. Or he may have as 
much horse-exercise as he chooses. Rowing is a capital gymnastic 
exercise for him who can keep pertinaciously at it during the whole 
time he is out; but one who is not a pyactised oarsman should leave 
it alone. Being out in a boat, and doing nothing, is an uncommonly 
cold amusement on a February day; and there is added the danger of 
incurring a chill after the previous “spurt.” Swimming, too, need 
be adventured upon only by those who are so vigorous in constitution 
that such tonics are scarcely required. We imagine, however, that 
the few people who are in the habit of plunging themselves into the 
sea on a cold winter day, do so from some profound sense of duty, the 
obeying of which constitutes in itself a highly satisfactory pleasure. 

Such are a few of the conditions which govern life at the coast in 
winter-time. It will be seen that there is plenty of choice offered to 
the visitor. But, unless he be a very resolute and self-denying student, 
he will do well not to go absolutely alone, or to shut himself wholly 
off from the society of friends. If he really “ means business,” he will 
find the long quiet afternoons undisturbed by the sound of barrel- 
organs; but if he has merely left town to secure comparative quiet, 
he will probably find the loneliness, after a few days’ trial, too oppres- 
sive. At Brighton there is the resource of a theatre; but one cannot 
go to the theatre every night, and music-halls anywhere are not the 
most cheerful means of spending an evening. Nor will he care to 
pick up chance acquaintance in billiard-rooms, however much he may 
like the game. Nor is it probable that he would choose, as an alter- 
native, to invite his landlady to play bezique with him. If he is in an 
hotel, he may play billiards with the marker, or read the weekly 
journals in the smoking-room ; but either occupation becomes in time 
monotonous. Jor the results are always the same: in the first you 
get beaten, and in the second you go to sleep. He who would, there- 
fore, spend a pleasant month or two at the coast is invited to get some 
friend to go with him, or to go where friends await him. Under these 
circumstances he will find winter at the sea-side possessed of charms 
with which it is not generally credited ; and will enjoy his stay there 
as a grateful relief from the dulness of town. 
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A Gold-Digger’s Story. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


'l'HE breeze was fair and the sea was calm, 
And the day’s last crimson gave 

A burnished hue to the sunset sky, 
A light to the sparkling wave. 

“Hurrah! for the Golden Gate!” the cy 
Arose from a motley crew, 

As the ship which bore them sailed along 
O’er the ocean field of blue. 

Wild as the waves were the hearts of those 
Whom that crowded vessel bore, 

The homeward-bound who had left that morn 
The rough Californian shore. 

There were joys as keen, and hopes as fresh, 
As air from the mountain crests ; 

And griefs as deep as the deep, deep sea, 
In those throbbing human breasts. 

The sound of their chorus rose and fell, 
The glee of the rover’s lay ; 

The shouts of three hundred men were heard 
Full many a mile away. 


‘“* We are off—we are off! San Francisco, farewell ! 
We return to Old Europe thy wonders to tell ; 
Farewell to the Sacrament river and plain! 
We have hunted for gold and not hunted in vain. 
We have worked, we have starved, through the long scorching 
day, 
We have slept like the tiger who lurks near its prey ; 
We have toiled with one hand, with the other hand fought ; 
~ We have led a strange life, and have found what we sought. 
The feeble in body, the cowards in heart, 
Never know the wild joy of the gold-digger’s start, 
When the bright metal gleams on the smooth shining sand, 
As he stands o'er his prize, a revolver in hand. 
But now we're all gentlemen, living at ease, 
And we sail like the ship with a favouring breeze. 
We have dreamed of the future—the future is come ; 
Hurrah! for the gold-digger’s fortune and home. 
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Hurrah! and hurrah! for the Golden Gate’s crew, 
Hurrah! and hurrah! for her good captain too ; 

Now a cheer for Old Europe, for wealth, and for ease, 
Whilst the Golden Gate flies like a bird o’er the seas.” 


Twas thus they shouted, thus they sung, 
Until the close of that long day ; 
And then the echoes of their mirth, 
Died in those silent seas away. 
Upon the vessel’s deck, not far 
From that unruly restless throng 
Of men who for the most part bore 
The stamp of passions fierce and strong, 
A woman with pale flaxen hair, 
And eyes that had long ceased to weep, 
Sat edgeways on a narrow seat, 
And hushed a little child to sleep. 
In a low murmuring voice she sang, 
The rippling waves seemed keeping tune, 
A ditty which the girls in France 
Are wont to sing at eve in June. 
It spoke of love, and hope, and joy ; 
It spoke of holy sunset hours ; 
Of children’s voices, maidens’ prayers ; 
Of altars decked with summer flowers. 
It was a strain that filled the mind 
With thoughts and images of peace ; 
And as she bent to kiss the babe. 
Who smiled and patted her pale face, 
It seemed as though the well-known words, 
The child’s caress, the sunset sky, 
Had brought a transient gleam of light 
Into her dim and faded eye. 
Not one of the tumultuous crew 
Knew this poor woman’s name, or gave 
More thought to the fair babe and her 
Than to the seaweed on the wave, 
Except a Breton, Jean Brizieux, 
Who, six or seven months before, 
Had seen her gathering golden dust 
Upon the Sacramento's shore. 
She had a husband then, a man 
Whose stalwart form and joyous eye, 
Had often with half-envious looks, 
Been noticed by the passers-by. 
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Where’er he went, whate’er he did, 
That patient woman still was there, 
His hopes, his toils, his rough-built shed 
To bless, to brighten, and to share. 
She brought him food—she cheered his heart ; 

She nursed her baby by his side; 
And when a sunstroke laid him low, 
When all was o'er of joy and pride, 
She knelt and looked into his eyes, 
And bore up bravely till he died. 
And afterwards? . . . Alas! none saw 
The mourner’s lonely agony, 
Or marked how in that silent shed 
The first dread hours of grief went by. 
To her no human comfort came, 
No one had welcomed her before, 
And now, without one farewell word, 
She left the Californian shore. 
*% * * 


It was Jean Brizieux wrote the song— 
The bold wild lay the diggers sang ; . 
And midst the shout which rent the air, 
His voice in joyful accents rang. 
But that pale woman’s face awoke, 
He knew not why, a sadder mood ; 
And thoughts came crowding fast and thick, 
As on the gangway’s side he stood, 
Of those who dwelt at Keir Anna, 
The home he left five years before, 
Bewitched by stories sailors told 
Of San Francisco’s golden shore. 
He braved the dangers, liked the life 
In those strange regions, those wide fields, 
Where keen, exciting, breathless Toil, 
A sense of wild enjoyment yields. 
No heed the ardent stripling took 
Of weeks, and months, and even years ; 
Each day increased his store of gold, 
He knew no sorrows, felt no fears. 
But letters came from France which threw 
A darkness o’er those golden dreams ; | 
The French Conscription law recalled 
The wanderer from his sunny dreams. 
Alas! by strong temptation urged, 
His young rebellious spirit rose ; 
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And deaf to duty’s stern behest, 

To linger o’er the time he chose. 
Unmindful of disgrace at home, 

Forgetful of the pains which wait 
On all who faithless to its call, 

By absence dare to cheat the State. 
And then he sang “ Farewell to France! 
A brighter prospect woos me here 
Than service—call it bondage—there. 
One more, and then another year, 

And I have gold enough to fling, 

Jn any country like a king.” 

And from that day the reckless boy 
Became a man, and worked more hard ; 
And though his spirits still were high, 
His laugh was not so often heard. 

“ Well, there are fairer lands than France ! 
And gold is gold, and life is life!” 

These words were on the exile’s lips, 

But in his breast a secret strife. 

About ten thousand franes he made, 

And then resolved to sail away 

To England or to Germany. 

"Twas something for a youth to say 

Ilis fortune he had made himself. 

Tn Jean’s prophetic vision rose 

‘The goodly fabric time would show, 

A merchant prince, if he but chose, 

In London, Frankfort, or New York.’ 
Sewn in his belt his treasure lay, 

And neither in the day or night 

He ventured e’er to put away 

The precious girdle’s heavy weight. 

“ Well, there are fairer lands than France, 
And gold is gold, and life is life !” 

Once more he hummed those words, and grasped 
The handle of his bowie-knife. 

"Twas then the widow’s careworn face, 
The looks of love she gave her child, 
Brought back his thoughts to Neir Anna, 
And his own mother’s visage mild ; 

‘To all the love, to all the prayers, 

To all the hopes of childhood’s years,— 
And in the wanderer's eyes there rose, 

A mist that looked almost like teazs. 
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The breeze had fallen as the sun went down ; 

The vessel glided over a wayeless sea, 

O’er which the moon her silvery light had throyn— 

A night more beautiful could scarcely be. 

The dim faint outline of St. Margaret’s Isle 

Showed in the distance through a misty haze. 
The songs and shouts so boisterous erewhile 

Had ceased, and sleep o’er every traveller’s eye 
Tts spell had cast, and a profound repose 

Above, below, on earth and in the sky, 

Reigned undisturbed. The steersman and the mate 
Alone were watching in the Golden Gate. 
Hark to that sound !—that low, sharp, crackling noise 

Breaking the stillness of the noiseless night ! 

Is it the stamping of the men and boys, 

Or the planks groaning ‘neath the shipload’s weight ? 
“Hoy! call the captain, Bill,” the steersman cries, 
The boatswain in a drowsy voice replies, 

“Why, he’s asleep! He’s been in bed this hour.” 
“See—see! the blaze! O God, the ship’s on fire !” 
Ht % 3% * 


Then did the waveless sea, the tranquil night, 
And the calm heavens’ cloudless majesty, 

Look down upon a scene of wild affright— 
Of fierce despair and speechless agony. 

The flames burst forth on every side, and threw 
A lurid light on the surrounding woe. 

Groans, prayers, and curses ring upon the deck— 

The ship has now become one blazing wreck. 


But some can swim, and land is near— 
And hope is strong, and so is fear ; 
And men dash down the vessel’s side, 
Or clinging to a rope they glide 
3eneath that burning vessel’s lea 
Into the waters, calm and free. 
Straight to the hazy shore they swin, 
With all the strength of will and lim), 
And love of life, which most can brace, 
A man who sees death face to face. 
Jean Brizieux was the first to leap 
Tnto the dark and awful deep. 
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F’en ’midst that bold athletic throng, 
He was the strongest of the strong ; 
And, spite the heavy weight he felt 
From the gold sewn within his belt, 
He had no fear; he saw the strand— 
Life, hope, and safety were at hand ; 
And darting forwards towards the coast, 
He was the foremost of that host. 
What was that faint ery calling “ Hold !” 
So faint and yet so piercing ? 
What is that white form on the wave, 
That gesture so appealing ? 
Oh! turn not back, bold swimmer now! 
More than your gold—your life’s at stake ! 
That voice again—more faint and low— 
“Oh! for the Blessed Virgin’s sake, 
Whose Son died for us, take the child !” 
A strong hand grasped the babe; a wild, 
Impassioned blessing—last farewell— 
Came sounding in the swimmer’s ears, 
As the ship’s blazing rafters fell, 
And linger’d in his brain for years. 
The waves closed o’er the mother’s breast, 
Her arms were cross‘d as if at rest; 
Deeper and deeper sank her head, 
Pillow’a upon its ocean-bed. 
That floating form no more was seen, 
Till on the shore next day, at e’en, . 
"Twas found the tide had wafted there 
A fair white corpse with flaxen hair. 
Whilst o’er the sea a lurid light 
The raging conflagration threw, 
Their desperate way the swimmers make 
Across the waters dark and blue. 
With throbbing brow and heaving chest, 
Why lags behind them Jean Brizieux ? 
And why from his pale livid lips 


Breaks forth the cry, “ Mon Dieu !—Mon Dieu!” 
The child! the gold! They drag him down ; 


The twofold burthen who could bear ! 
“ Ay, gold is gold, and life is life!” 

His own words thunder in his ear. 
"Tis vain! his arm no longer cleaves 
With wonted strength the yielding waves. 
The baby’s tightening grasp around 
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His gasping throat the swimmer feels, 

And heavier near his heart the belt 

Which holds his gold ; one look he steals 

At the sweet smiling infant face ; 

One glance at Fortune’s sunny gleams ; 

One short brief struggle . . . . no, not that! 

He never for one instant dreams 

From his own shelt’ring arms to fling 

In the cold waves that living thing. 

The belt is loosed—the gold is gone! 

The man and child swim on alone! 
* %* * 

The deed which that true man had done 
Approving eyes had seen ; 

Full well ’twas felt by all how great 
The sacrifice had been. 

And when the wreck’d and ruin’d band 
Met on the lonely coast, 

They gather’d round their comrade brave, 
And made it all their boast, 

That one amongst them had preferr’d 
A human life to gold ; 

And vow'd that wheresoe’er they roved, 
The story should be told. 

More than a hundred fathers found 
The rescued babe that day. 

They called him “ Moses ;” all the crew 
Delight in turn to play 

With their new plaything—their new pet— 
Their little living toy ; 

"Twas strange how all those rude men loved 
The curly-headed boy. 

They fed him from their scanty stores— 
Their scraps of precious food, 

Brought from the burning ship whilst yet 
Her blacken’d rafters stood. 

And baby had the best, and ruled 
O’er all his nurses rough, 

Who never thought the little sprite 
Had care or love enough. 

They bore him in their arms each day, 
As o’er the desert strand 

They marched to San Gregorio’s port 
A sobered, saddened band. 
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Jean Brizieux sailed direct for France, 
And worked his passage there ; 
His golden dreams were banished, all 

His castles in the air. 
A poorer, yet a richer man, 
He felt himself to be, 
His only wealth the little child 
He rescued from the sea. 
And when foreboding thoughts arose 
Of shame and durance vile, 
Of long dull prison days and nights, 
Uncheered by baby’s smile ; 
He gave the boy a hug, and said, 
“ Bah! alors, comme alors !” 
And laughed to see the urchin crawl 
About the cabin-floor. 


Pour your snowy blossoms forth, 
Peach and pear and almond trees ; 
Hang your rosy garlands o’er, 
Wave them with yon waving breeze ; 
Follow, follow, gather flowers— 
Flowers of every shape and hue. 
Deck the church, and deck the bowers ; 
Sprigs of broom and pansies blue, 
Poppies, harebells, cowslips bright, 
Starry daisies, pink and white, 
With green leaves in garlands weave,. 
"Tis the Annunciation Eve. 

Girls in snow-white caps are flying 
O’er the orchards, o’er the fields ; 
Boys in hills and woods are running ; 
Nature all her treasure yields. 
’Tis the great Feast of the Sisters ; 

"Tis the Annunciation Eve ; 
Garlands for St. Vincent’s altar, 
Hearts and hands unite to weave. 
“QO Sister Vincent! sister dear, 
Come, sister, you are wanted here ; 
A weary haleies man has brought 
A child he picked up out at sea— 
The fairest, sweetest boy that e’er 
Your eyes or mine did ever see.” 
It was a touching sight to see 
Jean Brizieux’s honest face the while, 
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The sisters gathered round the babe, 

And chafed its hands and made it smile. 
‘ That baby bore a charmed life ; 

Upon the distant desert shore, 

A hundred fathers he had found,— 

And now as many mothers more ! 
Jean told his tale ; the sisters grieved, 
For the poor soul who died at sea; 
Ma Seour,* with her bright tranquil look, 
So calmly gay, so sweetly free, 
Into her own arms took the boy, I 
Who laughed and played with her black bea's. | 
“Tis Mary’s gift,” she said, and smiled, 
As one accustomed to good deeds. | 
And Jean went on and slept that night | 
Within a prison’s narrow cell ; 
And on his saddened ear next day | 
The words of his hard sentence fell. 
To be imprisoned for twelve months, 
And then of martial service due, | 
With heavy heart and blighted name, 
The weary, lengthy term go through. | 
He bowed his head in mute assent, 
He urged no plea, made no defence, 
And owned it just the man should pay 
For the unheeding youth’s offence. 
But then, an aged grey-haired man— 
One of the veterans known to fame, 
A soldier of the “ Grande armée,” 
Whose title-deeds are in their name— 
Arose to plead the conscript’s cause. 
He did not do much more than tell 
His story as ’twas told to him ; 
He told it briefly, told it well. 
In a short speech he set against 
| The boy’s offence, the man’s good deed ; 





He carried with him the whole court, 

And Jean’s acquittal was decreed. 

3 Loud deafening cheers the verdict hai!ec.l, 
And as the prisoner walked along, 

A thousand hearts, a thousand hands, 

Were raised to bless him ’midst that throng. 
In every mouth were words of praise, 





* In the Order of St. Vincent de Paul, the Superior is distinguished by 
the simpie title of “ Ma Sceur.” 
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And tears in every mother’s eyes. 
When round about St. Vincent’s home, 


The crowd’ have gathered, lustier cheers / 
Break forth, “ Long live the sisters all ! 
Long live the servants of the poor! | 


Long live the man who spurned the gold, | 

And brought the orphan child ashore.” 

Then Breton homes were open thrown | 

To the good youth who did this deed, ) 

And scarce a man in all the town 

But craved to aid him in his need. 

Subscriptions were soon raised in Vannes, 

And all throughout the Morhiban, 

To pay a substitute, and stock 

A farm for the brave conscript Jean. 

_It was a grand day when he made 

His entrance in his native place ; 

The news as quick as lightning spread, 

Joy beamed in every kindred face. 

The bells of the old church were rung, 

The youths went out with flag and band, 

The men all waved their hats and grasped, 

With rough goodwill, the wanderer’s hand. 

And maidens stood at cottage doors, 

To see Jacques Brizieux’s handsome son ; 
And hear and tell, with smile and blush, 
The generous deed the youth had done. 
And Marie Jeanne, “la jolie blonde,” 

The village heiress, vowed that day, 
| Did he but woo, to wed the man 
Who flung the glittering dross away. 
His father’s joys, his mother’s tears, 
"Tis not for lightsome verse to tell, 
Nor the deep thanksgivings offered 
Tn the church he loved so well. 

Hid beneath life’s common surface, 
Undiscerned by human eye, 

Depths of meaning strangely woven, 
In men’s stories often lie. 

Starting points, decisive hours, 
Stand as landmarks in their way, 
And eternity foreshadowed, 

Turns upon one act or day. 











GrORGIANA FULLERTON. 
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Che Cruelty of Sportsmen. 


Unner the title of the “ Morality of Field Sports,” Mr. E. A. Free- 
man, in a recent number (xxxiv. new series) of the “ Fortnightly Re- 
view,” has used his able and experienced pen in making a vehement 
onslaught on the practice of field sports, as carried on in England. 

To his fierce attack, no less doughty and appropriate a champion than 
Mr. Anthony Trollope has replied, as we venture to think, not unsuc- 
cessfully, in the December number of the same Review. But Mr. 
Trollope only defends fox-hunting, while Mr. Freeman’s attack is made 
upon all field sports whatsoever. He does not, indeed, mention fishing 
in terms (perhaps considering that fishing is not, strictly speaking, 
a field sport); but all his positions, in effect, include that pursuit as 
well as others. 

The controversy has since been continued in the January number 
of the same Review, by an article bearing the signature of “Helen 
Taylor.” It is needless to say that it contains clear and acute 
reasoning. But it is, in fact, purely a forensic reply on Mr. Trollope, 
attacking with some force the optimism that pervades his defence. It 
in no respect carries the question further than it was carried by Mr. 
Freeman, whose statements as to the nature and character of field 
sports Miss Taylor, with all the trustfulness of her sex, assumes to be 
true. 

The following observations on Mr. Freeman’s essay were written 
before we had the pleasure of reading Mr. Trollope’s reply ; and, not- 
withstanding his reply, we propose still to submit them to the readers 
of this magazine, not as putting them in rivalry with him, but as 
venturing to believe that they occupy some ground which he has left 
untouched. In many points we have been glad to find ourselves in 
complete coincidence with him. 

Of Mr. Freeman’s article we would premise that there is no doubt 
that the opinions professed by him are held by a very small minority 
indeed even of cultivated Englishmen. ‘There is also no doubt that 
he writes with a certain tone of soreness and vehemence throughout, 
which must prevent many persons from giving his arguments the 
consideration they really deserve. 

He speaks as a man of high intellectual tastes and attainments, 
whose mind is troubled by the alternative of preserving foxes, or being 

branded with the “grotesque name” of vulpicide; and who is 
\ (possibly not without reason) somewhat vexed by the ceaseless 
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sporting talk of the neighbours he meets during the hunting season. 
He cannot understand the charm of those pursuits “which rural 
gentlemen call sport divine,” and he, therefore, attacks them with 
perhaps a rather undue animus. As fox-hunters ourselves, we need 
not say that we disbelieve in the truth of his conclusions; but the 
possibility of the truth of them, or of something like them, must 
probably, at some time or other, have occurred to the mind of every 
lover of field sports. His reasoning may not be just, and we believe 
that it is not just, but it deserves consideration ; and it is no answer 
to it to say that his article is part of the general and widespread 
conspiracy on the part of the virtuous to put down cakes and ale, for 
cakes and ale may conceivably be wrong and more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. Neither are the usual commonplaces of 
the benefits conferred by field sports in promoting the residence of 
gentry on their estates, in raising local rents and prices, and in 
bringing classes together, whether true or false in themselves, in any 
degree an answer to Mr. Freeman’s elaborate indictment. If the 
cruelty involved is so great that no conscientious man can hunt; or, 
if the sports of shooting and fishing are so ignoble that no man can 
pursue them without being degraded into an amateur butcher, as Mr. 
Freeman implies, then no collateral benefits arising from the sports 
can excuse the sportsman. Candidly, we must confess a strong 
natural disinclination to think so badly of what we have been used to 
consider all our lives as healthful and innocent and not altogether 
brutal amusements; and this confession may cast some suspicion on 
the honesty of the criticism we are about to attempt on Mr. Freeman’s 
article: yet we must, nevertheless, in the abstract, admit it to be as 
possible that our cherished belief in the lawfulness of field sports 
may have to yield to the triumphant march of modern enlightenment, 
as it is certain that other articles in the creed of our forefathers, 
schreely less dear, are denied to us. 

The text, if we may so call it, of Mr. Freeman’s discourse is an 
assertion made by the statesman, William Windham, that “ No one who 
condemns bull-baiting can consistently defend fox-hunting.” ‘This 
assertion is to be found in his recently-published memoirs, and was, 
as may be readily supposed, not intended by him to be an attack on 
fox-hunting, but to be an unanswerable argumentum ad homines in 
favour of bull-baiting. Mr. Freeman turns it into what we may call 
an arguinentum @ debiliort against the former sport, and treats it as 
a statement of truth that cannot be demurred to. He says, “ His 
(Windham’s) proposition is essentially true. It will bear turning 
about and testing in every way. He, at least, went to the root of the 
matter ; le saw how the case really stood, and neither deceived himself 
nor tried to deceive others by irrelevant and sophistical distinctions.” 
Having thus presumed a victory over his opponents, Mr. Freeman 
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“proceeds to define the cases in which it is lawful to take human or 


merely animal life. “Human life,’ he says, “may be taken, first, in 
strict personal self-defence ” (to this should, in strictness, be added, or in 
defence of some other aggrieved person) ; “ second, in the lawful opera- 
tions of a lawful war ; third, by sentence of law for heinous and grievous 
offences.” The life of the lower animals, he writes, may be taken more 
freely. They may be killed lawfully, not only when they threaten our 
lives, but when they destroy or damage our property, or in any way 
interfere with our convenience. They may be killed for food, or for 
purposes of science and study; or sometimes, from humanity, “to 
put them out of their misery.” But no unnecessary suffering, that is, 
apparently, no suffering not necessary for the purpose to be attained, 
is to be inflicted in any of these cases. Thus, Mr. Freeman is no 
sentimental humanitarian. He tells usin so many words that he is not 
an opponent of capital punishment, nor a vegetarian ; and if vivisection 
of animals advances science, his words seem large enough to permit 
vivisection. It is fox-hunting, and in a minor degree other field sports, 
that he cannot away with. The hunting and coursing of stag, fox, or 
hare are, in his eyes, the flourishing successors of many cruel sports 
now obsolete, or at least disreputable—such as bull-baiting, badger- 
baiting, cock-fighting, cock-throwing, or dog-fighting. To chase and 
worry a calf, or donkey, or cat to death, would generally be esteemed a 
brutal amusement. Why should it be more respectable to hunt a 
stag, a fox, ora hare? Mr. Freeman gives a very interesting account 
of the fluctuations of the standard of humanity in Greek and Roman 
times, and of the effect of Christianity in mitigating the cruelties of 
man towards his fellow-man and towards animals—often not so much 
by means of written precept, as by the working of indirect religious 
influences ; just as polygamy and slavery, though not formally con- 
demned in the sacred writings, melt away gradually as being incompa- 
tible with the genius of revealed religion. We can warmly recommend 
this part of his essay to the attention of our readers. 

He proceeds to assert that the difference between our field sports and 
the savage cruelties of former days, now happily obsolete except among 
the lowest ruffians, is one of degree only. A fox-hunt is less revolting 
than a bear-bait ora bull-fight, but the principle is the same, and those 
“who condemn the one cannot consistently approve of the other.” 
Though condemning the thing, he does not condemn all who practise 
it. He is “far from saying every fox-hunter is a bad man,” but he 
certainly thinks “ that, cxteris paribus, the fox-hunter would be a 
better man if he were not a fox-hunter.” Fox-hunting is not really 
practised for the sake of ridding the country of a noxious animal. 
The fox is preserved to be hunted ; and undeserved contempt and the 
odious and grotesque name of “ vulpicide” is the fate of those who 

\destroy him in the natural and humane way. We trust, however, that 
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this odious name has never been deserved or borne by Mr. Freeman. 
The essence of the sport is the needless fright, weariness, and suffer- 
ing of a living creature who is put to death “with brutalities equal to 
anything done in the bear-garden or amphitheatre.” He admits that 
some sportsmen shut their eyes to the cruelty, but this does not lessen 
the cruelty ; and since sportsmen despise galloping after a red-herring, 
it is plain they do not care for their sport unless it involves suffering 
and slaughter. “A humane fox-hunter is a contradiction in terms. 
He may “be humane at other times and places, but humane as a fox- 
hunter he can never be.” ‘To shooting Mr. Freeman does not object 
as cruel, but as unworthy a refined or educated man. In the words 
of Cicero, writing on a similar matter, “Qux potest homint esse 
polito delectatio 2” To shoot is to perpetuate in one’s own person 
the hunting-stage of civilisation, which was a very low one; it is 
to iniedien with the “awful mystery of death ;” it is to become, in 
many forms of the sport, an amateur butcher. 

* In this necessarily brief summary of Mr. Freeman's argument, we 
trust we have not done him injustice. We wish to put forward the 
case a3 he makes it, and we admit it in some of its parts to be a strong 
one. We desire to examine it dispassionately, and unmoved by the 
somewhat hard names he bestows on those who may be lovers of 
field sports; for, although fox-hunters ourselves, and therefore, as 
Mr. Freeman says, certain not only “to condemn and ridicule his 
position,” but to think it “ something strange and unnatural which we 
are unable to understand,” we admit at once that if field sports degrade 
and brutalise us, or involve such cruelty as our conscience forbids us 
to inflict, it is our duty to abstain from them, however pleasant or 
generally popular they may be. 

Now, in the first place, before alleging new matter in reply, we 
wish to demur to Windham’s dictum, that no one who condemns 
bull-baiting can consistently defend fox-hunting, which Mr. Freeman 
so triumphantly quotes, and enlarges upon as unanswerable.* We 
assert that there is a difference in kind between such sports as bull- 
baiting and such sports as fox-hunting, and that they are calculated 
to produce perfectly different results on those who pursue them. In 
bull-baiting and sports ejusdem generis, such as cock or dog-fighting, 
the pleasure is obtained by the actual view of the ferocity and the 
painful struggles and wounds of the animals concerned. In fox- 
hunting, though there doubtless is pain inflicted on the fox—without 


* “Tf the infliction of death for purposes of food or defence justifies the 
infliction of needless suffering for purposes of mere amusement, it must 
justify it in one case and not in another. That is to say, bull-baiting and 
cock-throwing must be lawful, as well as fox-hunting. At every stage, and 
at every corner, we come back to the unanswerable saying of Windham.” 
—Fortnightly Review, xxxiv. (N.8.), p. 381. 
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which, we admit, the sport cannot exist—yet that pain is kept out of 
sight, and is no part of the pleasure derived. The pleasure taken in 
7 fox-hunting is derived from various sources. The love of exercise, 

\ and of the country, the sense of skill and of some small degree of risk, 
the very uncertainty and variety of the sport to be obtained, the 
delight taken in watching the cleverness of the huntsman and the 
| instinct of the pack, the sense of companionship, not only of man 
with man, but of man with his natural allies, the horse and the dog— 
all these enter into it. These may not be the highest intellectual 
pleasures, but the average run of men are not capable of out-Apolloing 
Apollo, and always bending the bow; and it is hard to imagine 
unintellectual pleasures less brutalising than these. Unintellectual 
relaxation must exist, even for those who are not entirely unintellectual, 
for there are few men who can really say, with the gluttons of work, 
that life would be very tolerable if it were not for its pleasures. And if 
Mr. Freeman were to ride home from a good day’s sport with a 
chance party of fox-hunters, he would hear much said of the events 
of the day, of the behaviour of hounds and huntsman, of the per- 
formances of horses and riders, and of the sort of country crossed ; 
but there is one thing, we will venture to assert, he would not hear, 
and that is, any exultation over, or pleasure taken in, the pain and 
struggles of the fox. Even when bull-baiting and cock-fighting were 
not yet proscribed, and therefore not yet handed over to the more dis- 
reputable of society, this certainly never could have been said of the 
groups dispersing from those sports. If sportsmen do not care for a 
run after a red-herring, it is not because the red-herring cannot 
suffer ; but because itis not a wild animal, the pitting of whose instinct 
against the instinct of the hounds can give them the pleasure which 
is one component part of sport. 

Mr. Freeman’s idea of a run after a fox, so far as we can gather it, 
is “a work of cruelty lasting without ceasing, from the beginning to 
the end of the sport ; the longer the animal’s sufferings are prolonged, 
the greater is the pleasure of his tormentors.” Hunting is to him like 
“chasing a calf or donkey till it sinks from weariness.” The fox has 
| none of the certaminis gaudium which, he allows, the baited bull or 
| bear may have had. The “kill” is a crowning brutality. He has even 

seen “a hunting picture of ‘In at the Death,’,in which a fine lady is 

looking calmly on while the fox is torn in pieces.” Now compare this 

picture with the ideal day’s sport which the actual fox-hunter is always 

hoping for and seldom attains to, and of which I desire to speak 

soberly, without any of the raptures which a “layman” like Mr. 

Freeman would not understand. That ideal consists of a run at best 

| _ pace over a severe country, for an hour, or an hour and five minutes, 

{ from first to last, followed, it is true, by the death of the fox. Any 

material prolongation of the run above that time impairs the enjoyment 
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to the field, inasmuch as it involves diminution of speed; so that 
indefinite prolongation of the pursuit does not increase the pleasure of 
the pursuers. Nor is it in any way just to compare the hunted fox 
to a hunted domestic animal. No one familiar with the demeanour of 
a yet untired fox can believe that his feelings are those of a hunted 
calf, any more than it is possible to believe that the feelings of a Red 
Indian brave flying before his enemies, with the probability of death and 
torture behind him, would be the same as those of a delicate European 
lady in the like situation. It is, moreover, impossible not to suppose 
that an animal whose swiftness is his strength, does not feel some of 
the certaminis gaudium in eluding his enemies until he knows escape 
hopeless. And then, what does the crowning brutality, so feelingly 
enlarged upon, amount to? A confused huddle of hounds, beneath 
whom the fox meets, always without a cry, an end almost instantaneous : 
not, indeed, so instantaneous as that of a partridge shot dead by dis- 
charge of agun; but a far quicker, and therefore far easier, death than 
that of the poor porker, whose descending gamut of shrieks wakes us 
to the fact that a tragedy is being performed in the farmyard; and a 
death incomparably easier than the fate of the unfortunate geese, who 
are condemned to lingering torture in order to make a Strasbourg pie. 
Even with regard to the lady looking on so complacently, Mr. Freeman 
may take comfort. Proverbially, few things are so unlike hunting as 
hunting pictures,* in which the sport is generally represented as being 
conducted under green leaves and a summer sky. Foxes are generally 
killed by the hounds, out of sight, in a wood or hedgerow: if they are 
killed in an open field, it is almost always after so fast a run that there 
is little looking-on for ladies or gentlemen. Those are fortunate who 
are not more than a quarter-of-a-mile away at the time. 

The distinction drawn by’ modern sportsmen between sport and 
cruelty, and the current of present public opinion on the subject, is 
well illustrated by a miserable incident that happened a few years 
back in one of the southern counties. The master of a pack of fox- 
hounds was brought before the local bench of magistrates charged 
with cruelty to a fox. ‘The cruelty consisted in baiting a “bag” fox 
with dogs, under circumstances, it is true, of peculiar atrocity. The 
charge of cruelty to animals was dismissed on a technical point, the 
fox not being a domestic animal, and therefore not within the Act. 
But the important point for our purpose is that the accused person 
had to throw up the mastership of the hounds and leave the country 


* We remember in our youth to have seen a coloured print depicting a 
lady and gentleman, in hunting-dress, clearing a brook side by side, the 
gentleman waving his hat in the air, and at the same time bestowing a kiss 
on the fair lips of his companion—a feat greater than any recorded of any 
acrobat, and one which we need scarcely say must have been evolved out of 
the artist’s own consciousness. | 
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instantly ; that is to say, that since he had taken pleasure in the 
actual view of the torture of a wild animal, he could not hold up his 
head among those whose everyday amusement it was to hunt and 
kill the same animal, and, though master of the hounds, was warned 
off their property. It is possible that Mr. Freeman may consider 
this to be a distinction without a difference ; but to us the line drawn 
seems to be between two acts that differ in kind. 

At least, it is impossible to avoid feeling that if fox-hunting, and 
shooting, and fishing are to be regarded as brutalising sports, only 
worthy of amateur butchers, we must most of us alter our ways of 
thought, and erect for ourselves new moral standards. There are few 
of us who, as boys, or men, or both, have not for a longer or shorter 
period of our lives looked forward to some sort of field sport as the 
welcomest relaxation from such labour as it may have been our lot to 
perform. As schoolboys, the sounding verses— 

* Vocat ingenti clamore Cithxron, 

Taygetique canes,” 
spoke to us only of some such coming Christmas meet as is most 
excellently described by Thackeray, in “ Vanity Fair,”. to have taken 
place at Queen’s Crawley ; and, as men, we have been pleased to re- 
member that one who was neither brutal nor a butcher could sympathise 
with our tastes so far as to tell, without any expression of reprobation, 
in his most charming poem, how he woke— 

“ Oft listening how the hounds and horn 

Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 


From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill.” 


We have enjoyed these sports, we feel inclined to say, in company 
with many whom we could both love and admire, and who certainly 
were humane and merciful men; we did not at the time of our enjoy- 
ment feel that it degraded us, nor do we so feel when we look back 
on it. It is true that we may have to reproach ourselves for having 
wasted time and money upon it, as time and money may be wasted 
upon any relaxation whatever; but taking human nature as it is, we 
do not feel that in the fact of taking pleasure in such pursuits there 
is anything to be ashamed of. 

What has just been said is, we are aware, ho complete answer to 
the charge of cruelty brought by Mr. Freeman. If it has any force 
it goes some way to show the amount of suffering in one sport at least 
not so great as he has represented it, and it is an answer to the other 
charge that all field sports involving the death of animals are de- 
grading to us as intellectual beings. The two charges are rather 
mixed up in Mr, Freeman’s essay. Fox-hunting, he says, is cruel 
and degrading, and as bad as bull-baiting; shooting he seems to admit 
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not to be cruel, but accuses of being degrading. We answer that, 
setting aside for the present the charge of cruelty, which however — 


he’ has much overrated, such pursuits are by no means to be placed on 
the level of bull-baiting, and are no more degrading than any other 
non-intellectual pleasure, and less so than many—less so for instance, 
we affirm, than the pleasure a bon vivant takes in a good dinner, more 
especially considering that a good dinner involves quite as unnecessary 
a waste of animal life as a day’s shooting, and much more than a day’s 
hunting. Those who freely eat a plateful of whitebait are not entitled 
to be very squeamish over “ the awful mystery of death.” 

To address ourselves to the more serious question of cruelty, let us 
first of all consider how far each kind of field sport is obnoxious to 
this charge. Fishing, shooting, and hunting, we may take as the 
generic terms under which all English field sports of the present day, 
properly so called, will range themselves—that is to say, if we may 
be allowed to call fishing a field sport at all. 

Granting, as Mr. Freeman would grant, that it is lawful to catch 
fish for the table, catching them with a hook seems as humane as any 
other way of doing so. It is at least doubtful whether the pain and 
distress of a fish caught by a hook is, on the average, more severe, or 
lasts longer, than of a fish caught in a net. If he is landed he is, or 
should be, knocked on the head at once; if he escapes, he is so little 
the worse that it is believed he is often found taking the fly on 
the very spot of his capture within an incredibly short time. But 
although not cruel to the fish, the sport may be in our view cruel to 
the bait (pace Izaak Walton), if live bait is used, and we believe that 
many devoted fishermen on this account never use live bait. Fishing 
with the artificial fly of course avoids any such objection, and there- 
fore we would select artificial fly-fishing as an example of a sport 
entirely humane both in intention and in practice. It is not our 
business here to write a rhapsody on fly-fishing, but it is some satis- 
faction to feel that even Mr. Freeman brings no charge of cruelty 
against the sport which was sung by Thomson (who pitied deer and 


hare, but not trout or fox), and which has been pursued by Paley, Sir * 


Humphrey Davy, and Kingsley,—whatever he may have to say of its 
brutalising effects. 

Shooting we should describe as a sport entirely humane in intention, 
but not entirely so in practice. It is humane in intention, since the 
wish of every shooter is to kill his game by the most instantaneous of 
deaths, at the very moment that it “springs triumphant on exulting 
wings.” It is not entirely humane in practice, because few, if any, 
shooters attain this excellence, and the proportion of game wounded 
to that killed outright is always considerable. There is, probably, 
more animal suffering after one of the great battues now fashionable, 
than is caused by the pack of fox-hounds hunting the same coverts 
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/ in the whole season. Yet Mr. Freeman, comparing the sufferings of 
wounded game with those of domestic animals under the butcher's 
hands and during transit, does not believe that a balance can be 
struck on either side. We need not, therefore, at present be solici- 
tous to defend the sport against the charge of cruelty; and yet we 
are inclined to suspect, that if a sportsman, who both shot and hunted, 
were asked as to which sport he had had most doubts on the score of 
animal suffering, he would mention the former rather than the latter. 
What applies to any shooting in the matter of cruelty, applies to all, 
pigeon-shooting included, though pigeon-shooting is, perhaps, hardly 
properly called a field sport. Nevertheless, we feel strongly tempted 
to some sort of agreement with Mr. Freeman, allowing for the strong 
language he habitually uses, when he calls it the “lowest brutality of 
all,” not so much for the reason he alleges, of its combining slaughter 
with gambling, as because the tameness of the quarry, and the total 
absence of some of the nobler elements of sport—such as adventure, 
exercise, and the pitting of one’s own wits against the instinct of the 
animal—almost degrades this particular pastime to the amateur butchery 
which Mr. Freeman asserts all field sports to be. No higher element 
remains except the mere skill in firing straight and quick. Nor can 
much more be said in favour of the modern battue, with its hundreds 
of hares brought down from town, and turned out overnight in order 
to secure a “ warm corner” for some princely guest. These perversions 
of a fine sport we will surrender to Mr. Freeman as somewhat ignoble ; 
but we will not so surrender to him the wild day’s shooting after what- 
ever game, in which the delight of hard exercise, and of watching the 
wonderful dog-instinct, is crowned by a moderate and well-earned bag. 
The precept— 








“Tn pulinentaria quere 
Sudando,” 


applies to many pleasures besides those of the palate. 

We come to the third sport of hunting wild animals, whether deer, 
fox, or hare; and of this sport it is to be said, that though not, like 
shooting, perfectly humane in intention, it causes in practice far less 
suffermg. It is not perfectly humane in intention, because some 
suffering, though not—we assert again, in contradiction to Mr. Free- 
man—otf the essence of the pleasure taken, is nevertheless, we admit, 
its inseparable accident. It causes less pain in practice, because the 
. short sufferings of one fox are all that is required to give sport and 
pleasure to some hundred men and horses, and some thirty or forty 
hounds, while a single shooter may maim many birds and hares, 
whose misery is to be reckoned by hours, not minutes. A fox, if he 
escapes being killed, is none the worse for his day’s exercise. It is 
probable, if we may judge from her less stoical demeanour, that a 
hunted hare suffers more than a hunted fox, though in her case it is 
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also to be recollected that when most at ease she never does more 
than “snatch a fearful joy,’ and that a “March hare” scared by a 
high wind is to all appearance as palpitating and frightened as if 
pursued by a pack of hounds in full ery. 

But as to hunting of any kind, the case, as we take it, stands thus: 
Some suffering of the hunted animal being admitted, and assuming 
the pleasure of the sport not to be brutal or degrading, has or has 
not man a right to inflict that suffering for his own pleasure ? 

On what ground does the duty of humanity to animals rest? Mr. 
Lecky, in his very interesting “History of European Morals” (vol. i. 
p. 48), appears to doubt how far, ona utilitarian or inductive system of 
morals, humanity to animals for their own sake can be enjoined. It 
is very clear that the utilitarian moralist would condemn in a man 
such cruelty to animals as would brutalise the man and make him 
inhuman to his own kind, but anything beyond this is doubtful. Mr. 
Lecky quotes a passage from Mr. Mill, to this effect: “Granted 
that any practice causes more pain to animals than it gives pleasure 
to man, is that practice moral or immoral? And if, exactly in pro- 
portion as human beings raise their heads out of the slough of selfish- 
ness, they do not with one voice answer ‘immoral,’ let the morality of 
the principle of utility be for ever condemned.” (Dissertations, vol. ii. 
p. 485.) This balance of animal pain and human pleasure irresistibly 
reminds us of the famous question, the debate of which, at St. Omer, 
Charles Lamb records, though he forgets the conclusion arrived at; 
“‘ Whether, supposing the flavour of a pig, who obtained his death by 
whipping (per jlagellationem eatremam), superadded a pleasure upon 
the palate of a man more intense than any possible suffering we can 
conceive in the animal, is man justified in using that method of putting 
the animal to death ?” 

But, at any rate, on the principles of utilitarianism, it is clear that 
humanity to the animal is only for the sake of the human being. If, 
therefore, we are right in supposing that fox-hunting does not brutalise 
fox-hunters, and that it causes less misery to animals than pleasure to 
men, there is no moral offence in hunting. 

If, on the other hand, we take the principles of those who are 
sometimes called intuitive moralists, we apprehend the duty of 
humanity to animals rests upon an innate feeling of obligation to pro- 
mote the happiness of all living beings whatsoever. Here then, in 
defence of sporting, we may fall back on a plea which has been 
already urged in reply to Mr. Freeman, in the pages of a daily paper— 
viz., that where animals are preserved for the sake of sport, as far as 
concerns the animals themselves (for we have here nothing to do with 
other possible evils of preserving), more happiness is bestowed than 
pain inflicted. A number of animals, which could not otherwise have 
lived, are maintained in ‘ull health and enjoyment, to be put to death 
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at last, it is true—some of them instantaneously, and some less 
speedily ; but even in the case of the least speedy death, it is not 
more painful or more lingering than would have been inflicted in due 
course of nature by eagle, hawk, or weasel, or even by old age itself. 
It will not do to say, in reply to this, that we must not strike such a 
balance, but that we may in no case inflict any suffering, because to 
inflict any suffering whatever is in itself morally wrong; for then we 
should have no choice but to fall back upon a Brahminical abstinence, 
doubtful even so whether some new freak of sentimentalism might not 
carry us still further, and reduce us to the diet of that philosopher— 
“ Cunctis animalibus abstinuit qui 
Tanquam homine, et ventri indulsit non omne legumen.” 

Thus too, then, wecome back to the same conclusion, that supposing 
the sportsman takes no pleasure in the spectacle of the pain of the 
animal, and that his sport does not brutalise him or blunt his humanity, 
it is not unlawful. Mr. Freeman, indeed, says that a humane fox- 
hunter is a contradiction in terms; but surely this is to reason in a 
circle. He first argues that fox-hunting is a cruel sport, because fox- 
hunters take pleasure in cruelty, and then that fox-hunters take pleasure 
in cruelty because fox-hunting is a cruel sport. 

How far the considerations we have urged, if they have any force 
at all, apply equally to all forms of field sports; how far, if artificial 
fly-fishing be lawful, live-bait fishing and the setting of night-lines 
are also lawful; or how far we may infer, from the innocence of fox- 
hunting, the innocence of hare-hunting and tame stag hunting, are 
questions that each man’s conscience must answer for himself. It is 
not true that all field sports are on the same ground with regard to 
cruelty, and must stand or fall together. The case of each form of 
sporting contains elements not to be found in the others, and therefore 
must be considered and examined by itself. We will only remark 
with reference to the last-mentioned sport—tame stag hunting—that, 
though the repetition of the chase of the tame animal sounds like a 
repetition of suffering, yet in fact here also, as usual, familiarity 
breeds contempt, and the hunted animal, from long use, is very little 
afraid of the hounds. Those who hunt with Her Majesty’s staghounds 
may frequently say of the stag, with much justice, “His tameness is 
shocking to me.” 

Mr. Freeman, at the conclusion of his essay, adduces the testimony 
of Cowper, Shelley, 8. T. Coleridge, and Sir Henry Taylor, among 
poets, as on his side. He might have added Burns, as condemning 
shooting, and Byron, fishing—sins which they had no mind to. We 
will grant him Cowper, Sir H. Taylor, and perhaps Coleridge, though we 
doubt if the latter intended his “ Ancient Mariner” to be a condemna- 
tion of field sports. But with regard to the others, we cannot admit the 
testimony of those who do not come into court with clean hands. The 
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cheap and sentimental humanity for animals of those who did not 
hesitate at the seduction of a woman, or the abandonment of a wife in 
gratification of their own evil passions, is not for a moment to be listened 
to. Humanity is one of those virtues that should begin at home. 

Mr. Freeman also cites, as a testimony to his view of the subject, 
the conduct of the “young hero,” Harry Sandford, in Mr. Day’s 
delightful book, who was horsewhipped for refusing to tell which way 
the hare had gone. Squire Merton’s hounds must have had bad noses 
if they could not discover this for themselves; but we fear we must 
confess, with the certainty of thereby appearing as morally reprobate in 
Mr. Freeman’s eyes, that we never admired Harry Sandford in this 
or in any other respect. We always used to think he richly deserved 
this especial horsewhipping, and that he was as much an unmannerly 
boor when he refused to halloo the hare as when he afterwards declined 
an invitation to drink wine with a gentleman because he was not 
“dry.” To us, even in our tender years, he appeared to have been 
formed, by Mr. Barlow’s valuable instructions, into a young clown, who 
would perhaps make a good colonist, but who was quite unfit for 
reasonable or polite society. Apart from any question of cruelty, 
Mr. Day and, after him, Miss Edgeworth, had a horror of sportsmen as 
bad company. The fox-hunters of their day may have given only too 
much reason for this bad opinion, or their minds may have dwelt too 
much on Squire Western, to the exclusion of Sir Roger de Coverley. 
It is needless to say that, at the present day, there would be no truth 
whatever in such a charge. A young man may find bad company 
anywhere if he looks for it, but it is probable that he cannot find 
better, as to manners and conduct, than many of those who are the 
most ardent shots or riders of his neighbourhood. And though, of 
course, it does not touch on the question at issue in any way, we would 
remark, in passing, that while most Anglican bishops discourage, as 
far as possible, the appearance of their clergy in the hunting-field, in 
Ireland the Romanist parish priest is allowed by his canonical superiors 
to hunt as well as to fish, and frequently appears in the field. We 
believe he is forbidden to shoot, but that this prohibition is merely in 
order to avoid social squabbles, and not founded on any view of the 
abstract unlawfulness of that sport. 

In the foregoing attempted defence of what we confess to be our 
favourite and only too rare amusements, we have carefully abstained 
from enlarging on the many pleasures and advantages to be derived 
from field sports. Their existence we should be the last to deny. 
But Mr. Freeman’s argument goes deeper than this: he alleges that 
sporting is intrinsically wrong; and if. he were right in this, pleasure 
and advantage would be no answer to him. We believe him to be 


wrong, and we have endeavoured to meet him on the ground he has 
chosen. 
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Walpurga’s Tight. 
(Translated from the German of Heinrich Zschokke.) 


THE TEMPTER. 


I was once, in the month of April, far from home, being detained by 
business in Prague, where, although I passed my time agreeably, I 
could not suppress the ardent desire that I felt to be once more in the 
little town where my young wife had already for seven weeks been 
looking forward to my return. We had never been separated for so 
long a time since our wedding-day. Fanny, it is true, wrote to me 
regularly every week; but these letters, full of expressions of love, 
longing, and melancholy, only added fuel to the fire, and caused me 
to wish Prague and St. Nepomuch eighty leagues north-east of me. 

He who has an amiable wife of two-and-twenty, lovely as a Venus, 
with two blooming cupids gambolling round her, and is not five hun- 
dred times as much in love at the expiration of five years as he was 
the day before his marriage—to such a man it would be useless for 
me to describe my desire to return home. 

In short, I joyfully thanked heaven when my business was at last 
despatched ; and having taken leave of my few friends and acquaintances, 
I desired the landlord of the hotel to send me his bill, as I purposed 
leaving the next day. 

On the morning on which I was to depart the landlord appeared, 
and handed me a bill, which, being much larger than I expected, I 
found that I had not sufficient money to discharge, and at the 
same time leave enough to defray my travelling expenses. I therefore 
decided upon getting a money-order cashed, and I searched everywhere 
for my pocket-book ; but in vain, for it was gone! I felt quite stunned, 
as there were bills of exchange to the amount of more than fourteen 
hundred dollars in it, and that is no trifle in this world. 

My turning everything that was in the room upside-down was of no 
avail. The pocket-book had vanished. 

“Just as I expected,” thought I. “If a man enjoy his life for a 
moment the devil is sure to play him some trick. If he wish to avoid 
feeling anxiety and vexation let him never rejoice at anything. I 
have had proofs of that so often.” 

The pocket-book was either stolen or lost. Fanny’s letters were 
also in it, and I had had it in my hand the previous day ; I was in the 
habit of carrying it in the breast-pocket of my greatcoat, and it 
appeared to me as if I had felt it there the night before when 
undressing. How should I be able to get back my valuable bills of 
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exchange ? Whoever had them could at any moment turn them into 
gold or silver. 

I began to swear, which is not a habit of mine, and I felt that if 
the devil roamed about as in days of yore I would without hesitation 
have entered into a compact with him. While thus thinking, the 
figure of a man dressed in a faded red-coat crossed my mind. I had 
seen him the previous week in a billiard-room, and he appeared to me 
like the devil incarnate. A cold shudder ran through my frame, and 
yet I was in such despair that I thought, “ For my part, even were he 
the devil, I would welcome him if he would only procure me my 
pocket-book.” 

At that moment some one knocked at the door of my room. 
“Holloa!” thought I, “will the tempter turn jest into earnest ?” 
With the disreputable-looking red-coat in my mind I ran to the door, 
possessed with the idea that it must be he ; and behold !—wonderful to 
relate—when I opened the door the tempter of whom I had been 
thinking nodded his head slightly and entered ! 


A FULLER DESCRIPTION. 


I must relate where and how I became acquainted with this appari- 
tion, in order that I may not be considered of unsound mind. 

A friend once took me to a coffee-house or casino of the new town 
in order to play billiards, and I went there again one evening in the 
expectation of seeing the latest newspapers. At a small table two 
gentlemen were absorbed in a game of chess. Some young men sat 
at a window, warmly discussing apparitions and the nature of the 
soul. A little elderly man dressed in a scarlet frock-coat was walking 
up and down the room, with his hands behind his back. I took a 
glass of /iqgueur and a newspaper, but I soon forgot even the newspaper 
and the war in Spain, so much was my attention attracted by the 
perambulating Red-coat. His dress was tasteless, and there was some- 
thing strikingly disagreeable in his figure, features, and motions. He 
was under the middle-size, but large-boned and broad-shouldered ; 
his age appeared to be between fifty and sixty, and he stooped like an 
old man; but glossy, raven-black hair hung in smooth straight locks 
about his head. There was something repelling in his dark yellow 
face, hooked nose, and high cheek-bones; for, while all his features 
remained immovable, his large eyes sparkled with as much animation 
as the eye of an enthusiastic young man, although I could not discover 
in them either enthusiasm or intellect. He is, thought I, born to be 
an executioner, an inquisitor, a robber-chieftain, or a gipsy-king. 
That man could look with pleasure at a town in flames, and at children 
writhing on lances. I should not like to travel alone with him through 
a forest. I feel certain that he has never smiled since he was born. 
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But I was mistaken: he could smile. He listened to what the 
young men at the window were saying, and smiled: but heaven de- 
fend me from such a smile! It made me shudder; for every feature 
expressed diabolical malice, and I thought if he in the red-coat be not 
Satan, he must be his brother. I cast an involuntary glance at his 
feet, expecting to see the well-known cloven hoof; and behold ! he had 
one human foot like every one else, and his left was a club-foot in a 
laced boot. But he was not lame, and he generally stepped as softly 
as if he were walking on egg-shells that he wished to avoid crushing. 
Had he exhibited himself for money he would have made even a 
Voltaire superstitious. 

The Spanish war was now completely forgotten. I held the news- 
paper, it is true, before me; but I peeped over it in order to watch 
the extraordinary figure. 

As the Red-coat passed the chess-table, one of the players said 
with a triumphant air to his gloomy and embarrassed opponent, “ You 
are irretrievably ruined.” The Red-coat stood still for “2 moment, 
cast a glance at the game, and said to the conqueror: “ You are mis- 
taken ; in three moves you will inevitably be checkmated.”: The con- 
queror smiled haughtily ; his hard-pressed opponent doubtfully shook 
his head, and moved ; at the third move the supposed conqueror was 
checkmated ! 

Whilst the chess-players prepared to commence another game, one 
of the young men at the window said fiercely to the Red-coat, “ You 
smile, sir ; our discussion appears to interest you; but your smile tells 
me that you are of a different opinion with respect to, the nature of 
the world and the Godhead. Have you read Schelling ?” 

“ Yes,” said the Red-coat. 

“ And may I ask why you smile?” 

“ Your Schelling,” he replied, “is a subtle writer who considers the 
illusions of his imagination truths, because they can only be refuted by 
other whims of the brain which would require still greater subtilty to 
defend. Philosophers are in the present day just what they have 
ever been—blind men disputing about the theory of colours, and deaf 
men disputing about the merit of a musical composition. Alexander 
would have liked to have had a bridge made to the moon, in order that 
he might conquer it, and philosophers, not satisfied to remain within 
the bounds of reason, overstep them and become visionary.” 

There was an uproar when the Red-coat said this; but instead of 
maintaining his ground, he took up his hat, and made his escape. 

T had not seen him since that day; but I did not forget the remark- 
able figure with the diabolical physiognomy, and I was afraid of its 
appearing to me in a dream. 

He now stood unexpectedly in my room! 
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THE TEMPTATION. 


“ Parpon me, if I disturb you,” said he. “ Have I the honour to 
address Mr. Robert —— ?” 

“ Yes, I am that person,” I replied. 

“ How can you prove it ?” said he. 

An extraordinary question, thought 1; without doubt a police-spy. 
A torn-up letter lay upon my table, and I showed him the address 
written upon the envelope. 

“ That may be quite right,” said he; “ but your name is so com- 
mon that one hears it in every corner of Germany, Hungary, and 
Poland. Give me some more certain proof. I wish to transact some 
business with you, and I have been sent here.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said I. “TI cannot attend to business just at pre- 
sent, as Iam on the point of commencing a journey, and I have a 
thousand arrangements to make. You are, also, probably mistaken 
with respect to me, for I am neither a statesman nor a merchant.” 

He stared at me and said: “ Is that the case?” Then, having re-’ 
mained silent for some time, he appeared on the point of turning round 
to go away, when he suddenly said to me, “ But you have transacted 
mercantile business in Prague. Was not your brother on the point of 
becoming a bankrupt ?” 

I felt myself getting very red, for I thought that this circum- 
stance was unknown to every human being, excepting my brother and 
myself. The tempter smiled maliciously. 

“ You are again mistaken, sir!” said I. “ It is true that I have 
w brother, and more than one; but none of them are on the eve of 
bankruptcy.” 

“Ts itso?” murmured the tempter, his features again becoming 
rigid. 

“ Sir,” said I, at last, a little irritated—for it was by no means 
agreeable to me that any one in Prague should be acquainted with the 
state of my brother's affairs, and I was afraid that the cunning fellow 
wished to pry into mine as he had done into the plan of the chess- 
player in the coffee-house—“ you have certainly been directed to the 
wrong person, and you must pardon me if I beg of you to be brief, as 
I have not a moment to spare.” 

“Have patience just for one moment,” said he, “for it is necessary 
for me to speak to you. You appear uneasy and embarrassed. Has 
anything occurred which has caused you annoyance? You are a 
stranger here, and although I am not an inhabitant of Prague, and am 
now in the town for the first time these twelve years, still I can, at all 
events, give good advice. Confide in me. You look like an honour- 
able man. Do you want money ?” 
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Thereupon he smiled, or rather grinned, as if he wished to purchase 
my soul. His proceedings made me feel. every moment more sus- 
picious, and having by chance cast my eye upon his club-foot, super- 
stitious fear actually took possession of me. By no means wishing to 
have anything to do with the questionable-looking gentleman, I said, 
“T do not want money; but as you are so generous as to offer it, may 
I inquire your name ?” 

“My name cannot be of much importance to you,” answered he; 
“it has nothing to do with the aflair. I am a Mandevil! Does the 
name inspire you with more confidence ?” 

“ A man-devil !” said I, much embarrassed, and not knowing whether 
to consider the affair jest or earnest. 

At that moment some one knocked at my door, and my landlord, 
entering, handed me a letter that had come from the post-office. 

“Read your letter,” resumed the Red-coat; “we can continue our 
conversation afterwards. The letter is without doubt from your 
charming Fanny.” 

I felt more embarrassed than ever. 

“Have you at last discovered who I am and what I want from 
you ?” 

I was on the point of saying, “Sir, I believe that you are Satan, 
and that you wish to make a meal of my soul ;” but I refrained from 
doing so. 

“What is more,” added he, “you are going to-Eger. I leave 
Prague to-morrow, and I must pass through the little town. Will 
you accept a seat in my carriage ?” 

I thanked him, but said that [ had already ordered a postchaise. 

Upon this he became a little impatient, and said: “It is impossible 
to extract anything from you. When passing through the town I 
must become acquainted with your Fanny, and little Leopold and 
Augustus. Do you not yet guess who I am and what I want? Deuce 
take me, sir, if I do not wish to be of use to you. Do speak 
unreservedly.” 

“Well,” said I, at last, “in case you are a sorcerer, I have lost my 
pocket-book ; assist me to recover it.” 

“Pshaw! of what importance is a pocket-book? Can I do nothing 
else for you?” 

“In the pocket-book, however,” I replied, “there were bills of 
exchange to the amount of fourteen hundred dollars. Advise me what 
to do if it be lost, or what to do if it be stolen.” 

“ Describe the pocket-book,” said he. 

“Tt had a light-green silk cover,’ said I, “with my initials 
embroidered upon it. It was made by my wife.” 

“Tn that case the pocket-book was of more value than the fourteen 
hundred dollars.” He smiled at me again with his horrid facetious- 
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THE TEMPTATION. 


“ Parpon me, if I disturb you,” said he. “ Have I the honour to 
address Mr. Robert ?” 

“ Yes, I am that person,” I replied. 

“ How can you prove it ?” said he. 

An extraordinary question, thought I; without doubt a police-spy. 
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written upon the envelope. 
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“ Pardon me, sir,” said I. “I cannot attend to business just at pre- 
sent, as Tam on the point of commencing a journey, and I have a 
thousand arrangements to make. You are, also, probably mistaken 
with respect to me, for I am neither a statesman nor a merchant.” 


He stared at me and said: “ Is that the case?” Then, having re- / 


mained silent for some time, he appeared on the point of turning round 
to go away, when he suddenly said to me, “ But you have transacted 
mercantile business in Prague. Was not your brother on the point of 
becoming a bankrupt ?” 

I felt myself getting very red, for I thought that this circum- 
stance was unknown to every human being, excepting my brother and 
myself. The tempter smiled maliciously. 

“ You are again mistaken, sir!” said I. “It is true that I have 
a brother, and more than one; but none of them are on the eve of 
bankruptcy.” 

“Ts itso?” murmured the tempter, his features again becoming 
rigid. 

“ Sir,” said I, at last, a little irritated—for it was by no means 
agreeable to me that any one in Prague should be acquainted with the 
state of my brother's affairs, and I was afraid that the cunning fellow 
wished to pry into mine as he had done into the plan of the chess- 
player in the coffee-house—“ you have certainly been directed to the 
wrong person, and you must pardon me if I beg of you to be brief, as 
I have not a moment to spare.” 

“Have patience just for one moment,” said he, “for it is necessary 
for me to speak to you. You appear uneasy and embarrassed. Has 
anything occurred which has caused you annoyance? You are a 
stranger here, and although I am not an inhabitant of Prague, and am 
now in the town for the first time these twelve years, still I can, at all 
events, give good advice. Confide in me. You look like an honour- 
able man. Do you want money ?” 
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Thereupon he smiled, or rather grinned, as if he wished to purchase 
my soul. His proceedings made me feel every moment more sus- 
picious, and having by chance cast my eye upon his club-foot, super- 
stitious fear actually took possession of me. By no means wishing to 
have anything to do with the questionable-looking gentleman, I said, 
“T do not want money; but as you are so generous as to offer it, may 
I inquire your name ?” 

“ My name cannot be of much importance to you,” answered he; 
“it has nothing to do with the affair. I am a Mandevil! Does the 
name inspire you with more confidence ?” 

“ A man-devil !” said I, much embarrassed, and not knowing whether 
to consider the affair jest or earnest. 

At that moment some one knocked at my door, and my landlord, 
entering, handed me a letter that had come from the post-office. 

“ead your letter,” resumed the Red-coat; “we can continue our 
conversation afterwards. The letter is without doubt from your 
charming Fanny.” 

I felt more embarrassed than ever. 

“Have you at last discovered who I am and what I want from 
you ?” 

I was on the point of saying, “Sir, I believe that you are Satan, 
and that you wish to make a meal of my soul ;” but I refrained from 
doing so. 

“What is more,” added he, “you are going to-Eger. I leave 
Prague to-morrow, and I must pass through the little town. Will 
you accept a seat in my carriage ?” 

I thanked him, but said that [ had already ordered a postchaise. 

Upon this he became a little impatient, and said: “It is impossible 
to extract anything from you. When passing through the town I 
must become acquainted with your Fanny, and little Leopold and 
Augustus. Do you not yet guess who I am and what I want? Deuce 
take me, sir, if I do not wish to be of use to you. Do speak 
unreservedly.” 

“Well,” said I, at last, “in case you are a sorcerer, I have lost my 
pocket-book ; assist me to recover it.” 

“Pshaw! of what importance is a pocket-book? Can I do nothing 
else for you?” 

“Tn the pocket-book, however,” I replied, “there were bills of 
exchange to the amount of fourteen hundred dollars. Advise me what 
to do if it be lost, or what to do if it be stolen.” 

“Describe the pocket-book,” said he. 

“Tt had a light-green silk cover,” said I, “with my initials 
embroidered upon it. It was made by my wife.” 

“Tn that case the pocket-book was of more value than the fourteen 
hundred dollars.’ He smiled at me again with his horrid facetious- 
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ness, and then continued : “I must consider. What will you give me 
if I restore to you what you have lost ?” 

While saying this he gave me an extraordinary and penetrating 
look, as if he wished to prompt me with the answer, “I shall make 
you a present of my soul.” As I, however, remained silent and em- 
barrassed, he put his hand into his pocket and drew out; my pocket- 
book. 

“'There—you have your treasure, with the fourteen hundred dollars 
and everything else that it contained,” said he. 

T was overjoyed. “How did you get possession of it?” I exclaimed, 
as I examined the pocket-book, and found that nothing was missing. 

“JT found it,” he replied, “yesterday afternoon, about four o'clock, 
upon the Moldau Bridge, and I put it in my pocket.” 

“Just at that time I walked over the bridge,” said I, “and I had 
the pocket-book in my hand, and I put it into my pocket.” 

“Probably thought that you did so,” said the Red-coat. “As for 
me, not knowing whether it had been dropped by a person on foot or 
on horseback, before or behind me, I remained for an hour upon the 
bridge, expecting to see some one looking for it; and when no one 
appeared I went to my hotel, and read the letters contained therein in 
order to discover who had lost it. I found out your name and place 
of «bode by means of an address, and I came here yesterday evening, 
but you were not at home.” 

Good heavens! how much one may be misled by the expression of 
a face! I made a vow never again to judge of people by their coun- 
tenances. I could have embraced my man-devil. I made him the 
most polite speeches, for my joy, like my previous vexation, was 
unbounded ; but he would not allow me to thank him. 

When going away, he said, “Present my compliments to your 
charming Fanny. I hope you will have an agreeable journey. We 
shall meet again.” 


RETURN HOME, 


I now determined to take my departure without delay ; but just as I 
had paid my landlord, and while my servant was walking downstairs 
before me with my trunk on his shoulders, my brother, on whose 
account I had come to Prague, suddenly made his appearance. 

Departure was now out of the question. I returned with him to 
my room, where I heard with pleasure that his affairs, which had been 
in a fluctuating condition, had taken a prosperous turn. He had been 
indemnified for a severe loss by a fortunate speculation in sugar and 
cotton, and he had hurried to Prague in order to bring his affairs into 
order. 


“{ have got into port,” said he; “but I have suffered so much 
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anxiety that I shall bid adieu to commerce. I prefer receiving less 
interest for my money to running the risk of being to-day worth a 
million, and perhaps to-morrow a fugitive beggar and defaulter. I 
have come, therefore, to thank you for your brotherly kindness, and to 
separate for ever from my partners.” 

I was obliged to accompany him to various houses; but, perceiving 
my impatience and my anxiety to return home, he some days after- 
wards advised me to travel back without him; and I took his advice, 
for it was probable that his visit to Prague would be of some weeks’ 
duration. I got into a postchaise and hastened towards my beloved 
home. 

The extraordinary man-devil often occurred to my mind during the 
journey ; for I could not forget his red-coat, club-foot, and sinister 
countenance. I recollected that a tuft of black hair rose straight up 
from his forehead ; perhaps underneath it he had a small horn, and 
then he would be Beelzebub from head to foot. 

It is true he had brought me my pocket-book ; no one could be 
more honest. He had read Fanny’s letters and the written instruc- 
tions given me by my brother, and thereby became acquainted with 
my secrets. But, then, his countenance—no, nature does not usually 
write illegibly. In short, if I had ever had any belief in the existence 
of a Mephistopheles, I should now not have doubted it for a moment. 

I do not deny that I encouraged these thoughts, and that I gave 
the reins to my imagination in order to banish ennwi. Supposing this 
man-devil were really Satan, his honesty an artifice made use of to 
draw my soul from heaven, what had he to offer me? Gold ?—I was 
never avaricious. A throne ?—Yes, I should have liked to possess 
that for a week, with the power of giving peace to the world; but 
then I should have liked to return to my humble dwelling, and, like 
a second Cincinnatus, have cultivated my fields. Pretty women? A 
harem full of Helens, Armedas, and Amandas?—No; compared with 
Fanny the most lovely Circassian would appear a hag to me. I 
would not have given a straw to be Doctor Faust. And why? Be- 
cause I was happy! Happy? No, not quite; for exactly because I 
was so very happy, I was afraid that death, the skeleton with the 
accursed scythe, might mow down Fanny, my two sons, and myself; 
and then the important question was, would we meet again in 
Paradise? I should have liked to be able to take a peep into 
futurity, in order to set my mind at rest. But supposing my devil 
were able to gratify my pious wish, and that he were to allow me to 
peep through a crevice in the gate of heaven, what could a subject of 
Adramelech be able to show me, excepting his hell ? 

But a truce to this nonsense. 

I was two days and a night travelling from Prague to Eger, and 


the second day, being late on the road, I in vain urged the postilion 
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with bribes and entreaties to hurry on; it became later and darker, 
and I became every moment more anxious to be at home. I had not 
seen Fanny for nearly three months, nor my children, who with their 
young mother looked like two cherubs fluttering about one of Raphael’s 
Madonnas ! 

Yet I had been in love before I became acquainted with Fanny. 
For me there had once been a Julia, who was snatched from me by 
her haughty parents and bestowed upon a rich Polish nobleman. It 
was a first-love on both sides, and bordered on idolatry. When parting 
for the last time, we made vows of eternal love, and kisses and tears 
sealed the compact. But every one knows how such affairs end. She 
became the wife of the Polish nobleman, and I met Fanny, who 
inspired me with a purer and more tender affection. Julia had been 
the goddess of my imagination—Fanny the adored of my heart. 

The clock of the little town in which I resided struck one as I 
drove through the silent streets. I got out of the carriage, and 
intending, in case that all were asleep at home, to return to the inn, I 
left my servant and luggage there, and walked towards the suburb at 
the end of which, while still at a distance from it, I saw my cheerful 
house shaded by high walnut-trees, and with the moonlight glittering 
on the windows. 


HATEFUL VISITOR. 


Axp all were asleep !—Oh, Fanny, Fanny, had you been awake, from 
how much misery and terror I should have been saved! I wandered 
ten times round the house, but no light was visible, and I found all 
the doors locked. My wife and children slept, and I did uct like to 
waken them, because I thought that we should enjoy the rapture of 
meeting much more in the morning than in the feverish midnight hour. 

I fortunately found my pretty newly-built garden-house open, and I 
entered it. The moonbeams fell upon the table where stood my Fanny’s 
work-basket, and on the floor there were scattered the rocking-horse, 
drums, and whips of my children; they had probably passed the 
afternoon there, and I felt, when looking at these trifles, as if my 
darlings were with me. 

I lay down on the sofa, with the intention of passing the night 
there. The air was warm and balmy, and the perfume of blossoming 
trees and garden-flowers pervaded the room. 

He who has not slept for forty hours finds every couch soft, and, 
overpowered by fatigue, I soon fell asleep; but scarcely had I closed 
my eyes when I was aroused by the creaking of the door of the 
garden-house. Seeing a man enter, I imagined that he was a thief, 
and instantly stood up; but, to my amazement, I found that it was my 
red-coated acquaintance. 
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“ Whence do you come ?” I inquired. 

“From Prague—and I leave in half an hour,” he replied; “ and, 
according to my promise, I have come to see you and your Fanny. I 
heard from your servant that you had just arrived, and I expected to 
find everyone in your house awake. You will bring on a fit of illness 
if you remain all night in this damp place.” 

I trembled from head to foot as I walked out into the garden with 
him, so much had his unexpected appearance startled me. I was 
aware of the absurdity of my superstitious fear, but I could not divest 
myself of it. Such is human nature. By the deceptive light of the 
moon, the harsh features of my Prague acquaintance looked frightful, 
and his eyes sparkled more than ever. 

“ A ghost would not have startled me more,” said I; “I am trem- 
bling from head to foot. What led you to suppose that you would 
find me in the garden-house ? You appear to be omniscient.” 

He grinned maliciously, and said, “ Do you know me now, and what 
I expect from you?” 

“ Really I do not know you better now than I did in Prague,” I re- 
plied ; “ but, as a jest, I shall tell you the impression that you made 
upon me in Prague. You must not be offended. I thought that, if 
you were not a sorcerer, you must be the devil himself!” 

He again grinned, and said, “Supposing I were the latter, would 
you enter into a compact with me ?” 

“You would have to offer me a great deal before you could induce 
me to do so,” I replied ; “ for, verily, your satanic majesty—permit me, 
in jest, to address you so—I am perfectly happy.” 

“Oh! I would neither offer nor give you anything,” said he. 
“That was probably the custom in days of yore, when men believed 
that there was a devil, and everyone was consequently on his guard. 
Then it was necessary to make stipulations. But in the present day, 
when no one believes in him, and people profess to act always 
according to the dictates of reason, they can be purchased very 
cheaply. 

“T trust that that is not my case,” said I, “although I do consider 
Beelzebub a fabulous personage, and think that a drachm of reason is 
more conducive to virtue than a hundredweight of faith in his satanic 
majesty.” 

“That is exactly what I say. The presumptuous security of mor- 
tals! Permit me to speak in the character which you have allotted 
tome. Your presumptuous security sends more recruits to hell than 
a legion of recruiting-officers in Satan’s uniform. Since you have 
begun to consider eternity a problem, hell an Eastern tale: since you 
have pronounced honesty and stupidity to be virtues equal in value ; 
selfishness, enlargement of the mind ; concern for the public weal, folly ; 
and arrant knayery, prudence—no one in hell takes any trouble to 
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ensnare you; you come of yourselves. You have reason on yout lips, 
and a hundred passions in your hearts. The most sanctified amongst 
you falls as soon as an opportunity to commit sin presents itself.” 

“ That is really a devilish speech !” I exclaimed. 

* Certainly,” replied the red gentleman, grinning again; “ but I 
speak the truth because you no longer do so. As long as truth was 
held sacred by mankind, Satan was the father of lies. Now the tables 
are turned. We poor devils are always the antipodes of mankind.” 

“On this point, at least,” said I, “we are not opponents, for I am 
of your opinion, my philosophical devil.” 

“Ts it so?” said he; “then you already belong to me, for give me 
an inch and I take an ell. And—it is cold here—the horses are 
probably put to my carriage, and I must depart. Farewell !” 

I accompanied him to the inn, where the horses for his carriage 
were already being harnessed. At the door he said, “I ordered some 
punch before I went to you; I think you might as well come into the 
house and drink a parting cup with me.” 

I accepted the invitation, for it was very agreeable to go into a warm 
room. 


THE TEMPTATION. 


WueEn we entered the room, we found the punch already on the 
table. A traveller, a tall thin old man, who looked sullen and weary, 
was walking up and down the room. There was luggage on the 
chairs, and I also saw a woman’s bonnet, gloves, and shawl. 

Whilst we were drinking the punch, the stranger said to the hostler, 
who came into the room to carry away the luggage, “Tell my wile, 
when she returns, that I have gone to bed, as we shall have to leave 
so early in the morning.” 

Not liking to return to the cold garden-house, I ordered a bed. The 
traveller left the room, and we remained chatting on various subjects 
while emptying the punch-Lowl, the contents of which had completely 
warmed and refreshed me. The Red-coat then hurried to his carriage, 
and as I assisted him to get into it, he said, “We shall meet again.” 
The carriage then rolled away. 

When I returned to the coffee-room I saw a lady preparing to carry 
away the shawl, bonnet, and gloves, and as she turned towards me, I 
lost almost all self-command ; for it was Julia, my first love, who was 
on the point, as I afterwards heard, of going to Italy with her husband. 
She was not less startled than I was, and instantly exclaimed— : 

“Good heavens! Is it an apparition? Robert!” 

“Julia!” stammered I, this unexpected meeting causing a return of 
all the rapture of my first love. I endeavoured to address her ‘with 
cold politeness, but her eyes were full of tears, her arms extended 
towards me, and the next instant she was clasped to my heart. 
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When our emotion had in some degree subsided, she sat down on 
the sofa, and said, “Come, Robert, we have a great deal to say to each 
other, and we have now an opportunity of speaking unreservedly.” I 
sat down beside her, and how we did talk! Julia, who was not happy 
with her Polish husband, still loved me devotedly: she was more 
formed and more beautiful than ever, and she said that I had also 
grown handsomer. 

There was an indescribable charm in Julia’s manner and conversa- 
tion, and I became again the slave of a passion which I had long 
supposed to be extinct. We lived the past over again; spoke of our 
first meeting at her sister’s wedding —of our feeling on that occasion ; 
then of our subsequent meeting in the Grand Duke’s palace-garden ; 
then of the boating-party with our parents; and of our having re- 
ciprocally confessed our love and plighted our troth in the Worliz 
Elysium. Then—— But enough—for us there was only the past, but 
no future. 

Suddenly the door was opened, and the tall thin man entered, say- 
ing, “ Who have you with you, Julia, at so very late an hour ?” 

We were so startled that we were on our feet in an instant. When 
the Starost saw me he stood for some time speechless and deadly pale ; 
then with three strides he rushed upon Julia, wound her long auburn 
tresses round his hand, and dashing the unhappy woman on the floor, 
he dragged her about exclaiming, “ Worthless, faithless wretch !” 

When I hurried to her assistance, he pushed me away with such 
violence that I fell backwards on the ground, and when I got upon 
my feet again, he left the unhappy Julia, and shouted to me, “I shall 
strangle you.” In a fit of desperation I took a knife from the table, 
and threatened to stab him if he were not instantly silent, notwith- 
standing which the furious man threw himself upon me, and clasping 
his hands round my throat, he squeezed it with all his strength. 
Gasping for breath, I flourished the knife in every direction, and had 
made repeated thrusts at him, when suddenly the unfortunate man 
fell backwards: the knife was in his heart. 

Julia lay sobbing beside her murdered husband, and I stood there 
like a statue. “Oh!” thought I, “if it were only a dream, and that 
! could waken, and find myself on the sofa in the garden-house! May 
the Red-coat and the pocket-book be accursed! Oh, my poor chil- 
dren !—my beloyed, unfortunate Fanny! From the threshold of my 
domestic paradise, behold me dashed into a hell of which I had no 
conception—I am a murderer !” 

The noise had aroused the inhabitants of the house. I heard foot- 
steps, inquiries, and exclamations. Nothing remained for me but to 
fly before my crime was discovered, and I seized the candle in order 
to have light while finding my way out of the house, 
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CLIMAX OF HORROR. 


As I descended the stairs I determined to hurry home, awaken my 
wife and children, press them once more to my heart, and then, like 
another Cain, fly in order to ayoid falling into the hands of justice. 
But even on the stairs I observed that my clothes were covered with 
the Starost’s blood, and the idea of any one seeing me made me tremble. 
The hall-door was locked, and as I hurried back, in order to make my 
escape by the yard, I heard men shouting, hallooing, and rushing down- 
stairs. I ran across the yard into the barn, as I knew that I could get 
through it into the garden, and thence into the fields outside the town ; 
but scarcely had I reached it, when my pursuers overtook me, and one 
of them seized me by the tail of my coat. By making a desperate 
effort, I extricated myself, and I dashed the candle into a large heap of 
straw that was beside me, hoping thereby to save myself: I succeeded 
in doing so, for the straw was in flames in a moment, and the men 
who were pursuing me gave up the chase in order to extinguish the 
fire, which enabled me to make my escape into the open air. 

I dashed blindly forward, jumping over hedges and across ditches ; 
for as to seeing my Fanny and my children again, that was out of the 
question. The instinct of self-preservation overpowered all feelings of 
natural affection. When I thought of my arrival the preceding even- 
ing, of my joyful anticipation of the approaching morning, I could not 
believe in the reality of all that occurred ; but the stains of blood upon 
my clothes, and the cold morning air that chilled me, were positive 
proofs. I ran on almost breathless, until I could run no longer. If 
I had had a dagger, or had there been a river in the neighbourhood, I 
would have terminated my existence: 

Overheated, breathless, exhausted, and with trembling limbs, I con- 
tinued my flight; but more slowly, for I felt several times so faint that 
I was obliged to stop in order to regain my strength. 

In this state I arrived at the village which was nearest to our town, 
and as I stood considering whether I should go round it, or boldly 
walk through it, as there was still bright moonlight, the church-bell 
began to toll. Soon the bells of other places tingled in my ears. They 
were alarm-bells, and the peals seemed to go through me. I looked 
round. Oh, heavens! behind me a wide-spread dark-red glare—an 
enormous pillar of flame flaring up to the clouds! The whole town 
was on fire. I—I was the incendiary! Oh, my Fanny !—oh, my 
children !—how fearfully has your father aroused you from your peaceful 
slumbers ! 

Then suddenly I felt as if I were seized by the hair, and lifted up; 
my feet appeared to have wings, and I bounded swiftly round the 
village, and towards a pine-forest. The flames of my home illuminated 
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every object, and the clanging alarm-bells lacerated my already shattered 
nerves. 

When I had reached the darkest part of the forest, and could no 
longer see the red glare of the conflagration, in which hitherto my 
shadow had danced before me, I could go no farther. I fell upon the 
damp earth, and gave vent to my anguish by dashing my head against 
the ground, and tearing up the grass by the roots. I wished to die, 
but I could not. 

Inconstant husband, murderer, incendiary !—all that in almost the 
same hour. The Red-coat was right: those only are saints to whom 
the opportunity to commit sin has not presented itself. Give the 
devil an inch and he will take an ell. What unlucky fatality brought 
Satan into the garden-house! If I had not drank his punch I might 
have seen Julia without forgetting Fanny ; if I had been able to do 
so, the Pole would not have been murdered—I would not have set fire 
to my home—I would not lie here abhorred by myself and execrated 
by mankind. 

The increasing peals of the alarm-bells made me jump up. I rejoiced 
that it was not yet daylight, and that I might hope to be able to pro- 
ceed for some time without being recognised; but I again threw myself 
upon the ground in a flood of tears, when I remembered that it was 
the Ist of May—my Fanny’s birthday. What happy beings we had 
been hitherto when celebrating it in our own circle! and now what a 
day—what a night! Just then it flashed across my mind that it was 
Walpurga’s night! It is extraordinary that superstition has made 
this night from time immemorial a night of terror in which wicked 
spirits are said to have their revels, and the devil assembles his 
witches on the summit of the Blocksberg. I was almost tempted to 
believe in the truth of any enormities, and the suspicious-looking Red- 
coat and his extraordinary speeches occurred to my mind. Now—why 
should I deny it ?—now I would have bartered my soul for the certainty 
that he was really that which he had jestingly called himself in the 
garden-house, in order that he might banish all recollections from my 
mind—that he might save me, and restore to me my wife and children 
in some corner of the world where we could live undiscovered. But 
the alarm-bells rang louder —I perceived the dawn of day—and, 


starting to my feet, I continued my flight through the forest until 
I reached the highroad. 


CAIN, 


Here I stopped to recover breath—all that had happened was so 
sudden and so horrible. I could not believe in the reality of it. I 
looked behind me, and saw through the pine-trees the red reflection of 
the conflagration, I touched myself, and soiled my fingers with the 
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blood of the murdered man. “ That will betray you to the first person 
who sees you,” thought I, tearing off the stained clothes and hiding 
them in the bushes. I then cleaned my hands in the dewy grass, and 
ran thus half-undressed through the forest. ‘ What are you doing ?” 
said I to myself; “ whoever sees you will pursue you. Only madmen 
or murderers run through a forest half-undressed. I must say that I 
have been robbed ; or should I meet a peasant that I can overcome, I 
shall insist upon his giving me his blouse, as that would disguise me 
just at first. During the dayI can conceal myself in the depth of the 
forest, and continue my flight at night. But where can I obtain food ? 
how shall I procure money ?”—for I just then recollected that I had 
left my pocket-book in the coat which I had thrown away, and had 
thereby left myself penniless. 

I stood still undecided what to do. For a moment I thought of 
returning to search for my pocket-book; but — the blood of the 
murdered Pole! not for millions would I have run the chance of seeing 
it again. And on my way back to have constantly before my eyes 
the flickering of the flames between the pine-treps—No, the flames 
of hell were preferable ! 

While wandering on, I heard the sound of carriage-whcels — 
perhaps a fire-engine and peasants hastening to give assistance, thought 
I, trembling like an aspen-leaf, and springing hastily into the thicket, 
from which I could see the road. 

A nice-looking open carriage, with trunks strapped behind it and 
drawn by a pair of horses, came slowly along and stopped exactly oppo- 
site me; the man who was in it, and who drove, got out, and having 
gone round the carriage as if searching for something that he had 
dropped, he walked back in the direction he had come, and a turn in 
the road soon hid him from my sight. 

“ Were you seated in the carriage you would be extricated from 
your difficulties!” whispered a voice within me. “ Your limbs bend 
under you; they can drag you no further. You would be saved, 
Clothes, money, means of escape, are all within your reach. Heaven 
has taken compassion upon you. ‘Take the hint. The carriage is 
empty, spring into it.” 

No sooner thought than done, for there was no time for delibera- 
tion. Every one for himself; a man saves himself the best way he 
can. Despair and necessity have no laws. One bound, and I was out 
of the thicket and on the road, and from the road into the carriage. I 
seized the reins, and turned the carriage and horses away from my 
burning home ; but at the moment that I commenced using the whip 
the owner of the carriage returned and tried to catch the reins. I 
had gone too far to recede: while he was standing before the horses, 
I lashed them more violently, thereby causing them to rear and spring 
forward ; and as the man fell under their feet, I drove over him. He 
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shrieked for assistance, and his voice pierced my heart. It was a well- 
known, a beloved voice. I could not believe my ears. I stopped, and 
leaned out of the carriage to look at the unfortunate man. I saw him! 
—but—I shudder while I tell it—I saw my brother, who, having 
either unexpeftedly despatched his business in Prague, or for some 
other reason, was on his way home. 

I sat there thunderstruck, paralysed, benumbed; beneath me 
groaned the injured man. I had not wished, I had not intended this. 
I dragged myself slowly out of the carriage and sank on the ground 
beside my beloved brother. The wheel had passed over his chest. In 
a low quivering voice I uttered his name. He did not hear me; he 
did not know me ; his sufferings had terminated. I was the accursed 
being who had deprived him of a life that was.dearer to me than my 
own. How terrible! two murders in one night! both, certainly, unin- 
tentional ; both committed in fits of desperation ; but both crimes had 
been perpetrated in consequence of my first dereliction from duty. 

My eyes filled with tears ; but they were not tears of regret for my 
belovel brother ; they were wrung from me by insane fury against my 
fate and against heaven. I had never in the course of my life sullied 
my name by committing any great crime. I admired everything that 
was beautiful, good, great, and true. Nothing gave me more pleasure 
than to make others happy; and now, an accursed levity, a momen- 
tary loss of self-control, and that cruel concurrence of circumstances, 
had made me the most miserable outcast on the face of the earth. 


REPENTANCE, 


Wuue kissing my brother’s pale forehead, the sound of voices in the 
forest caused me to start up in terror. Ought I to allow myself to 
be found beside the corpse of the beloved being that I had first en- 
deavoured to rob, and then murdered ? thought I. Without waiting 
to deliberate, I rushed back into the densest part of the thicket, leav- 
ing horses and carriage to their fate. The all-powerful impulse to 
preserve my life alone remained active in me; all other feelings lay 
dormant. Half-stupefied, I made my way through bush and briar ; 
where the thicket was darkest, the branches most entangled, there I 
directed my steps. ‘‘ Whoever finds you will kill you,” said a voice 
within me. “ Cain !—fratricide !” 

At length, completely exhausted, I sat down on a large stone in the 
depth of the forest, and I then first observed that the sun had risen. 
The terrible Walpurga’s night and my crimes belonged to the past ; 
but the consequences thereof haunted my path like demons. I saw 
my weeping Fanny with her orphan children; I saw my brother's 
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inconsolable family ; I saw the procession—the place of execution— 
the scaffold ! 

My life suddenly became a burthen tome. Why did I not allow 
the Pole to strangle me, thought I, for I deserved it? I had been 
inconstant to my Fanny, to whom I had a thousand times sworn 
fidelity. Or had I turned back when I saw the town on fire, I might 
once more have embraced my wife and children, and having taken 
leave of them, have rushed into the flames. By that means I would 
have escaped becoming a fratricide. 

I was afraid to live, for every step I took appeared to lead inevitably 
to new crimes. My nerves were so shaken by the foregoing occur- 
rences that I imagined that every breath drawn by a criminal was 
fraught with crime. I thought of committing suicide; but having no 
weapon I resolved to give myself up to justice, to acknowledge with 
contrition my crimes, and then—under melancholy circumstances cer- 
tainly—I might hope, at least once more in this world, to press to 
my heart my Fanny and my children, to implore them to forgive me, 
and, bedewed by their tears, pass into eternity. I should also be 
able to arrange my affairs, and give Fanny much useful advice and 
information. 

This idea gave me some satisfaction, and I became calmer. I had 
renounced life, and conscience, having attained its end, ceased to 
torture me. 

I stood up, and walked on I knew not whither, for in my confusion 
and terror I forgot the direction in which I had come. The forest 
was gloomy and the trees close to one another, and I longed to see 
the glare of the conflagration which was to guide me to my judges; 
but it mattered little, for every way, every step, must conduct me to 
them in the end. 

When I had walked some distance I came to an opening in the 
forest, and then upon an old road, along which I wandered, indifferent 
as to where it might lead. 


THE TEMPTER. 


I was startled by hearing a horse neigh not far from me, and love of 
life again becoming awakened in me, I thought of flying back into the 
forest. You have erred ; you are, it is true, a dreadful criminal, but if 
you can only save yourself this time you may yet be happy; for 
although you have been imprudent to the greatest degree you are not 
a consummate villain. So thought I, forgetful of all my resolutions, 
and already in imagination in some distant solitude, where, unknown 
to the world, I could, under a feigned name, pass the remainder of my 
days with my wife and children. 

While my thoughts were thus occupied, I had continued to advance, 
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and at a turn of the road I saw just before me a pair of horses, an 
overturned carriage with a broken wheel, and—to my dismay or delight, 
I knew not which—standing beside it, the well-known Red-coat. 

When he saw me he grinned as usual, and said, “ Did I not say that 
we should meet again? I have been waiting here the whole night; 
for my postilion went back to the town for assistance, and he has not 
yet returned.” 

“His assistance is more required there than here,” said I, “for the 
whole town is on fire.” 

“So I thought,” said he, “for I observed the redness of the sky ; 
but what brought you into the forest? Why do not you assist to 
extinguish the flames ?” 

“T have other flames to extinguish,” I replied. 

“So I thought. Did I not predict it ?” 

“Save me,” I exclaimed; “Iam a terrible criminal! I have been 
an inconstant husband, murderer, incendiary, robber, fratricide—all 
since the moment we parted, all within the space of three hours! And 
yet I swear that I am not naturally wicked.” 

As I said this the Red-coat stamped on the ground with his club- 
foot as if he were indignant; but his countenance remained rigid and 
immovable, and he made no reply. I then related to him the unex- 
ampled misfortunes of the night; but he still remained unmoved. 

“Do you know me now,” said he, “and what I want from you ?” 

“My soul—my soul!” I exclaimed; “for I now begin to believe 
that my supposition with respect to you when I was in Prague was 
correct.” 

“ And who did you suppose that I was?” he inquired. 

“Satan,” I replied. 

“Then fall down and worship me,” roared he, in a terrific voice. 

Like a madman I threw myself upon my knees before him, and 
raising my clasped hands, I exclaimed, “Save me! save my wife and 
children from ruin, for they are innocent! Place us in a desert, and 
give us only a cave and bread-and-water, and we shall be as happy as 
if we were in paradise; but obliterate from my mind all recollection 
of Walpurga’s night, or paradise itself would be a hell! Should you 
be unable to do this, it would be better for me to die penitently upon 
the scaffold.” 

As I said this he looked contemptuously at me, and raising his club- 
foot he kicked me until I fell backwards at full length on the ground. 
I got up, and was preparing to renew my supplication, when he inter- 
rupted me by saying, “ Behold the pious, tender-hearted man! Behold 
the mortal, proud of his reason! Behold the philosopher, who denies 
the devil and expresses learned doubts with respect to eternity; he 
crowns his villany by worshipping Satan !” 

“ By what you have said alone I would recognise you, Satan,” 1 
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exclaimed, furiously ; “ for the feelings of compassion which can gene- 
rally be excited in the human breast, are not to be found in yours. I 
want no compassion from one who is only capable of feeling malicious 
scorn. I wished to have purchased your assistance, and would even 
have given my soul for it; but it may escape you when you think 
yourself most certain of getting possession of it. I may amend and 
obtain pardon.” 

“Sir,” said he, gloomily, “I am not, as you imagine, the devil; I 
am a human being like yourself. You were a criminal, now you are 
a madman; but he who gives up his faith will not long retain his 
reason. I despise you, and could I assist you I positively would not 
feel any inclination to do so. I do not demand your soul ; it is already 
so ripe for hell that Satan need not offer a farthing for it.” 


HOPE. 


Dovrrrun and embarrassed I stood for a moment before him. Shame 
and rage, repentance, and a determination to commit any crime that 
would save me for the present, struggled within me for the mastery. 
I cannot describe what passed through my mind—for the history of 
that brief moment would, if written by me, almost fill a book, and 
even then I should not be able to give an intelligible account of it. 

“Tf you be not he for whom I took you,” said I at last, “I can 
only wish that I had been right in my conjecture. Save me—other- 
wise I am lost! Save me, for you alone are to blame for the terrible 
misfortunes that have befallen me !” 

“Such is man!” said he, grinning. “ He professes to be pure, even 
when stained with a brother’s blood.” 

“Yes, sir,” said I, “you were the cause of all the indescribable 
horrors of this night. Why did you come to my garden-house, where, 
waiting for the dawn of day, I was sleeping peacefully and innocently ? 
If you had not awakened me the events of this night would not have 
taken place.” 

“ But,” he inquired, “did my awakening you cause you to forget 
your wife and become an incendiary? Such is man !—when he has 
assassinated thousands, he would like to throw the blame upon the miner 
who brought the iron from the depth of the earth! You might as 
well, sir, lay the blame upon your drawing your breath; for if you 
did not breathe you would be incapable of committing crimes, but you 
cannot live unless you breathe.” 

“Why,” inquired I, “did you act the part of the devil when in the 
garden, and tell me, so significantly, that if you give the devil an inch 
he will take an ell?” 

“Well!” he replied, “was I not right? Who could more fearfully 
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testify to the truth of my remark than yourself? Did I demand the 
inch, or did you offer it to me? But, sir, when you saw your first- 
love, Julia, you could not have forgotten your Fanny. You trusted 
too much to your virtue, or rather you did not think of it at all. 
Religion and virtue ought to have prompted you to fly back to the 
garden-house. When a temptation presents itself a man should 
beware of yielding to it in the slightest degree, for the first incon- 
siderate thought that passes through the mind is the inch in the 
devil's claw.” 

“ You are right,” I said ; “but could I have foreseen all that would 
happen ?” 

“* Certainly,” he replied. 

“It was impossible. Think of the frightful concurrence of cir- 
cumstances.” 

“You ought,” said he, “to have taken that as a possibility into con- 
sideration. Ought you not to have thought of the Starost when you 
met and embraced his wife ?—of a conflagration, when you dashed the 
candle into the straw ?—of fratricide, when you drove the horses against 
their owner’s breast ?—for it mattered not who it was, as every man 
is your brother.” 

“It may be so,” I replied; “but do not drive me to desperation. 
You must at least allow that the first error would not have been fol- 
lowed by so many horrors, had it not been for such a frightful concur- 
rence of circumstances ?” 

“You mistake! Was there anything fearful in the Starost going 
into the room to speak to his wife? Was there anything fearful in 
the barn being filled with straw like other barns? Was there any- 
thing fearful in your unfortunate brother being on his way home? 
No, sir; had you acted conscientiously, what you call a fearful might 
have proved an agreeable concurrence of circumstances. The world is 
good, the mind alone turns it intoa hell. Men make daggers and 
poisons out of substances which might be turned into ploughshares and 
healing medicines. Do not attempt to justify yourself.” 

I now became fully aware of my iniquity, and, uttering a cry of 
anguish, I exclaimed : “ Until this night I was innocent ; a good father, 
a faithful husband, my character was irreproachable ; now I am bereft 
of hope, peace of mind, and honour.” 

“T must contradict you, sir,” said he; “ you did not this night be- 
come what you are, you have long been the same. An angel does not 
change into a devil in the space of an hour if he be not previously 
possessed of devilish propensities. Opportunity alone is required to 
show what is ina man. You only required to meet Julia. Although 
you see no fire in flint and steel, strike them together and sparks will 
appear: one of these sparks falling into a barrel of gunpowder may be 
the means of blowing-up half a town. Let no one eulogise those pious 
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people, who, proud of their innocence, accompany the condemned 
criminal to the gallows; that many of them do not hang upon it 
themselves is a mere chance.” 

“That is a consolation to me,” said I, “for if you speak the truth 
the whole world is not better than I am.” 

“No, sir,” he continued, “you are again mistaken. I allow that 
you may be right with respect to half the world, but not the whole. 
I still believe in the reality of virtue and magnanimity, although you, 
with all your imaginary magnanimity, have doubts on the subject. 
But with respect to half the world you may be right, especially in the 
present day, when the ruling passions of the mind are selfishness and 
cowardly hypocrisy, as in your case ; and therefore do you stand here 
condemned.” 

“You may be right,” said I, “but Iam neither better nor worse 
than other men of the present day.” 

“The world,” he continued, “appears to you to be what you are 
yourself. Instead of seeing others reflected in ourselves, we see the 
reflection of ourselves in other people, as it were in a mirror.” 

“ For heaven’s sake!” exclaimed I, distractedly, “save me, for time 
is passing away. If I have been wicked, may I not reform ?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. “Necessity gives strength.” 

“ Save me !—save my wife and children! I can and will reform, now 
that I perceive with horror that I am capable of committing crimes of 
which I thought myself incapable.” 

“'That may be,” said he ; “ but you are a weak man, and our most atro- 
cious deeds proceed from weakness. I shall save you, if you be capable of 
saving yourself. Do you know me now, and what I expect from you ?” 

“You are my guardian angel.” 

“T did not go to the garden-house previous to the commission of 
these crimes without a purpose. I warned you. Do not, however, 
be disheartened ; he who has faith in the Almighty and courage has 
all that is necessary.” 


DELIVERANCE. 

As the Red-coat pronounced these words his fiery-coloured dress 
seemed to burst into bright flames, and it appeared as if green rays 
darted up from the ground ; it was, however, only the trees. The 
colours ran one into another in an extraordinary manner before my 
eyes ; but at length I saw them no longer, for I became insensible, 
and lay in a swoon. 

Then I felt. consciousness slowly returning. I heard a sound as if from 
afar, and a twilight of varying rays played before my eyes. As sound, 
light, and my ideas became clearer, I reflected upon my condition, but 
I could not discover what had happened to me. 

“Tt is either a swoon, madness, or death,” thought I. ‘Is the soul 
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about to separate from the nerves, the spirit from the soul ? What 
remains then? With the senses the- universe disappears, and the 
spirit, not being an independent power, becomes again a part of that 
from which it emanated. Were this the case man would be a bubble 
thrown up on the agitated, ever-varying surface of the ocean of the 
universe ; reflecting the green islands and the boundless extent of the 
sky; and the islands and the sky disappear with the bubble that re- 
turns to the universe.” “No, no,” said a voice within me; “ you be- 
came a criminal because, instead of putting your trust inthe Almighty, 
you abandoned yourself to a narrow sophistry. The spiritual world is 
no dead sea, and the spirit of man no bubble.” 

I was thinking much in this way, when I opened my eyes and saw 
the old man, as if supported by clouds, hovering over me with kind 
solicitude. I no longer saw the harsh stoical features. His trans- 
figured countenance gave me the idea of a benign being; but the 
radiance dazzled me so much that I closed my eyes again and con- 
tinued to dream. I could not move even my finger. 

“ What has, or what is about to happen to me?” thought I; for it 
appeared to me as if I heard the noisy bustle of towns and villages, 
sometimes the rustling of trees agitated by the wind, sometimes 
roaring torrents and the sea breaking upon cliffs, sometimes the bells 
of flocks and herds, and the distant song of the herdsman. 

“ What has befallen me? Whence do I come?” sighed I, in a low 
voice, and with great difficulty. 

The old man still hovered over me, and his eyes were anxiously 
directed towards me. “I save you,” said he, in an inexpressibly soft 
tone. “Banish fear—you have seen your life and death. Weak being, 
bea man! I shall not save you a second time.” 

Thereupon everything again became indistinct before my eyes, and 
it appeared to me as if I were in a cavern, into which the daylight 
gleamed through clefts in the rock. But the old man was still bending 
over me, and said, “ Now you are saved, and I leave you: I have ful- 
filled your wishes.” 

“ But,” I sighed, “my Fanny—my children; give them to me in 
this desert!” . 

The old man said, “ They are yours.” 

“ And, if it be in your power, efface for ever from my mind the 
recollection of my crimes.” 

The old man said, “I shall so obliterate your crimes from your 
memory that they shall never afilict you more.” 

While saying this he melted away like a vapour, and I stared at the 
grey rock above me, and comprehended nothing. But I felt inexpres- 
sibly comfortable, although all appeared like a fairy-tale. 

While staring at the rocks an invisible being pressed its lips to 
mine, and I felt a warm kiss, 
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T'nu kiss brought me back to earth. I had imagined that my eyes 
were open, but I discovered that they must be closed, for I heard the 
sound of light footsteps near me, and yet I saw no one in the cave. 

Then I felt a soft breath, and two sweet lips touched mine. By 
degrees I recovered the use of my senses. I heard children whisper- 
ing. Dream and reality floated confusedly through my brain, but 
gradually became separated until clearer perception and then perfect 
consciousness returned. 

I felt that I was lying on something hard and uncomfortable, and it 
appeared to me as if I were on the sofa in my garden-house. I opened 
my eyes, and Fanny, whose kisses had awakened me, hung over me. 
Our children clapped their hands joyfully when they saw that I was 
awake, and climbed up on the sofa, and over me, exclaiming, one after 
the other, “ Papa—good morning, papa ;” and my wife, with tears of 
joy in her eyes, threw her arms around me, and reproached me for 
having slept all night in the garden-house. She concluded by saying 
that had not Christopher, our servant, come from the inn a quarter 
of an hour previously, and made a noise in the kitchen with the maids, 
thereby betraying my arrival, no one would have known anything 
about it. 

The terrible Walpurga’s dream, however, had such an effect upon 
me, that I lay for a long time without daring to trust either my 
eyes or ears. I looked for the imaginary cave in the desert, but I 
still saw the garden-house ; and drums, rocking-horses, and whips still 
lay on the floor. Fanny’s knitting-basket was on the table—everything 
just as I had found it when I had selected my quarters for the night. 

“ And has Christopher only now come from the inn? Did he pass 
the night there?” I inquired. 

“Of course he did, you whimsical being !” said Fanny, stroking my 
cheek. “He asserts that you ordered him to doso. Why did you 
pass the night on this hard sofa? Why did you not awaken us? 
What pleasure it would have given us to receive you !” 

I started up joyfully. ‘“ You have, then, slept well and tranquilly 
all night ?” I inquired. 

“Only too well,” she replied. “If I had had a suspicion that you 
were in the garden-house, there would have been an end to sleep; I 
would have crept to you like a ghost. Do you not know that it was 
Walpurga’s night, when witches and hobgoblins play their pranks ?” 

“{ know it only too well,” said I, rubbing my eyes, and smiling 
joyfully at the idea, that instead of committing crimes I had been 
merely dreaming; that neithcr inn nor town were burnt, and that 
neither the Prague Red-coat nor Julia had visited me. 
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I clasped my beloved Fanny more closely and more fervently to my 
heart; and with her beside me, and the children on my knee, I 
experienced more strongly than ever the happiness of having a pure 
heart and good conscience. At times I felt as if I were in another 
world, in which everything appeared vague as in a dream; and I 
often looked at the roofs of the houses in the little town, in order 
to convince myself that I had not thrown a lighted candle into the 
straw. 

During the whole course of my life I had never had a dream that 
was so connected, so vivid, and so frightful. It was not fantastic 
until near the end, when it became mixed up with returning con- 
sciousness. 

We marched triumphantly through the pretty garden and into the 
cheerful house, where I was warmly welcomed by the servants; and 
when I had changed my dress I went, loaded with toys for my sons, 
into Fanny’s room, where the young mother sat beside her excited 
children. 

I felt more and more transported with joy every time I looked at 
my darlings, and, throwing my arms round Fanny, I gave her the 
present that I had purchased for her in Prague, saying, “Fanny, this 
is your birthday.” 

“ Neyer,’ she said, “have I celebrated it more agreeably. I have 
you with me again, and I have sent to invite our friends to come and 
participate in the pleasure that we feel at your return. I hope you 
do not disapprove of my having done so. Now sit down beside us, 
and relate minutely how you have passed your time.” 

I had had, however, the oppressive dream too recently, and I 
thought that the best way to dismiss it from my mind would be to 
relate it. Fanny listened and looked very grave. At the end, how- 
ever, she smiled and said, “ One might really believe in the witchcraft 
of Waipurga’s night. You have dreamed a sermon, and you ought to 
profit by it, and become a better man; for assuredly your guardian 
angel has spoken to you. Write your dream, for it is more curious 
than manya biography. You know I attach great importance to 
dreams ; for although they foretell nothing, they tell us what we are, 
and are sometimes the clearest reflection of the state of the mind.” 

é 


TITE TEMPTER WITH THE TEMPTATION. 


On that very day the interest attached to my Walpurga’s dream was 
increased by an occurrence which, although not very extraordinary, 
was at all events remarkable. 

My wife had invited some friends to a little family féte, and the 


weather being very fine, we were dining in the large upper room of 
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the garden-house. The Walpurga’s dream was already half-banished 


from my memory by the more charming reality, when my servant 
informed me that a stranger, a Baron Mandevil,* from Dresden, 
wished to speak to me. Fanny saw that I was startled, and observed, 
“You need not fear the tempter, unless he bring the temptation with 
him, nor ought you to fear even the temptation when I am beside 
you.” 

I went down, and on the sofa upon which I had slept sat the Red- 
coat of Prague. He stood up and received me like an old acquaint- 
ance, saying: “ You see I have kept my promise, and I must now see 
your charming Fanny, with whom I by chance became acquainted by 
means of her confidential letters. You must not be jealous. And,” 
continued he, pointing into the garden, “I bring also two guests with 
me—my brother and his wife; one of whom, my sister-in-law, is 
already acquainted with you. We met by chance in Dresden, and are 
now travelling together.” 

While I was expressing my pleasure, a stout gentleman stepped 
from the garden into the small room in which we were standing, 
accompanied by a lady in a travelling dress. Imagine my horror! 
It was Julia, the wife of the Polish nobleman. 

Although Julia at first grew pale, she was less embarrassed than I 
was. When I had made a few polite speeches, I conducted my guests 
to the upper room, and presented my Fanny to them, whereupon the 
tempter, transformed into the visitor from Prague, paid her the most 
flattering compliments. ‘ Even while I was in Prague I adored yon, 
when, unknown to your husband, I became acquainted with all the 
little secrets that you confided to him.” 

“T know all,” said Fanny. “You paid fourteen hundred dollars 
for the secrets; nevertheless you are a wicked man, for you have 
caused my Robert to pass an uneasy night.” 

“That is not. the end of the affair, Fanny,” said I; “for here is 
the tempter, and there ”—introducing the wife of my Polish guest— 
“igs Julia.” 

Women soon get over their embarrassment. Fanny embraced Julia 
as if she had been her sister, and placing the tempter at her right 
hand, and the temptation at her left, she, with a roguishly-warning 
gesture, called out to me: “As far as possible from you ?” 

Fanny and Julia, although they had never met before, had a great 
deal to say to each other, and enjoyed making me the subject of their 
raillery. For me it was peculiarly interesting to see these two women 
side by side—both charming ; but Julia was only a handsome woman, 
Fanny an angel. 

While wal‘ing in the garden, I heard from Julia that she was very 

* The English name Mandeville is most probably derived from the Ger- 
man name, Manteufel (Mandevil). 
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happy, for her husband’s good qualities caused her to love him with 
all her heart. For her brother-in-law she felt the tender and un- 
. bounded reverence of a child. He had formerly, she related to me, 
travelled a great deal, and now lived in Poland on a small estate near 
her husband’s property, where the benevolent philosopher occupied 
himself with books and country pursuits. She spoke of him with 
enthusiasm, and maintained that there was not a nobler man in the 
world. This caused me to come to the conclusion that one ought not 
to judge of people too much by their countenances. 

“Why,” said I, subsequently, to the worthy mysteriously-speaking 
Red-coat, “ did you say to me in Prague, ‘ Do you know me now, and 
what I want from you ?—for exactly these words struck me in Prague, 
and haunted me afterwards in my dream.” 

“ Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “ when I brought the pocket-book 
I was at liberty to say what I pleased, and I wished to give you a hint 
that I had found it, in order that you might feel confidence in me, and 
make some allusion to the lost article; but if I had been the most 
suspicious-looking person in the world, you could not have remained 
more incommunicative. I perceived, however, your uneasiness, and 
had little doubt that I had found the man of whom I was in search.” 

I now related my dream to him. 

“Hurrah!” he exclaimed, “for the Walpurga spirits! The dream 
deserves to form a chapter in a work on moral philosophy and psycho- 
logy ; and if you do not write it down minutely, I shall write it myself 
and send it to you in print, for it contains marvellously valuable 
maxims. I am glad, however, that towards the end I had the honour 
to shine as an angel of light; were this not the case, I should feel no 
wish to hear any more of your Walpurga’s night adventures.” 

We passed a happy day together—Fanny with Julia, and I with the 
truly intellectual Mandevil. 

In the evening we accompanied our guests to the inn, and while 
standing at the door Fanny said to me: “ We must take leave here, 
for the beautiful temptation must not be accompanied a step farther ! 
Your Walpurga’s dream contains also a good lesson for me. Do you 
know who I am, sir! and what your Fanny expects from you ?” 
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X Race for a Wife. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 


AutHor or “ BREEZIE LANGTON.” 


Cuapter LY. 
THE FIRST TURN OF THE SCREW. 


Tue solicitor drove away, fuming with indignation. “Pompous, 
poverty-stricken fool!” were the epithets he applied to the squire, 
in these first moments of his wrath. Even a usurious solicitor is 
possessed of pride of some kind, and though he may hold it in tolerable 
subjection during the early stages of his career, like other men’s, it 
waxes fat and thrives wonderfully under the accumulation of wealth. 
Harold Denison had trampled it remorselessly under foot. Then the 
irritation subsided, and the astute old head once more began to reckon 
up the chances of the game. He played it all over again in his own 
mind. “No,” he muttered ; “don’t think I made any mistakes! I was 
a fool to lose my temper, though. Hadn’t I made up my mind, all 
along, that he’d take it pretty much in that way to start with? Lord!” 
chuckled the old man, “when I think how many of ’em I’ve seen 
run rusty about their family names, places, and plate! It was foolish— 
aye, very foolish—to be annoyed at Denison’s tantrums. Names !— 
bah!” continued the old man, contemptuously. “If it came all the 
way from the Conqueror, its worth on stamped paper is the only valid 
test.” 

“Yes,” he continued, still turning the subject over in his mind. 
“ He’s on his stilts just now, and has not had time to grasp the solid 
advantages that will accrue to him. He’s been a mad spendthrift, has 
Harold Denison; but he was a man, who, in those days even, thought 
more of his own personal comforts and convenience than he ever did of 
his wife’s. Selling Mannersley hurt his pride; but I don’t think he 
ever gave a thought as to how he was curtailing his daughter's 
inheritance. It'll work! only give it time. I’ve often said pike- 
fishing is the only sport worth studying. It’s the game of life in 
miniature. You have to use the gudgeons to tempt the big fish. I 
have kept little men afloat in their difficulties, to induce those who 
really had property to come to me. ‘Give them plenty of time to 
gorge,’ too, is another good maxim; and never put too much strain on 
the line. Yes!” chuckled the cynical old attorney once more. “ Men 
are a good deal like pike in their rapacity and foolishness. Something 
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tells me that Harold Denison will swallow the bait. Only wait 
patiently, and things generally come round. Those that can’t afford, 
or haven't patience, to wait are bound to suffer.” 

Sam Pearman, when he heard the result of his father’s mission, took 
rather a different view of it from his progenitor. As a younger man, 
he lacked patience; and then, moreover, was there not the blow to his 
self-esteem? Between twenty and thirty we feel that acutely; from 
thirty to forty, with a sort of modified soreness; at fifty the conceit 
has been taken out of most of us, and we are no longer astonished at 
finding that the world rates us a little lower than our own valuation. 
Electroplate may pass for gold for a short season, in these days, but 
society is pretty certain to detect the ring of false metal ere very long. 

Samuel the junior had so far been a fortunate man in pursuit of his 
ambitions. Though not so successful as he could have wished, yet, 
to a certain extent, he had worked his way into the county society. 
There were many houses that he was occasionally asked to, as an odd 
bachelor, to make up. But here he thought to establish his position 
by a coup de main. Despite all his father had said at the time, a 
man with Sam Pearman’s eye to the main chance could not conceive a 
man in Harold Denison’s position rejecting a proposal so very much 
to his own advantage. He might recognise a certain amount of dif- 
ficulty on the part of the lady, but men of his age are not wont to be 
diffident about their own powers of attraction on these occasions, and 
Sam Pearman was one of the last to entertain apprehensions on that 
score. 

“He don’t know what’s good for him, and that’s about the size of 
it!” was that gentleman’s remark, as his sire retailed the account of 
his interview with Denison. “We shall have to exercise a little gentle 
pressure. I’m not going to be choked off my game, at all events in 
this stage of the proceedings. Invalids often require coercion to 
make them take the tonics necessary for their existence, and it will be 
for you to make Denison understand that he will cease to be Denison 
of Glinn, at all events, unless he is prepared to welcome me as a son- 
in-law.” 

“Leave it to me, Sam, and don’t be in a hurry. I made up my mind 
about it the other night. I don’t say all, my boy, but a good many 
things I have made up my mind to have come to pass in course of 
time. Leave me alone to work the oracle just now, and, depend upon 
it, I'll give you due notice when it’s time for you to make a move.” 

The son acquiesced. If at times he thought his father was getting a 
little slow at turf tactics—a pursuit from which he had in great 
measure withdrawn—he still held a firm belief that his parent was 
difficult to beat in the great game of life, more especially when he 
held a winning card or two in his hand. 

Some two or three weeks elapsed; and then, one spring morning, 
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Harold. Denison received a letter, bitter as the blooming of the black- 
thorn,* to the effect that Mr. Pearman, of Mannersley, felt it incumbent 
on himself to call in his money lent on mortgage, a more favourable 
opportunity for investment, &c., having offered. . 

That this would probably be the result of their last interview, the 
squire had foreseen. Yet, as days went by without any such notice, 
he began fondly to hope that the attorney had seen the presumption 
he had been guilty of, and that things would still jog quietly along in 
their old way. How ephemeral that way had now become, under 
almost any circumstances, he still kept locked within his own breast. 
But as he read that letter the squire knew well that the Rubicon was 
passed, that his ships were burnt, and himself defeated. He knew, too 
well, that to raise that ten thousand anywhere else would result in an 
exposure of his affairs tantamount to ruin. He was quite aware that 
Pearman was equally conversant with the fact. He prepared himself 
for the impending crash. 

But there is a certain amount of notice requisite on the calling-in 
of a mortgage, and this gave Harold Denison time to reflect; whether 
for good or evil the readers of this story must determine. Had the 
blow fallen at once, he would have abandoned Glinn, grimly, and set 
up his lowly tent in some remote watering-place. But the crafty 
solicitor had measured the strength of his prey with great accuracy. 
It was not without design that the notice of the foreclosure of the 
mortgage had been delayed. “Give it time—give it time,” quoth 
that fisher of feeble humanity. He was right; and day after day did 
Harold Denison ponder over the old fisherman’s terms; at first con- 
temptuously, then moodily, until at last he began to think that it was 
his duty to retain Glinn at all hazards. Once arrived thus far, the 
speciousness of the reasoning became easy and rapid. “The lands I 
received from my ancestors it is my duty to transmit to my descendants.” 
A fine country-gentleman’s sentiment, that would have invariably 
insured a round of applause at the farmer’s ordinary in any market- 
town of respectable dimensions. Now, of course, it was all plain sailing 
morally. As a personal matter, the meanest lodgings at Hastings or 
St. Leonards would have sufliced. It were better so than to see a 
Denison of Glinn so vilely mated. But there were other ties to be 
considered. He, Harold Denison, had undoubtedly betrayed the trust 
of a long line of ancestors, played the devil with the property, and 
made the ancient name of Denison a byword with the children of 
Israel. There was but one way to restore all this, and that was con- 
tained in Pearman’s proposition. He did not dwell much upon that as 
a practical suggestion, but kept theoretically soothing his mind with 
its being an acknowledged, normal, and everyday fact, that the union 
of rank with riches was clearly designed by a beneficent Providence. 


* Usually attended with severe weather in the eastern counties. 
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Then he began to think once more of his daughter. He felt com- 
punction at the idea of yielding his handsome Maude to this low-born 
suitor. But then Maude had never been to him what an only child 
is to most fathers. He had never quite forgiven the fact of her not 
being a son, and she had ever been more her mother’s pet than his. 
Again, this candidate for her hand had been brought up a gentleman, 
had the mark of the university stamped on his baser composition, 
and, in short, had done much to compensate for the deficiency of 
birth with which he had entered the world. He had seen young 
Pearman upon two or three occasions only. That gentleman, though 
the blood of his father ran strong in his veins, had quite sufficient 
tact to avoid showing'it. He dressed quietly, and abstained from 
self-assertion when mixing with the class in which he was so anxious 
to establish himself. He was, naturally, too careful of his money to 
fall into the error of most parvenues, that of ostentatious display. If 
he spent money, and he would freely at times, there must be a quid 
pro quo for doing so. The little he knew of him had not jarred on 
Harold Denison. As to Maude, her affections must be wholly 
unfettered. If she could be brought to think of this man as a 
husband, it would really be a good thing for her in the end; and by 
such reasoning the squire gradually worked himself round to the 
conviction that it was, at all events, his duty to submit Pearman’s 
proposal to Maude, and, further, to press it strongly on her attention. 

But before Harold Denison had arrived at this conclusion there 
had been much grief at Glinn. He had told his wife of the con- 
templated foreclosing of the mortgage, and explained to her that it 
meant ruin—that is, ruin inevitable, as far as their still continuing the 
possessors of Glinn went. : 

“ Yes, Nellie, it’s all over,” said the squire; “I’m beaten at last. 
Dear old Glinn must go through the hands of the auctioneer, and 
become the property of whatever greasy trader happens to have most 
money at his disposal just now. It’s hard lines for you to have to 
leave the place wherein I installed you as mistress so many years ago.” 

“Don’t think of me,” replied Mrs. Denison, tearfully. “I shall 
be always happy as long as I have you and Maude with me. It will 
be sad to leave all my old cottagers and almoners to the tender mercies 
of others ; but oh! it will fall heaviest on you, Harold, to give up what 
has been the home of your people for so many generations !” 

“T don’t deny it. It will be a dreadful wrench to think of Glinn 
passing to strangers; but I suppose it must be so. The follies of our 
youth, Nell, smite us sharply as we grow old. We shall have to end 
our days in some cheap continental town.” 

Very sad was Maude when she heard the evil tidings, and that she 
had but a short time left to look upon the grand old chestnuts, the 
groves of laurel, and the soft, pleasant, turfy vistas amid which she had 
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been born. Bitterly she thought how the loss of all the accustomed 
surroundings would be felt by the gentle mother she adored; and 
well she divined what would be her father’s sensations when, having 
left the home of his ancestors, he should find himself exposed to the 
monotonous existence of some watering-place or dull continental 
town! How he would brood over the extinction of the Denisons of 
Glinn, none realised more fully than Maude. She knew her father 
thoroughly ; she was a clever girl, and fully recognised his foibles and 
weaknesses. She comprehended the shock it would be to his family 
pride—what the loss of country pursuits would be to him ; what it 
would be to find himself a mere Mr. Denison on straightened means 
in some quiet place where gossip was rife, and your social status was 
pretty nearly gauged by the bills incurred at the butcher’s and the 
wine-merchant’s. And then the girl thought, sorrowfully, how little 
she could do to alleviate all this. To her mother—ah! yes, she could do 
much to lighten her troubles, and be a comfort to her; but for her 
father, nothing—and the tears trickled through Maude’s long lashes 
as she thought how little she could be to him. 

Such, so far, were the results of the machinations of that experienced 
“fisher of men,” Mr. Pearman, on the unfortunate family at Glinn. 

I have told the ingenious process of reasoning by which Harold 
Denison had, at last, not only soothed his conscience, but arrived at 
the conclusion that, like the grim old Grecian, his duty required him 
to sacrifice his daughter. I often think that old story a grand 
allegory. Agamemnon sacrifices Iphigenia, even yet, pretty con- 
stantly at St. George’s, Hanover Square. We substitute the ring for 
the knife, and the wedding-breakfast for the smoking sacrifice; and 
we wreath ourselves with flowers and silken raiment as we offer up our 
maidens at the-shrine of Plutus. Who shall say that, after all, that 
was not the meaning of the fable ? 

But Harold Denison was conscious of an inward feeling that the 
newly-formed idea was an extremely awkward subject to broach either 
to his wife or daughter. That he had never even alluded to Pear- 
man’s proposal I need scarcely observe, and that it looked still less 
pleasant to touch upon now he had made up his mind to be an active 
supporter thereof, must be equally obvious. Still the clouds were 
gathering so thick over the house of Glinn, that no time was to be 
lost ; and at last the squire nerved himself to the task, and sought his 
wile’s boudoir, having previously ascertained that his daughter was out 
of the house. 

“J want to talk something over with you, Nellic,” he observed, as 
he entered. “I don’t think that it will be quite pleasant to hear, but, 
at all events, it can’t distress you, as you will have the power of 
deciding as you like about it.” 

Mrs. Denison raised her face anxiously to her husband’s. Decision, 
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on any point, was painful to her, and she was too well aware, from 
former experience, that this was but the prelude to some scheme in 
which her concurrence had already been practically marked out by her 
lord and master. Harold Denison’s consultations, at such times, 
generally comprised a mere synopsis of his intentions, revealing some 
minor unpleasantness which he looked to her to carry out. Poor 
Mrs. Denison might well be diffident about such confidences ; as a 
rule, they had borne but bitter fruit. 

“What should you say,” continued the squire, “if I tell you that 
it is possible to save Glinn to us yet?” 

“Oh, Harold, can it be so?” cried Mrs. Denison, with clasped hands 
and beating heart. ‘‘ No, you “don’t look like it; I see in your face 
there is more to follow. It is some bare chance, and your sanguine 
nature has led you astray concerning it.” 

“Nellie, don’t be foolish. There is a way of arranging all these 
miserable money-matters that has been submitted to me, and which, 
should we consent to, there is no doubt, will prove perfectly satisfactory. 
I have turned it all well over in my mind, and though I have, as yct, 
come to no determination concerning it, yet I don’t deem it altogether 
impracticable. Will you hear me patiently ?” 

“Yes, Harold,” was the meek response. 

“Well, what I want to talk to you about is this.” The squire 
hesitated. It was not so easy, after all, to introduce the proposed 
sacrifice of Iphigenia to the mother who bore her. The old Greek 
mythology keeps the wife of Agamemnon entirely in the background 
on that occasion. Still it had to be done. “Of course you must be 
aware,” continued the squire, “that Maude is not only grown-up and 
handsome, but has arrived at an age when wooers may be expected.” 

“Who do you mean?” asked the mother, her pale face flushing, 
and a half-anxious, half-frightened expression visible in her blue 
eyes. 

“We will come to that presently. You know her admirers at the 
Xminster ball were numerous. A man of good property in this 
county solicits permission to pay his addresses to Maude. He can 
give her a good home and everything she can want now, while at the 
death of his father he will be the possessor of large landed estates in 
the county, besides considerable sums invested elsewhere.” 

The poor mother’s heart beat quick. To whom was she to be 
asked to yield her darling ? Who in all the county-side was worthy 
of her peerless Maude? She knew of none: yet she spoke not, but 
gazed eagerly into her husband’s face, and waited with highstrung 
nerves till he should speak again. 

“‘ Maude can have no attachment as yet?” inquired the squire, at 
length. 

“No, I think not. How could she, Harold? The poor child has, 
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as yet, seen so little of the world, and Maude is not one to give her 
heart away lightly.” 

“ Maidens’ hearts are stolen, sometimes, a good while before they 
are themselves aware of it,” returned Denison, sententiously. “It is 
essential for my project that Maude should be fancy-free.” 

“She is,” returned the mother, anxiously; “but tell me, who is 
this you think good enough for her? ‘There is no one I know,” she 
continued, sadly, “ fit to claim my darling’s hand.” 

“Tt is no use fencing any more,” replied the squire. “Young 
Pearman was much struck with Maude at the Xminster ball, and 
solicits permission to win her, if he can.” 

“Pearman! What—the son of the lawyer!” cried Mrs. Denison. 
“You're joking, Harold, surely! You would never consent to such a 
match for a daughter of yours.” 

“Listen, Nellie,” replied the squire, sadly. ‘“ Pearman has a heavy 
mortgage on the property; he has bought the best part of what has 
been sold, and Maude’s marriage with his son would once more con- 
solidate Glinn. Don’t interrupt me,” he exclaimed, in answer to a 
despairing gesture of his wife’s. “I don’t say if things stood with us 
as they did in the old times I'd listen to such a proposal as this; but, 
Nellie, if Maude could make up her mind to it, Glinn would remain 
ours, and that would lighten the remainder of my time in this world, 
and yours too, wife mine.” 

“Not unless Maude were happy,” murmured the poor mother. 

I can fancy the contempt with which a Belgravian matron might 
regard Mrs. Denison’s last remark. A penniless girl offered wealth, 
country-house, &c., and her mother maundering about her happiness. 
Oh, it is too absurd! But, you see, this poor simple country-bred 
lady had not yet mastered the two great dogmas of our present 
civilisation: ‘Thou shalt believe in gold, jewels, lands, miniver, and 
ermine ; but from love, limited income, a struggle with the world, or a 
scarcity of silk dresses, good Lord, deliver us!” 

“Look here, Nellie,” said the squire, at length, “ you can’t imagine 
for one instant that I have any intention of coercing Maude on the 
point. Only give it a trial. Be reasonable. You say she cares for 
no one else at present. Let her see young Pearman, and like him if 
she can. If not, there’s an end of it; but if she could fancy him it 
would be well forall of us. Ruin stares us in the face—this would 
avert it. She, poor girl, will be left but indifferently off should any- 
thing happen to me; this insures her position and luxuries. I don’t 
see why it shouldn’t be,” and Denison shot a keen glance at the pale 
face opposite. 

“T will do what you would have me, Harold,” returned his wife, 
quietly. “I don’t think that I have ever seen Mr. Pearman, but I had 
formed such high hopes for Maude! I never crossed you yet; it is 
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not likely I should begin now when you're in such trouble. But, oh, 
I do wish Glinn could be saved in any other way !” 

“You have been a good wife to me, Nellie dear,” said the squire, 
as he rose, and pressed his lips to Mrs. Denison’s fair cheek. “ You 
don’t see this in the right light, but you will when you think it over. 
Meanwhile, you will do what I want—eh ?” 

“T will tell Maude when you deem it necessary,” returned the soft 
voice of his wife; “but, Harold, 1 can’t think it right, though you 
know best.” 

“You have not thought it over as I have. Do so, and you will 
change your mind,” said Denison, as he left his wife’s boudoir. 

Sadly mused the wife over her husband’s communication. Quiet 
undemonstrative woman as she was, yet Elinor Denison had been 
brought up from her cradle a thorough believer in the dogma of caste, 
and even her gentle nature rebelled at the idea that a daughter of hers 
should wed the son of a low-born attorney. We know her passionate 
idolatry of Maude, surpassing even a mother’s love. It is easy to 
picture the bitter tears she shed after that morning’s interview. She 
was a woman naturally given to weeping. In trouble 

“ Her grand resource 
Was to sit down and cry, of course.” 


No passionate storm of lamentation, but a gentle shower of mourning. 
As Harold Denison’s wife she had had manifold opportunities of 
practising her vocation, yet I doubt whether he ever left salter tears 
running down her cheeks than he did that bright-spring afternoon. 


CHAPTER V. 
MAUDE IN TROUBLE. 


Sezpom did eye rest on a prettier picture than was made by 
bonnie Maude Denison this early April morning, as she stands at the 
entrance of one of the grassy Glinn vistas, fondling a black-and-tan 
setter, her own especial pet. The close-fitting French grey merino 
dress, with the plain linen collar and cuffs, sets off her beautifully- 
moulded figure to perfection, while the cerise neck-ribbon just relieves 
and gives warmth to her somewhat neutral-tinted robe. Moreover, 
that she had just returned from a successful raid on the conservatory, 
a snow-white camellia in her bosom, and its blood-red sister coquet- 
tishly twisted in her glossy brown hair, sufficiently attested—those 
crown-jewels of the floral world looking more in place now than when 
adorning their parent stems. 

Yes, Nature may be improved upon, and adorning the silken tresses 
of beauty is, to my mind, what camellias were created for. Well, yes; 
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perhaps there is the lower sphere of male buttonholes for them; a 
sort of purgatory, I presume, for sinful and erring camellias—blossoms 
that have gone astray. 

“Yes, Dan, dear,” said the young lady, as she kissed the setter’s 
nose, “ weren’t we in luck this morning to find old Judkins out of the 
way ; and haven’t we committed a grand robbery ?”—and Maude glanced 
down at the great bouquet of hothouse blossoms she clasped in her 
little white hands, and which, taking advantage of the crabbed old 
gardeney’s absence, she had plucked in the conservatory. “ Half-past 
nine, Dan. Come along, sir, there will be barely time to arrange the 
flowers before mamma comes down. No, never mind the laurels, we 
don’t want to beat them now. Breakfast; Dan—bones, sir ;” and 
Maude, passing through the iron gate that separated the pleasaunce 
from the garden, tripped lightly across the lawn, and, closely followed by 
her fourfooted friend, stepped through the library-window. 

“Good morning, sweet mother mine,” cried Maude, as Mrs. 
Denison entered the breakfast-room. Only look at the plunder I’ve 
brought you! Dan and I found old Judkins’s flowers unguarded this 
morning, and I gathered and plucked till that stupid old dog wagged 
down an azalea with his tail, and then we ran—Dan, didn’t we ?— 
for fear of the wrath to come. Isn’t that a bouquet, mamma, to 
greet you in April ?” 

“Yes, love—glorious. No need to tell me Judkins was away, or 
never would his pets have been despoiled in this wise.” 

“No, cross old thing! He thinks flowers were made only to look 
at on their stems, and not to wear or decorate rooms.” 

The entrance of Harold Denison here checked conversation. He 
nodded a careless “Good morning ” to his daughter, and then plunged 
moodily into his correspondence. He found nothing there, apparently, 
to raise his spirits. At length, thrusting his letters into his pockets, 
he rose. 

“Well,” he said, “things look blacker and blacker. It’s no use 
struggling ; the sooner my scheme is tried the better. Do what you 
promised yesterday. Delay is useless.” 

“ But, Harold ” pleaded his wife, as the ever-ready tears rose 
to her eyes. 

“Don’t be foolish. It’s our only chance. Understand,” he said, 
crossing over to his wife’s chair, and lowering his voice so that his 
daughter could not catch his words—“just put it before her in a 
common-sense way this morning. How can you tell she will object ? 
She can do as she likes about it. I have no wish to coerce her in 
any way; but, mind, tell her the whole truth. It is only fair the 
proposal should be laid before her. Tl come up to your room after 
luncheon, and you can tell me how she takes it ;” and, turning on his 
heel, Harold Denison left the room. 
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“What's the matter, my mother ?” said Maude, as she stole to Mrs. 
Denison’s side, and, passing her arms round her neck, laid her fair 
fresh young cheek against the pale, worn, troubled face. “More of 
these dreadful money-miseries, I suppose; but don’t look so tearful 
over it. Papa looks so gloomy and you so sad, it’s enough to frighten 
poor me. Even if he has lost some more money, I suppose we shall 
always have enough to live upon; and if you and I, mother, can’t 
have new dresses for ever so long, that’s nothing to be very sad 
about.” 

I am afraid Maude Denison is displaying an ignorance of the 
world, and a disregard to the vanities and gewgaws thereof, that may 
seem a little high-strained ; but recollect that she is but eighteen, that 
the Xminster was her first ball, and that, owing to her father’s pride 
and straitened circumstances, she has lived a very secluded life. I do 
not mean to say that Maude was quite what our neighbours describe 
as an ingénue, but she was far removed from the conventional young 
lady of these days. 

Few were the strangers that came within the gates of Glinn of late 
years. Harold Denison scorned to entertain unless he could do so 
with all the old lavish profusion—that prodigal hospitality of former 
times which had entailed such bitterness in his present daily bread. 
His wife, naturally an extremely sensitive woman, shrunk also from 
mixing in society in a much more humble and modest way than she 
had been wont to do. She was not of the temperament to face the 
half-whispered comments and upraised eyebrows of her country 
neighbours: “Poor thing! I hear he has run through everything ; 
even the carriage-horses have to be put down.” Remarks of this kind 
were past her endurance, and so it was that since che left school, some 
two years ago, Maude had led a very secluded life. 

True, many an old friend of the Denisons had offered to take care 
of the girl to various gaieties in the county, even if they could not 
induce Mrs. Denison to come to their houses and chaperone her own 
daughter ; but all such invitations had been met with a brief though 
courteous refusal. Poor lady, she had more than once pleaded in her 
darling’s behalf; but, wrapped in his own selfish pride, Harold 
Denison said fiercely he would be patronised by no one. 

And so Maude grew up like some wild flower, though not “ born to 
bloom and blush unseen.” For are there not already two who would 
fain pluck the wild flower and gather it to their bosoms if they may ? 

Did Maude know she was handsome? Of course she did. She 
wanted no Ximinster ball to tell her that. What girl over fifteen, in 
the most primitive of nations, having beauty, is unaware of it? If 
there are no looking-glasses, are there not deep pellucid waters that 
will serve as such ?—Nature’s mirrors whereby to wreath wild 
flowers in the hair? Maidens of our advanced civilisation may be 
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haunted with misgivings. Given the face of an angel, can we tell how it 
may stand the “make up” that fashion seems to have decreed in these 
days? How dark eyes and eyelashes will go with golden hair is, of 
course, an open question. I can fancy the nervousness of those dusky 
Indian belles till they have ascertained the effect of paint and pig- 
ments, and what anxious moments our remote ancestresses must have 
had when they first put on their woad ! 

Thus it came about that Maude Denison had been out but on very 
few occasions, and had it not been that her godmother, who, having 
gold to bequeath, was too important a person to be trifled with, had 
insisted on bearing her off, she had never seen that memorable Xminster 
ball. 

Twelve o’clock, and the sun shines brightly into Mrs. Denison’s 
boudoir, throwing rich tints through Maude’s brown tresses, and 
lighting up the pale face of her mother: that joyous, tearful, 
capricious, womanish April sun—so like a woman in its glowing 
strength, so like her, again, in its overclouded weakness! Poor Mrs. 
Denison is still pondering on how to begin the dread task her lord 
has set her. She knows that glozing phrase of “ not wishing to coerce 
the girl’s decision,” is but the meanest of mockeries; she can look 
back upon that airy preface of “not that I wish to sway you, my 
dearest Elinor,” in so many cases, and remembers too well that what- 
ever may have been her misgivings or dislikes the programme has 
generally been carried out in its original integrity. She has borne 
these things meekly ; they concerned but herself. Now they threaten 
her daughter. Weak woman as she is, she would fain stand at bay 
here. Still, though intuitively knowing that it was false, there is 
* that specious reasoning of her husband’s, that the thing ought to be 
submitted to Maude herself. Again, the tendrils of her affections are 
twined round dear old Glinn; she feels what a bitter wrench it would 
be to say farewell to the old place. Above all, there is the strong 
will of that selfish husband, whom she still loves so dearly, under 
whose thrall her life has passed. 

What slaves these weak women are to those miserable clay-idols 
they have set up only to fall down before and worship! Adoration is 
the main part of a woman’s love. How they still revere these worth- 
less images, despite the daily proof they have as to what miserable 
potter’s ware they are composed of! “ Help me in my unbelief!” ought 


to be their prayer. But they go on, even when bruised and beaten, . 


still firmly believing in their old romantic ideal. Oh, yes, women 
will shut their eyes to many things sooner than give up that dream 
of their girlhood. They would sooner remain blind than awake to 
find themselves utterly bankrupt, and their account far overdrawn 
at Cupid & Company’s. A woman will forgive the man she loves 
everything except inconstancy, and only cling the closer to him 
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through crime or trouble. But there must never have arisen a 
doubt in her mind that she is not still sole mistress of his heart ; and 
with all: his faults, Harold Denison had never brought the tears to 
his wife’s eyes in this wise. 

But I am wandering far away from the mistress of Glinn, still 
musing on her unwelcome task. Like her, I am loth to begin, 
though the miserable story must be told for the furtherance of this 
narrative. It is stealing the bloom off the girlhood of such a 
maiden as Maude when you first break to her that she is put up 
to auction as veritably as if she stood in the Constantinople slave- 
market. The Turk has suppressed it; but in the West the trade 
goes on merrily, and Lord Penzance finds it quite as much as he 
can do to rectify the mistakes that occur from ignoring natural feeling 
in the contract matrimonial. 

“Maude, dear,” at last observes Mrs. Denison, “whom did you 
like best of all your partners at the Xminster ball ?” 

“Like best!” and Maude’s great grey eyes opened wide as she. 
uncoiled herself from the sofa upon which she lounged, intent on the 
latest novel Mudie had furnished. “ What makes you ask that, mother ?” 

“Never mind! tell me.” 

“Well, I don’t know; I never thought about it. Gus Brisden 
was nice, and Charlie Tollemache—he’s a dragoon of some kind, you 
know—he was great fun, and valsed very well. Then there was 
Mr. Handley, not very young, but I got on very well with him. I 
think, though, I liked dancing with Gren best; he can valse, and then 
we had such laughing over other people; but he got sulky towards 
the finish, ’m sure I don’t know why. I’m very fond of Gren, you 
know, mother, but he bullies me and can be very nasty at times, and 
the finish of that ball happened to be one of those times. I don’t 
know why,” continued the girl, meditatively, “unless it was my 
dancing with that Mr. Pearman ; what could that matter to him ?” 

“ And did you and Gren part on bad terms ?” 

“No; I came down and gave him his coffee before he went away, 
and he—kissed me—and so we parted friends.” 

I think, had I been Grenville Rose, I should have preferred 
Mande being a little more reticent about the kiss. Still, the slight 
hesitation in her speech, the slight flush that crossed her cheek as 
she alluded to it, were favourable signs to an astute observer. He had 
kissed her as his cousin all his life—why should the recollection make 
her blush and hesitate now? Young people situated in this way may 
like each other for years: the explosion of some esthetic force suddenly 
awakens love. More often than not the train is lit through the 
precautions taken to prevent it. The doctrine of separation is in 
high favour among chaperones for producing an eclaircissement, but 
they often forget that when using it with a view to a contrary result. 
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“But you don’t say anything about Mr. Pearman, Maude; did 
you like him ?” . 

“Well, he was pleasant and amusing enough. I only had one 
quadrille with him, you know. But Gren scolded so about my dancing 
with him at all; and said he wasn’t ‘form, or ‘bad form,’ or something 
or other—meaning, in short, that I ought not to have stood up with 
him. If he wasn’t fit to be danced with, mother, why did they intro- 
duce him to me?” and Maude raised her pretty eyebrows, as if she 
had propounded a regular poser. 

“T see no reason in the world. He is not one of the old county 
families, but his father is very rich, and he will take his place, ere 
many years are over, in the county. It depends, of course, a good 
deal upon how he marries. Suppose he fancied you now, Maude— 
we are very poor, you know—what would you say to it?” 

“‘T !—Mother dear, what makes you ask such a question ? I’m sure 
I don’t know. Glinn is happy home enough for me at present. But 

I don’t think, if I did marry, I should like there to be any doubt about 
my husband being a gentleman; and they—that is, 1 mean Gren— 
didn’t seem to think he was.” 

“Gren, my dear, is prejudiced. Young Mr. Pearman has had an 
university education, and though his father was a nobody, he mixes, 
I’m told, with all the best people round.” 

“Well, it don’t much matter; I’m never likely to be called on 
to decide. I think I’d rather not, if it was so. But you don’t mean 
to say, mother, you are trying to fit me with a husband out of my 
ball-partners! Oh, you scandalous matchmaking mamma!” and 
Maude laughed merrily. 

“ But suppose I was, whom would you choose ?” 

“Oh dear, none of them. If it came to the worst, I should say I 
was engaged to Gren.” 

“My dear Maude!” 

“No; dear Maude never had the chance yet; he never asked her, 
and I don’t think it at all likely he ever will. But I tell you what, 
mother, if I really was in such a quandary, I think I should ask him. 
T could tell him afterwards, you know, it was only to get myself out 
of a scrape, and Gren’s been doing that for me always——” 

“Stop, Maude, and listen seriously to what I have to say to you: 
Mr. Pearman has asked in earnest to be allowed to pay his addresses 
to you. Your father recommends you to think over it quietly and 
soberly. Bear in mind that we are very poor, and that he will be 
very rich.” 

“Mr. Pearman want to marry me!” ‘and the gitl’s riante face 
changed into a stare of blank astonishment ; “why, I never saw him 
but once.” 

“No, love; but it is true, for all that.” 
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“Well, mother, I can hardly believe it, but somebody had better 
introduce that song Gren’s so fond of humming to Mr. Pearman’s 
notice ;” and then, with an expression of mock-demureness irresistibly 
arch, Maude broke out with— 




































“*Ton’t be too sure, for hearts just caught 
Are seldom now to market brought ; 
The best, they say, are given away, 

Nor kept to be sold on a market-day.’ 








On my word, I’m obliged to Mr. Pearman. I presume he thinks 
girls, like hothouse fruit, are a mere question of what you will give 
for them. Best let him know, mother mine, that your daughter is 
neither to be wooed nor won in that fashion.” 

“But Maude, my darling—— !” 

“ Yes, and intend to remain so,” laughed the girl merrily. 


“* My heart it is free, 
And ever will be, 
Till my destiny’s lord comes a-wooing of me.’ 





And the sooner the fact is broken to Mr. Pearman that he is not ‘ my 
destiny’s lord,’ the better.” 

“Stop, child—listen to me,” and the nervous tremor in her mother’s 
voice arrested Maude’s madcap humour instantly. She knew every 
inflexion of that dearly-loved voice, and her quick ear detected coming 
trouble, much as the sailor foresees the storm in that peculiar sobbing 
sound the wind sometimes gives forth shortly before the tempest 
bursts. 

In a second she dropped quietly on her knees by Mrs. Denison’s 
side, and leaning on the arm of her chair, said: ‘‘'There’s more to 
come, mother; you haven’t told me all yet.” 

“No, my dearest ; I had hoped so differently. I mean—I told your 

father, in short: ;” and here Mrs. Denison fairly broke down, and 
i wept copiously. 
Maude petted, soothed, and coaxed, as she had done on many a 
f previous occasion, and between the showers of tears learnt how much 
they were in the hands of the Pearmans; how that their remaining 
at Glinn was an impossibility unless the Pearmans came to their 
assistance ; and how her hand was the price they placed on standing 
in the breach between Harold Denison and his creditors. About the 
foregoing of their own claims the poor lady wisely said nothing. 
Better Maude should think her future husband stood chivalrously 
forward in her father’s support, with the prospect of her fair self as 
his guerdon, than she should know that her hand was the sole bribe 
which induced him to forbear seizing upon Glinn. 

The saucy smile had left the girl’s lips by the time she compre- 
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hended the sad story. It was replaced by a pale anxious look, such 
as had never been seen before on Mande Denison’s face. 

“ You can’t mean this, mother,” she said, at length. ‘“ You surely 
don’t wish that I should marry this man, whom I can’t say I dislike, 
for I don’t even know him enough to tell whether I do or no; but 
that I am to take this man for a husband without any reference to my 
own feelings—you don’t intend that, do you?” 

“T don’t know what will become of us if you don’t, Maude,” gasped 
Mrs. Denison. 

“And is it not possible that we could live without Glinn?” 
inquired her daughter. 

“What would your father do?’ moaned the mother once more, 
truer to him even still than to the child she adored so. 

“Tt is hard,” said Maude, and her young face grew stern in expres- 
sion as she spoke. “ Do you think it quite fair that I am to throw 
my life’s happiness away at eighteen to save Glinn? Mother, I know 
nothing of the world, but a man surely brings a bad introduction to a 
girl’s heart who seeks her as Mr. Pearman would apparently seek me. 
I don’t think I’m a romantic fool, but I never thought to leave your 
side in this wise. Of course I know girls do marry for money; but 
—but—I had—had hoped I should be different,” and here Maude 
was seized with an hysterical choking in the throat, which, though it 
only drew a few tears from her own eyes, brought forth another 
shower from Mrs. Denison’s. 

I really am shocked, for the sake of my readers, at the amount of 
tears introduced into this part of my story. “Umbrellas up!” would 
have made an appropriate heading to this chapter; but what am I to 
do? You see, Mrs. Denison is one of those women who naturally 
dissolve into—may I say, mist ?—on the most trifling occasions, and 
come down in torrents when things go hard with them. And, bear in 
mind, she was performing the hardest task that had ever fallen to her 
lot as yet. 

“No use erying about it, mother,” said Maude, gulping down her 
agitation bravely. “Iam going up to my own room to think it all 
over ; but, come what may,I feel at present you will have to let 
Mr. Pearman know that I’m grateful for the honour he has done me, 
but respectfully decline anything further.” 

When Maude reached her own room, she sat down and began to 
muse over all her mother had told her. Had it come to this really, 
that it rested with her to save her parents? What was she to do? 
I have said before that she was not like the young ladies of this 
world. She was rather behind the age in many of her ideas. She 
was very young, and had, moreover, a tinge of that dear oldfashioned 
romance about her which is at such a terrible discount in these utili- 
tarian days. “What can there be to think about?” cries Belgravia 
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“Preserve me from such an imbecile daughter!” shrieks Tyburnia. 
But Maude, after thinking for half-an-hour, with set face and knit 
brows, suddenly rose with a smile rippling over her pretty face, and 
while the midday sun still glinted through her bonnie brown hair, sat 
down to write to Grenville Rose. 

“He always gets me out of scrapes,” she murmured, softly; “he 
must ont of this, though” (and here she even laughed) “I'm afraid 
Gren will think this what he calls a ‘big ’un.’” 


Cuapter VI. 
AN APPEAL FOR HELP. 


GRENVILLE Rose dwelt in the Temple. There, in a couple of pleasant 
rooms, he smoked pipes, read musty law-books, the latest periodicals, 
Beil’s Life, and waited for business. Though there was very far from 
being any asceticism about Grenville Rose, yet he stuck soberly and 
honestly to his trade. If the work didn’t come, he couldn’t help 
it. He was always in the way, and an assiduous attender at the 
Westminster Courts. But if you are Coke on Lyttelton, strongly 
impregnated with the departed afflatus of Erskine and Ellenborough, 
you cannot show it until you get an opening. The beginning of the 
legal profession is doomed to be principally observation. Attorneys 
are far from being speculative on the subject of undeveloped talent. 
It is not given to every one to have Sir Jonah Barrington’s chance of a 
friendly judge, who insisted on his continuing the case he had begun, 
in consequence of his leader being temporarily out of court. So that 
whether Grenville Rose was a coming lawyer, or a pretentious im- 
postor, was still concealed in the womb of Time. In the meanwhile, 
the nothing he had to do he, at all events, did conscientiously—more, 
a good deal, than can be predicated of many of us. 

He strolls leisurely out of his bedroom, in dressing-gown and 
slippers, the day after Maude’s resolution, and glancing round his 
breakfast-table, takes little notice of the heap of letters that lie 
thereon. His attention, on the contrary, is arrested by the absence 
of some condiment he peculiarly affects. After indulging in a solo on 
the bell, which produces no apparent result, he opens the window 
and runs up the vocal scale on “ William,” terminating, crescendo, in 
“Wil—li—am !” which seems to produce some slight commotion, at 
length, in a boy with a pewter and a companion furnished with shoe- 
brushes, who are lightening the hours by pitch-and-toss. Satisfied 
with this result, he first opens the morning paper. 

Grenville Rose is not in the least addicted to the pursuit or study 
of racing; still, like most men of his age about town, he very fre- 
quently hears it talked of. He knows the names of the prominent 
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favourites for the coming great three-year-old events of the season. 
Has he not more than one friend who has asked him to book himself 
for a Greenwich dinner in the event of some Derby contingency 
coming off satisfactorily? He throws his eye lazily over the sporting 
intelligence, and under the head of “ Betting on the Two Thousand,” 
he perceives “ Five to two against Coriander—taken freely.” 

**S’pose he’ll about win. Suit Silky Dallison down to the ground, 
I presume; not that I know much about it. But as he hath bidden 
me to the consumption of clicquot and bait, if Coriander wins at 
Epsom, it is fair to presume he'd like to see him well through ‘ his 
smalls’ to begin with.” 

Ah! we go blundering on in our blindness and ignorance. Can 
even the most farsighted of us ever predicate twenty-four hours 
ahead? What a mess Providence makes of our intricate calculations! 
What shallow fools we seem, after all our study! I wonder what 
Grenville Rose would have said, if anybody had hinted to him that 
within ten days his destiny would be bound up with Coriander’s ? 
Can you not fancy his laughing retort, “Good heavens! I never race ! 
‘ What’s Hecuba to me, or I to Hecuba?’” Yet it will beso. Much 
as yours, my dear young lady, may be swayed by that good-looking 
man who offered you his Punch to read in the train last week. You 
don’t know his name even, nor he yours; but the attraction of cohesion 
is wonderful, and you got on very well together. Why is it ships near 
each other in a calm? 

Grenville tosses the paper on one side, and in a careless way takes 
up his letters. Two or three are thrown aside ; but his pulse quickens, 
and his handsome features flush a little, as he catches sight of that 
firm delicate hand he knows so well. Maude’s letter had been near 
the bottom of the pile, or he had not glanced over the paper before 
reading it. That belle cousine of his had wound her way into his 
heart strangely of late. He hardly knew himself how it had all come 
to pass. He had bullied her asa boy ; he even, till quite lately, had 
snubbed her as a man. He had liked her, aye, loved her, in cousinly 
fashion, all his life. How was he to have dreamt that the gawky 
schoolgirl, who accompanied him in his fishing expeditions at Glinn, 
was to grow into the lovely girl Maude had of late blossomed into? 
He was no fool, and had as much command over his passions as five- 
and-twenty, that sets up for no superlative virtue and lives in the 
world, can usually lay claim to. That anything could be more in- 
judicious than a love-affair between himself, with mere undefined 
prospects, and the daughter of his ruined spendthrift uncle, no one 
could be more clearly aware. That if Maude Denison married, it 
must be somebody with means and position, he thoroughly understood. 
That he should at present marry anybody, he quite recognised as an 
impossibility. And yet, with all these theoretical axioms distinctly 
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present to his mind, he was forced to admit to himself that he was 
over head-and-ears in love with his cousin. That he had never even 
hinted it to her was a fact upon which he gave himself most extra- 
ordinary credit. That she had as yet given him no earthly reason to 
suppose he was anything to her but Cousin Gren, was a circumstance 
that he brooded over sulkily and despondingly. With these correct 
and high-principled views, it should have been made matter of great 
gratulution ; but you see it was not. Iam afraid it will ever be so. 
The right people never do fall in love with each other ; while, from the 
days Helen left Menelaus to the present time, the converse of the 
proposition seems inexhaustible and unchangeable. 

Strange fatality, that makes those whe have nothing so terribly 
épris with those who have Jess! Thus philosophers dogmatise. Mal- 
thus propounds his creed, and modern philosophers emigration. John 
Stuart Mill discourses on the rights of women, while those sanguine 
adventurous young people pass through their lotus-dream of love, and 
wake to eat the bitter bread of improvident marriage. 

But all this while Grenville Rose has been reading Maude’s 
epistle. His face darkens as he does so, the brows contract, and a 
curse breaks at last from his lips in a low guttural tone that bodes 
bad times for somebody, supposing that Grenville possesses power 
equal to his inclination. 

“My God!” he muttered, and the fierce expression of his counte- 
nance was changed to one of despair and anguish. “That brute Pear- 
man! My instinct didn’t fail me. Better I'd have dislocated his 
cursed neck by throwing him downstairs that night than this. And 
the poor child appeals to me to help her! What can I do?” 

Once more he glances at the letter—again he reads the paragraph : 
“Gren, dear, you have been my resource in all my scrapes since I can 
remember. Do come to my rescue now; what am I to do? My 
childish troubles of bygone days were not of much account, whatever 
they might look at the time. This seems extinguishing the sunshine 
of my life on the threshold—as if I was doomed, as I heard you say, 
not long ago, 


“*To grasp the white throats of my dreams, and strangle them 
ta] 5 
one by one.’ 


I have said I cannot, I dare not. Both papa and mother say I am to 
decide for myself. But it isn’t so—you know, Gren, it isn’t. There’s 
papa, more sneering and gloomy than ever, suggesting that we had 
better make the most of Glinn during the remaining few weeks 
that it remains to us, as I have decided to give away the property. 
Mother, of course, all tears, and papa bullies her worse than ever. 
Oh, tell me what to do, Gren, for I am very miserable. I can’t stand 
it much longer—I know J can’t, I shall have to give in; I cannot 
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bear to see mother always in tears. I almost wish I was dead, I do 
indeed ; and yet I don’t want to die.” 

“Yes,” he mutters, after reading it through for about the twentieth 
time. “It’s easy to see the whole thing. My precious uncle intends 
you shall marry Pearman so that he may finish his days in Glinn. 
My aunt, poor soul, is weeping a Dead Sea over the arrangement, 
and having her soul harried out besides. Maude—Maude, my darling, 
how can [ help you? Pretty chance of a pauper like myself being 
much use on the occasion,” he mused, with a bitter sneer. ‘She 
never says, poor child, by the way, what sum, if any, would stop the 
gap—though, of course, there must be a price. However, that is a 
question there is no use in raising. Of course it’s thousands; and to 
raise a few hundreds would require all my ingenuity, to say nothing 
of terminating in my eventual destruction ; not but what it’s little I'd 
think of that just now, to save Maude. My love, I am powerless!” 
And Grenville Rose leant his head upon his hands, and tasted the 
bitterest sorrow this world can afford—that of an appeal for succour 
from the woman whom he loved, and the knowledge that he was 
powerless to help her even a hair’s-breadth in her bitter anguish. 
Better to stand by her deathbed than this ! 

Our nineteenth-century training makes us bear such trials well. 
Stoicism in grief or difficulties is the free translation of noblesse oblige. 
The elopement of your wife, or the breaking of the bank that contains 
your all, ought not to prevent your placidly finishing your cigar 
before you go off to inquire into particulars. But do not believe, my 
brethren, that when the mask is dropped feelings are not much the 
same as of yore. Bitter tears are shed over worthless women, and deep 
lamentations made over rotten investments in the privacy of the bed- 
chamber. The matutinal razor sweeps the chin at times with a 
strange fascination for one strong free stroke at the jugular vein: 
a morbid feeling to end all this weary struggle, and cut the knot of 
existence. A well-known writer, the other day, laid down: “It was 
better to be bored than to be miserable.” I can’t say I agree with 
him. I would rather be miserable. Being bored is misery in extremis. 
Men are miserable because they cannot attain their desires— 


“Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 


But your bored man is left without a Corinth to wish for. 

For more than an hour does Grenville pace his apartment, musing 
over Maude’s letter. But no! he can neither see help to be rendered, 
nor even anything to justify the slightest interference on his part. 
Then he thought savagely of the old duelling days: how easy it 
would have been to have picked a quarrel in those good old times, 
and run his chance of disqualifying Pearman through the medium of 
a pistol-bullet. But we have changed all that; and when we quarrel 
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nowadays, we employ counsel instead of firearms. I suppose it is 
all for the best, though I take it there was more politeness in general 
society when the being rude had to be so speedily justified. Finally, 
he wound up with a fierce execration— 


“ And now all things are d——d one feels at ease.” 





I cannot say this was quite Grenville Rose’s case, though there is a 
spice of truth in that line. Iam not advocating swearing—it is coarse 
and bad style, to say the least of it; but it is a great relief to some 
men—a safety-valve for a good deal of ill-humour. I recollect a story 
against a friend of mine at a battwe that bears on this. He was posted 
at a hot corner just before luncheon. The ladies of the house came 
down to join the sportsmen in their meal, and to witness an artistic 
slaughter. My friend by no means did his devoir, and pheasant after 
pheasant sailed over his head, quite unaffected by his innocuous breech- 
loader. At length, utterly disgusted, he handed his gun to his loader, 
and turned his attention to mutton-pies and sherry. That evening, 
in the smoking-room, the tide of chaff ran high, and a good deal of it 
flowed his way, but he bore it meekly and spoke not. 

“Well, Jim,” said one of his chums, at length, “I had no idea that 
you could have been so demoralised byagallery. You never touched a 
feather after the ladies joined us——” 

“You are quite right, Stephenson,” was the reply, “though you 
don’t quite understand the wherefore. It was the ladies. I always 
indulge in awful language when I miss a rocketer; to-day I couldn't. 
I can’t shoot if I cant swear!” 

Grenville had made up his mind that he was powerless; but still, 
all the same, Maude’s letter must be answered. ‘This, again, was not 
so easy to do. When the girl you are in love with appeals to you 
tearfully to save her from being married to somebody else, the 
obvious course would seem to be to run away with her yourself. 
But, as George Elliot says, “ Running away, especially when spoken 
of as ‘ absconding,’ seems at a distance to offer a good modern substitute 
for the right of sanctuary; but seen closely, it is often found incon- 
venient and scarcely possible.” So, though to emulate young Loch- 
invar and bear off your fair Ellen of Netherby may seem the proper 
thing to do on the first blush of such occasion, yet, on mature reflec- 
tion, it may prove hardly feasible. Mrs. Lochinvar must be clothed and 
fed, while the reiving and raiding by which that adventurous gallant 
doubtless supported the lady of his love would, in these days, be 
known by the prosaic term of “robbery with violence.” The atten- 
tions of Colonel Henderson and his myrmidons, the grave con- 
sideration of his conduct by twelve of his countrymen, and an eloquent 
oration, rather to his disadvantage, by a criminal court judge, would 
probably be the termination of young Lochinvar's career in these days. 
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What is he to write? What is he to say? Can you not guess? 
Of course he will sit down and do the very thing he should not. He 
can’t help; but he can complicate her troubles. Love is essentially 
a selfish passion. Having no consolation to offer her, no assistance 
to render her, he betakes himself to his desk and pours forth his 
story of love and lamentation. He exhorts her not to marry Pear- 
man, but gives her no hint of how she is to combat the difficulties 
that surround her. He pours forth, in good, honest, genuine terms, 
the tale of his love; he dwells on the certainty of his having a home 
ere long to offer her through his own exertions (a purely poetical 
flight), and winds up with a tremendous peroration about having 
loved her from her cradle. He has done nothing of the kind. His 
love is a child of something under a twelvemonth’s growth ; still 


“ Females love exaggeration ;” 


and though I fear all lovers romance fearfully, they thoroughly 
believe in their figments at the time. Then comes another sheet 
of postscript about “can she love him?” etc.; he shall know no rest 
till he gets her answer. And after it is all done and posted, Gren- 
ville Rose feels more uneasy than ever. He is not thinking so much 
of poor Maude’s troubles as, what will she say to his declaration of 
love? He racks his brain for every trace of favour she has shown 
him all the past year. Sweet and cousinly’she has been ever, but 
no sign of love can he recall. “ Fool that I have been!” he mutters ; 
“T have been so careful not to give her a hint of my feelings, and 
now—well, I suppose I shall get my congé. I wishI had that letter 
back. No, I don’t. I don’t know, in short ” and the last fragment 
contained pretty well the gist of Grenville’s thoughts at present. 

Ah, these love-letters! how shall we judge them? They are not 
always sent judiciously. I have the two sweetest that ever were 
printed before me now, and one of them is from Mary Queen of 
Scots to Bothwell, giving her consent to Darnley’s murder, and 
imploring her lover never to think ill of her for doing so. “As to 
obey you, my dear love, I spare neither honour, conscience, hazard, 
nor greatness ;” and it finishes in these words, “It is late; I would 
write to you for ever; yet now I will kiss your hand and end.” 

The letter of no good woman, I trow, but the letter of such a 
woman as men under her thrall will die for. I fancy as many men 
died for Mary of Scotland as for any woman since the world began, 
unless you regard the siege of Troy as an historical fact. 
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Cuapter VII. 
“GUTTA CAVAT LAPIDEM.” 


Mavp:, as she has already explained, has been having a hard time of 
it at Glinn these last two or three days. Life has been all so easy to 
her so far, that she hardly realises the facing of this, her first genuine 
trouble. She is awaiting the post anxiously this morning; Gren is 
certain to write to her by return, and her belief in Gren is unbounded. 
What he is to do, poor child! she has not in any way thought about ; 
but he always had smoothed her path when the big stones encumbered 
it, and she has implicit faith in his ability to do so in the present 
case. 

Once more the icy breakfast-table she so dreads. - Her father looks 
at her as a culprit who would subvert the old Grecian story, and 
sacrifice her father instead of presenting her throat to the knife. Mrs. 
Denison evidently looks upon her as a sainted martyr. She loves and 
sympathises with her daughter; she approves of her spirited refusal, 
but she cannot desert her old idols. “The king can do no wrong.” 
Harold Denison’s opinion must be hers outwardly, though in her 
heart of hearts she may rebuke herself for not being on her daughter's 
side. 

“A letter from Grenville for you, Maude,” said her father, as he 
threw it across. She and her cousin were regular correspondents, so 
that it excited no remark ; yet the mother noticed that the girl, instead 
of tearing it open as was her wont, slipped it quietly into the pocket 
of her dress. Maude felt as if she possessed a talisman against her 
troubles, and determined to read it in the solitude of her own chamber, 
and there she betook herself as soon as breakfast was over. 
| Her cheek flushed as she perused it, and the large grey eyes opened 
wide with astonishment. Grenville’s tale of passionate love would 
have moved most girls, for—albeit he has not as yet in these 
pages figured to any great advantage—still Grenville Rose had a 
shrewd enough head upon his shoulders, and was a comely man to 
look upon, to boot. He told his love well, and few maidens, even if 
they do not reciprocate it, can listen unmoved when that old-world 
story is passionately told them. There was plenty of warmth in 
Grenville’s fervent pleading, and after reading the letter through 
twice, Maude dropped the paper on her lap, and, utterly oblivious to 
her troubles, fell into a reverie. 

It seemed so strange. She had loved and admired Gren as long as 
she could remember, but she had never thought of him in this way— 
at least, she did not think so, and yet, almost unconsciously to herself, 
of late she had been more solicitous about gaining his good opinion 
and pleasing him than of yore, “To think Gren should care about 
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me in this way!” she murmured; “and I—doI love him? I don’t 
know. He’s nicer, and better, and cleverer than any one I ever met. 
Why didn’t he tell me this when he was here last? I think I’d rather 
have heard it from himself. Ah! but doesn’t he tell me why not? 
and the girl once more took up the letter and read :— 

“All this, my darling, has been on my lips for months, but how 
could I tell you ?—how could I seek your love who had not even a 
home to offer? What the struggle has been to see you so often, and 
yet keep down what surged within me, I only know. When I kissed 
your cheek at parting last time, I nearly clasped you in my arms, 
and poured out the secret of my soul to you. I did not; it seemed 
madness—it is perhaps madness now; but, my darling, I could not 
lose you. When you tell me that another seeks the prize I covet, 
right or wrong, I must speak. Maude, you must decide between us. 
Can you trust me, and wait ?” 

Once more the letter fell in her lap, and the softened grey eyes and 
slightly-flushed face augured well for Grenville Rose’s wooing. “ Yes,” 
she muttered, softly, “I think I love him now as he would have me; 
and if I don’t quite yet—for it seems all so new to me—I know I 
could shortly. Gren, dear, what am I to write to you? I think it 
must be ‘ Yes.’ ” 

It was wrong, she thought, to keep Gren in suspense when he was 
so dreadfully in love with her; so that night’s mail bore a timid 
fluttering little note, the receipt of which produced such a tremendous 
state of exhilaration in that young Templar, that anybody would 
have thought he was engaged to “a lass wi’ a tocher,” and contem- 
plating matrimony with four horses, instead of having turned down one 
of the most tortuous, tangled, briery paths of Cupid’s ambrosial garden. 

Yes! nectar and lotus-eating, love-letters and walking on air for a 
few days, a nepenthe for the reckless pair of you. But there is a 
Nemesis coming that will rend these silken chains; when lawyer's 
deeds meet billet-doux the battle is unequal, I ween. 

But poor Maude, after the first flush of exultation that enters the 
breast of every girl at a welcome declaration of love, quickly awoke 
to the fact that her position was not a whit improved by it. She con- 
fided her engagement to her mother, and for the first time in her 
life Maude beheld Mrs. Denison really angry. “I’m surprised and 
disgusted with Grenville,” said that lady. “It’s too bad of him taking 
advantage of a child like you in this manner. I like him, always 
have liked him, and, under different circumstances, would have sooner 
seen you his wife than any man’s I know. But he can barely keep 
himself as yet, and must know that his thinking of a wife at all is 
foolish in the extreme, and that thinking of you is simply absurd. 
He's behaved very badly, and if you don’t promise to write and break 
it off, you can say, by my desire, I shall tell your father all about it.” 
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“Oh, mother, you won't do that,” said Maude. 

“ Not unless you oblige me,” said Mrs. Denison, sternly. 

Poor Maude was electrified. That the mother she had been always 
accustomed to pet, and do as she liked with, should suddenly rise 
against her like this, was past her comprehension. Yet to any one 
who has mad character his study, nothing can be more in accordance 
with the usual law in such cases. Weak feeble characters, when, either 
from caprice or driven by necessity, they exert such power as may be 
in their hands, invariably do it tyrannically and despotically. 

Mrs. Denison has suffered of late from the stern rule of her lord 
and master. In spite of all her love for her daughter, she has 
become dimly conscious that there will be no peace at Glinn unless 
Maude yields assent to the ukase Harold Denison has promulgated. 
Women of her class can suffer, but they cannot resist. Even now 
she would not urge Maude to marry Pearman. But that her im- 
pecunious nephew had dared to entangle her daughter in an engage- 
ment, especially at this time, roused as much wrath within her as her 
nature was capable of. Most mothers, I imagine, would deem she 
had righteous grounds for indignation. 

Bitterly did Maude regret she had made a confidante of her mother. 
Sadly did she ponder over having to write that letter to Gren. She 
decided, at all events, she would not do it that day, so wrote him a 
rather tearful, but very sweet, little note instead. Time enough to pen 
the other, she thought, if mother insists upon it, to-morrow. The girl 
was growing very earnest in her love, and, even if she had to tell her 
cousin that their engagement must be broken off, intended to let him 
know that she only meant for the present. 

But all this while Pearman has not been idle. Slowly but surely 
the legal notices and proceedings progress, and Harold Denison knows 
full well that within three weeks ten thousand pounds must be found, 
or Glinn must go to the hammer. The Pearmans conduct the 
campaign with scrupulous politeness. It is quite in accordance with | 
the old traditions of the Battle of Fontenoy. They apologise for 
every fresh process, and allude to it as a mere matter of form. They 
affect to believe that there can be no doubt Mr. Denison will easily 
pay them off at the expiration of the notice of foreclosure. The old 
gentleman even indulges in jocularity on the subject. 

“Mean to have the very last day out of us, I see, sir; and quite 
right too,” he chuckled, upon meeting the squire one day. 

“Yes, Pearman,” was the grim retort. “I learnt the exacting of 
my pound of flesh, to the last pennyweight, in your hands. I have 
not forgot my lesson. You burn it into your pupils’ minds pretty 
deeply.” 

The old lawyer has laid himself open to another rebuff, and Denison 
has not failed to take advantage thereof. Why? Sarcasm breaks no 
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bones, few knew better than that astute “fisher of men.” His sensi- \ 
tiveness was tolerably blunt, and he recked little what men said to him, ‘ 
or of him, as long as the furtherance of the object he had in view was 
attained. That his son should marry Maude Denison was the goal he 
now aimed at, and that that was to be brought about, he still thought 
far from improbable. To that end he conceived, even while pressing 
him for money, it was quite necessary to keep on easy terms with the 
squire. None knew better than he how bitter it is for a proud man 

io take his words back, and if what he now played for was to be 
achieved, that was a necessity. The task must be made as easy as 
possible—the unpalatable draught sugared as far as might be. 

“He—he!” he answered ; “ you will have your joke, Mr. Denison. 
It’s a mighty pity you couldn’t make up your mind to concentrate 
the property once more. Beg pardon, squire,” he continued, depre- 
cating Denison’s angry gesture; “don’t fear my alluding to it 
again. It was presumption on my part, I know, and if I said any- 
thing to vex you, I’m sure I’m heartily sorry. You'll forgive an old 
man, who, not having been brought up with your views, saw nothing 
but the concentration of an estate. Yes, I know I was all in the 
wrong ; it isn’t likely Miss Maude could be brought to think of such a 
thing. I’m sure I hope the calling-in of the mortgage is no incon- 
venience ; you can easily raise it elsewhere. But Sam’s got so deep in 
the racing now, that we must get that sum together before the Two 
Thousand. I wish he wasn’t; but he’s clever, Sam is—clever in his 
way—too great a gentleman for me. No offence, sir, I hope; but I’m 
a plain man.” 

Harold Denison touched his hat haughtily, and rode home ; but the 
old usurer’s artful speech still simmered in his brain. Why should it 
not be? It would cut the tangled knot of his difficulties. He had 
made inquiries. Young Pearman had been brought up a gentleman, 
and visited in several good houses in the county. He, naturally, 
a little exaggerated this to himself to justify the course he intended 
to pursue, nay, for the matter of that, had been pursuing for some 
days. His wife had told him that she had laid the Pearman pro- 
position before Maude, and that the young lady had declined with 
thanks; since which intelligence he had bullied Mrs. Denison, and 
snubbed or treated his daughter with cold indifference. The heads of 
the family can make contumacious children conscious of their high 
displeasure without any unseemly rating—indeed, that may be looked 
upon as mere mild and salutary punishment compared to the other— 
that other which, to speak metaphorically, consists in being condemned 
to the domestic ice-house. It is hard to describe, still there will be 
few of my readers who, if they have had the good fortune not to 
experience it, but must have seen some culprit enduring that slow 
punishment—meted ont more often, perhaps, to daughters than sons. 
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But don’t we all know it: the chilling rejoinder that meets any attempt 
at geniality—the austere look that seems to say it is heresy that we 
should presume to forget the measure of our offending—the moral 
thong always awaiting us should we show any signs of relapsing into 
cheerfulness? Bah! those physical torturers of the middle ages were 
mere bunglers at their craft. 

From this time poor Maude’s life was made heavy to bear. Harold 
Denison sent for her to his study, and himself put Pearman’s proposal 
before her. He enlarged upon its advantages, and declared that it was 
her duty to save the property to her descendants ; on her head it rested 
whether the Denisons of Glinn should cease to exist, as of course her 
future husband must take her name. For himself, he cared not—he 
was an old man, and it mattered little to him. Any foreign watering- 
place was good enough for him to wear out his miserable life in. He 
deplored the follies of his youth. It was sad that a father should 
plead before a daughter in this wise. He could bear anything but 
the thought that the Denisons of Glinn should be expunged from 
the roll of the county in which they had dwelt and been known 
since the Wars of the Roses; all this it was in Maude’s power to avert. 
Why could she not marry this man? He had been brought up a 
gentleman, and mixed in the best society in the county. If not quite 
her equal in blood, he would repair the shattered fortunes of the 
family. Such matches were made every day. The destiny of the 
plutocracy was to strengthen the aristocracy. Far be it from him to 
put any pressure upon her, but it was his duty as a parent to lay the 
whole case before her. 

Gallantly did Maude fight her battle, and though at the end of this 
long interview she stood with flushed and tear-stained cheeks to listen 
to her father’s final exordium, she was still resolute in her refusal. 

But the struggle was too unequal. Under the pressure put upon 
her by her husband, Mrs. Denison had not only made Maude write a 
letter of renunciation to Grenville Rose, but had penned him a very 
severe philippic herself, in which she insisted that all correspondence 
should cease between them. She had further, under the threat of 
revealing everything to Mr. Denjson, extorted a promise from Maude 
that she would write no more to her cousin. She knew her daughter 
well, and felt implicit confidence that, her word once pledged, troth 
would be kept. 

IT have described the first stage of the attack. It is a common 
enough story, as many a woman could bear witness to, as far as the 
general details go. Can you not easily guess the result ? She was a 
high-spirited girl, and bore herself bravely in the beginning ; but, cut 
off from all communication with her lover, she gave way at last to the 
moral pressure brought to bear upon her, and, with pale cheeks and 
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heavy eyes, whispered her mother “that they might do with her ag 
they liked ; if she couldn’t marry Gren, she didn’t care who it was.” 
And that weak mother, who, under her husband’s influence, had for 
the last week done all she could to abet the sale of the daughter she 
loved so, wept bitterly now her end was accomplished. 
Yes, they had worn her down at last— 


“Non vi sed sepe cadendo.” 


“Don’t cry, mother,” said Maude, gently ; “I will do all you wish. 
I would rather not know more about it than I am obliged to, just yet. 
And one thing more. I must—whenall’s settled, you know; there can 
be no harm then—I must just write to bid Gren good-bye; you'll 
let me do that, mother, won’t you ?” 

It was all over. The bright Maude of some few weeks back, with 
her high spirits and ringing laugh, was scarcely to be recognised in 
the pale spiritless girl who moped about the house now. Hearts don’t 
break nowadays; but when young ladies dispose of their affections 
injudiciously, the intervention of the authorities is wont to be followed 
by a short interval of sorrow and sadness. 

Harold Denison, upon hearing his daughter’s decision, made a 
mighty gulp, and, swallowing as much pride as might have set up two 
or three county families, penned a letter to lawyer Pearman. 

It was an awkward epistle to compose, but the squire showed him- 
self quite equal to the occasion. The sum of it was this:—He first 
apologised, in a haughty manner, for what he was pleased to term his 
curtness at their last interview. In the encumbered state of his 
property he had thought it but right to lay the proposal before Miss 
Denison, who, it appeared, took a different and perhaps more sensible 
view of it than he had done in the first instance. He should therefore 
be happy to welcome the visits of Mr. Pearman, junior, to Glinn; and 
it must then, of course, depend upon how he did his devoir in Miss 
Denison’s eyes, as to whether Glinn should be once more consoli- 
dated. 

“ Told you so, Sam—told you so,” said old Pearman, when he received 
this precious epistle. ‘He only wanted time and line enough. I’ve 
done my part, boy. It is in your hands now; but I think you'll find 
it all pretty smooth sailing.” - 





